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Something new for 


pee ER, the protective coating that beau- 
tifies thousands of modern products, 
came of age in China’s ancient Chou dynasty 
—as a handsome, durable finish on anything 
from bowls to bows and arrows. 

While still retaining lacquer’s basic advan- 
tages—durability, beauty, easy application— 
chemists have improved its quality with a 
powertul solvent, methyl isobutyl ketone. A 
tew coats of modern lacquer make a better 
looking, longer lasting finish than the ancient 
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Chinese achieved with hundreds of coats. 
MIBk’s ability to dissolve nitrocellulose solids 
is largely responsible tor the de« p, luxurious 
luster of today’s lacquer. 


7 7 y 
Shell Chemical pioneered the use of MIBK 
and other ketones in lacquer making. Other 


industries also benefit from MIBK’s high sol- 
vent power—leather, petroleum 
pharmaceutical and textile manu- 
facture among them. 
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Saving $200 an hour 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ey what it would cost, $200 an 
hour, to keep that ocean-going 
freighter tied up at dock. Three thousand 
tons of iron ore from foreign ports are 
dumped onto that moving rubber belt 
every hour. Ship-to-shore unloading 
dock takes a belt half a mile long. It has 
to lift those 3000 tons 80 feet up into 
the air, 
Engineers knew that ordinary belts, of 
-covered cotton fabric, could never 
stand the strain of lifting such heavy 
loads so high. Stop to repair a belt, and 
the $200-an-hour waste would go on. 
B. F. Goodrich engineers went to 





work on the problem and developed 
the belt in the picture—stee/ cords instead 
of cotton fabric. Rubber for flexibility, 
for carrying, and for resisting wear; 
steel for strength. This belt can unload 
a ship in a few hours, without the danger 
of breakdown. 

Today, this improved belt is at 
work in dozens of other places, too, 
where the load is heavy, the climb is 
steep. In fact, the first steel cord belt 
B. F. Goodrich ever made is still going 
strong after 6 years and 9 million tons 
of iron ore. 

B. F. Goodrich has a never-ending 


program of improvement which results 
in such products that stand harder 
use, last longer, and so cost far less in 
terms of useful life. Don’t be too sure 
the service you are getting from belt- 
ing, hose, tank linings or any rubber 
product is all you can expect until you 
learn what B. F. Goodrich has done 
recently to improve the products you 
use. Call in your B. F. Goodrich dis- 
tributor ot write The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Dept. M-326, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 
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Announcing UNIVAC 120 


The new electronic computer 
that cuts operating costs — 
tightens management controls. 


You've heard of Univac, the data- 
processing system that eats up 
mountains of paperwork in a flash of 
electrons. Now here’s Univac 120, the 
advanced punched-card computer that 
makes hundreds of calculations and log- 
ical decisions in a fraction of a second. 


for punched-card electronics 


See how Univac 120 races through 
complicated problems of production 
control and engineering design. How it 
saves machine steps on payrolls and 
cost records. How it saves manpower 
on billing, accounting, sales analysis 
and other records. 

What’s more, with Univac 120 you 
can afford to get many special reports 
that take guesswork out of manage- 
ment decisions. It will dig out basic 


facts and figures that up to now have 
cost too much or taken too long. 
Why not put it squarely up to us to 
show you how punched-card electron- 
ics Can pay its way several times over 
in your organization? Room 2006, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Remington. Brand 
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DAMPENING SPARKS! Exhaust sparks from 
trucks are dangerous when there are com- 
bustible gases or vapors near-by. That’s why 
so many trucks use Air-Maze exhaust spark 
arresters and dampen the sparks, help 
prevent explosions. 








SUNSUITS NEXT FOR ESKIMOS? Some day 
Eskimos may trade in their seal skins for sun 
togs. Experts figure that the average world 
temperature is rising 1.5° F per century. 
Reason: 2 billion tons of fuel burned each 
year put 6 billion tons of carbon dioxide 
into the atmosphere, increasing the earth’s 
absorption of heat from the sun. 





ELECTROCUTES DUST! More than 90% of all 
air-borne dust, pollenand even smoke particles 
are literally shocked out of the air by Electro- 
maze electronic air filters. Designed for com- 
mercial and industrial installations, Electro- 
maze filters are more flexible in size, quicker 
to install. Can be cleaned manually or with 
built-in automatic or semi-automatic washers. 


IF YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compres- 
sors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. For condensed 
product catalog, write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Dept.C, 25000 Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 
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LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 








AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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3 theories of adhesion 


Chemical reaction 


Adhesive molecule 


These theories describe 
what most research 
chemists agree are the 
important factors in 
bonding. As yet there is 
no agreement on a gen- 
eral theory of adhesion 
that would explain why 
all adhesives work. 


Molecular attraction 


Adhesive molecule 





Surface molecule 


All matter contains electrical 
forces in excess of those 
needed to hold the atoms 
within a molecule together. 
These tiny electrical forces 
are capable of providing a 
very strong attraction be- 
tween the adhesive film and 
the surfaces to be bonded. 








Surface molecule 


In some instances, the adhe- 
sive reacts chemically with 
the surfaces of the materials 
to be bonded. A chemical 
bridge is formed which knits 
the two materials together. 


Mechanical tie 
Bonded material 





Bonded material 


With porous materials, the 
adhesive (dark line) fills the 
ores of the materials being 
onded. When the adhe- 
sive hardens, it interlocks or 
“hooks” the two materiais to- 
gether as pictured above. 



























































1riadhesive stick? 


Researchers don’t agree on the answer... 


but they keep on turning out amazing new adhesives 


Wherever you look on the industrial horizon, ad- 
hesives are replacing nuts and bolts, rivets, and 
other mechanical fastenings. Materials like 
metals, glass, plastics, and ceramics are being 
bonded together with a speed and effectiveness 
that would have been impossible a few years ago. 

When you consider this amazing progress, it’s 
a little surprising to find that research chemists 
don’t agree upon a basic theory that explains why 
adhesives stick. It seems that in some bonds, 
chemical reaction does the trick. In others, it may 
be molecular attraction, a mechanical tie, or pos- 
sibly some combination of these and other still 
unknown factors. 

None of these theories, however, seems to ex- 
plain fully why adhesives like asphalt emulsion 
or putty will stick only as long as they remain 
“liquid.” By contrast, most adhesives must pass 
through a liquid stage, then harden or change to a 
solid to form a bond. 

It's easy to understand why a comprehensive 
theory has not been evolved. Research chemists 
have been tied to their benches by the pyramiding 
demand for new and better industrial adhesives. 
They have had to keep pace both by improving 


established adhesives and by exploiting the ad- 
vantages of promising new basic materials. 

This practical work, of course, has tended to 
confirm some theories and disprove others. Up to 
now, however, no complete proof of a fundamen- 
tal theory of adhesion has been established. Even 
so, it seems reasonable to expect that before too 
long the final mystery of why adhesives stick will 
be solved. 


For practical solutions to bonding problems, many manufac- 
turers today turn first to the Armstrong Cork Company. 
Because of our 35 years of experience in making and using 
adhesives, we’ve been able to help a lot of fabricators find 
better ways to join things. For instance, Armstrong’s new 
and stronger air-drying adhesives are bringing the speed 
and economy of assembly-line production to operations 
where overnight drying has been necessary. 

If you’re using adhesives, or would like to, get in touch 
with us. We'll be glad to study 
your problem and suggest a prac- 
tical, economical solution. 

For helpful information on using 
adhesives, send for our new 36-page 
illustrated manual, “Adhesives, 
Coatings, and Sealers.” It’s free to 
industrial users. Write on your let- 
terhead to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Industrial Division, 28210 
Indian Road, Lancaster, Penna, 
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... used wherever performance counts 
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Don’t Get Caught 


In The Shadow of New 
Building Competition 


Erected 1912—fully rented 1954! This could be the story of 
your own building. The trick: bring your elevators out of the , 
shadow. Modernize. Give your tenants the kind of elevator 
service that challenges the best new building competition. 


In this respect, Westinghouse elevator modernization experts 
help most. Tailoring each installation to the conditions at hand, 
they specialize in making the most economical use of existing 
equipment—planning for greatest efficiency . . . recommending 
equipment to make your elevator system as modern as 

any found in the newest building. 


Westinghouse Selectomatic Traffic-Controlled Elevatoring, 
for example, provides today’s only fully automatic elevator 
traffic handling—24 hours a-day! This system completely 
eliminates the human element . . . does away with car 
attendants . . . turns starters into good-will ambassadors 
... and saves you as much as $7,000 per car yearly. 


We'd like to show you Selectomatic Traffic-Controlled 
Elevatoring in action. Talk to one of our representatives 
today. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS e ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAN BE SURE...1F 11's Westinghouse 


J-98702 


Westinghouse Elevator Division 
Dept. SP-3, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


For modernization I am interested in elevator modernization 


advice, send 
the coupon today 
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FIREWALL SEALS 
for jet fighters 






tae OIL SEALS 


for helicopters 


Johns-Manville Packings 
help American industry simplify 
complex design problems 


Aviation is just one of many industries for which 
Johns-Manville provides precision-made packings 
in large volume. From long experience, Johns- 
Manville has developed a broad line of packings, 
gaskets and other sealing devices. Each seals tighter 
and lasts longer under the service conditions for 
which it was designed. Each saves space, time and 
trouble for manufacturers and users. 


For example, new Johns-Manville designs give 
moulded packings higher efficiency with greater 
compactness. Special J-M asbestos and synthetic 
rubber compositions enable them to withstand 
severe service—thereby extending their use to many 
types of equipment. 


Four modern plants— Manville, N. J., specializing 
in moulded, fabric and sheet packings . . . New 
Brunswick, N. J., metal-asbestos and metallic gaskets 
... Waukegan, IIl., and Watson, Cal., sheet packing 
and gaskets. 


Over four hundred J-M packing distributors can promptly 


meet your replacement packing needs. 


For information about J-M Packings and Gaskets, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N.Y. 


Pioneer in packings for over 8O years 


sv, Johns-Manville 


JM PACKINGS AND GASKETS 
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READERS REPOR] 


Matter of Opinion 


Dear Sir: 
I don’t believe a majority of your 


readers agree with your Trend pagg 
of Oct. 2, The Censure of Me 
Carthy. ... 


JOHN H. Doraw 
SCOTIA, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on Sen. McCarthy 
in the Oct. 2 issue demonstrates 
to my satisfaction that yours is 
just another pro-Communist pub- 
lication. ... 

The star chamber rules under 
which your “select” or, more prop- 
erly, “hand picked” committee op- 
erated were nauseating . . . to every 
fair-minded American. God bless 
Sen. McCarthy for the good work 
he has done in their behalf. . . . 

L. P. Day 
ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

I have enjoyed reading BUSINESS 
WEEK Off and on for many years, 
4 However, I was very much 
disappointed by your editorial en- 
titled The Censure of McCarthy. 

I am not so much pro-McCarthy 
as I am anti-Communist. In the 
light of the fact that the Army 
officers who promoted Peress, gave 
him an honorable discharge, it 
appears that your editorial com- 
pletely missed the point... . 

Billy Mitchell was court 
martialed because his views did 
not agree with the then army views. 
Now, here in Wisconsin we are 
naming an airfield for him and 
building statues of him. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was fired by 
the Truman administration, but I 
predict that he, too, will be hon- 
ored in the years to come. It 
seems to me that . . . there is a 
rather strange parallel in the Mc- 
Carthy case. He, too, will be 
honored when, from a better per- 
spective, we can all see just what 
a genuine service he rendered his 
country. 

Unless people like yourself fig- 
ure this situation out more nearly 
correct, I predict that America will 
go Communist within 25 years. 
The preliminary step, namely the 
road to socialism, has already been 
taken. 

The thing that I particularly ob- 
ject to in detail is the first sentence 
of the second paragraph: “This is 
apparent from the fact that he 
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SETS 2532 NUTS AN HOUR - THAT 


This operator sets six nuts 
simultaneously to fasten a pre- 
assembly to the backing plate 
of an automobile horn. He aver- 
ages 422 units an hour—or to 
put it another way, he runs 
down and tightens 2532 nuts 
an hour. 


This remarkable production 
rate is made possible by a mul- 


RELLER TOOL 


1301 FULTON STREET 


Another 
KELLER AIR TOOL 


Engineered to Industry 





is PRODUCTION! 





tiple spindle device which in- 
cludes six Keller Nut Setters, 
all of which operate simulta- 
neously by pressing a single 
control. 


Although this device was 
designed by a Keller customer, 
Keller has recently announced 
a new multiple nut setter which 
can either be incorporated into 








GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 





a stationary fixture, or used as 
a counterbalanced hand tool. 
It provides individual, accurate 
control of the torque on each nut. 


Keller engineers keep in close 
touch with the needs of indus- 
try, and are constantly at work 
developing new tools that will 
improve product quality, in- 
crease output, and reduce costs. 
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Miami... City of Magic Growth 
eee and Rome helps her power grow! 


Population up 246% . . . that’s the phenomenal 20-year story of 
Greater Miami! Even more incredible is this “Tourist” city’s increases 
in business and industry since World War II. 


Miami's manufacturing firms have doubled since 1947, expanding 
from 534 to 1250. In Miami Beach, center of Florida’s fabulous 
tourist industry, more hotels have been built since the war than in any 
other city in the nation. 


Florida Power & Light Company, headquartered in Miami, is cur- 
rently engaged in a ten-year program costing $332,000,000. Already 
since war's end, ten new power generating units have been built. 
System capability has been upped 212% since V-J Day, more than 
double the national average. 


Electric energy, lifeblood to expanding population, homes, and 
manufacturing, must be conveyed by high-quality cable and wire, 
engineered to hundreds of specific applications. That’s why you'll 
find so many Rome Cable products in Florida and throughout the 
country. Yes, Rome has a big role in Magic Miami's expansion. 


Let us send you “The Story of Rome Cable.” Write for it today. 


RoMarine-RoPrene® all-purpose cable com- 
bines moisture and heat resistant RoMarine 
insulation with the RoPrene (Neoprene) 
sheath. This cable can be installed direct in 
earth or aerially. Underwriters’ approved 
as Type USE. 


ROME CABLE 


Coyporation 








was not judged in a partisan light 
At least three members of { 
committee had previously indicajed 
their bias. 

Now, what does all this add» 
to? Namely, that this plus othe 
things . . . is going to mean, 
Democratic Congress at the wo 
with only one house going Dem 
cratic at the best, this fall. .., 

E. A. KRAEMB 
SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT IN 

CHARGE OF SALES 
WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO, 
WEST BEND, WIS. 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial . . . convingg 
me that I am helping to suppont 
in a small way, the wrong concem 

[I have followed carefully th 
investigations conducted by Se 
McCarthy and feel that he igg 
great American. I have also fo 
lowed the reports put out by cen 
tain elements of the press who 
have . . . deliberately tried to mig 
lead the public by biased reporting 
and slanted editorials. ... 

C. A. DAnigts 
PRODUCTION DEPT. 
PHILLIPS PETROL CO. 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


Dear Sir: 

I have been a subscriber to BUs- 
NESS WEEK for nearly two years 
and have enjoyed the broad bus- 
ness coverage that the magazine 
has furnished. . . 

However, I have received a much 
better dividend—and incidentally 2 
surprise—your intelligent and en 
lightened editorials. For the firs 
few months I studiously avoided 
the back page because I knew of 
the reactionary policies of many 
business publications. There & 
so much biased, slanted, short 
sighted and selfish news interpreta- 
tion these days that I had no stom- 
ach for an additional weekly por 
tion. One week I did notice, in 
passing, an editorial advocating 4 
more liberal trade policy. Since 
then, my first act is to turn to the 
editorial page. Very seldom have 
I been disappointed by the view 
points and arguments presented. 
Your enlightened expressions are 4 
tribute to a mature and free indus 
trial country. You believe in poli 
cies which are in the public interest 
and, incidentally, in the interest of 
business as a whole. May I com 
gratulate you and fervently express 
a hope that your influence wil 
spread to other publications and 
other sectors of the economy. 

By education I am an engineéi 
ind business administration majo 
rently in public account: 
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A heap of learnin', 


@ On one major gas pipe line—The Southern Natural 
Gas Company’s System—ninety big Cooper-Bes- 
semer engine driven compressors now total seven 
centuries of operating service . . . and experience! 


It all began 24 years ago, in 1930, with the in- 
stallation of then modern horizontal engine units 
like the bottom ones shown above, which are still 
running. With expanding needs, more and more 
Cooper-Bessemers were put to work. Latest, 
shown in the top photo, are today’s most advanced 
pipe line compressors, compact V-type Cooper- 
Bessemers. 


Such a high accumulation of compressor service- 
years is not unique among Cooper-Bessemer pipe 
line customers. But it does bring up an important 
point— progressive satisfaction! For example, those 
big, sprawling early units were rated 1000 horse- 
power. Today the latest Cooper-Bessemer V-types 
provide over three times as much horsepower in 





..in 700 years ! 


much less space. They’re far more efficient, too! 

Through the years, heavy duty engine and com- 
pressor users have found they can count on Cooper- 
Bessemer to be first with practical, money-saving 
advancements—backed by a heap of learnin’. 
That’s why it will pay you, if you have a stake in 
power, to find out about the mew things being done 
by one of America’s oldest engine builders. 


Mount Vernon, Ohio 


COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pe. 


New York * Chicago * Washington © San Francisco * Los Angeles ° 

San Diego * Houston * Dallas * Odessa * Pampa °* Greggton ° 

Seattle * Tulsa © St.Louis © Gloucester * New Orleans ° Shreveport? 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada Lid., Halifax, N. 5S. 


DIESELS » GAS ENGINES « GAS-DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESG6ORS * HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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DITTO D-11 Automatic Electric Liquid Duplicator 
with touch-button control for the busy office. 





DITTO D-10 Liquid Duplicator. America’s most 
popular duplicator, priced to meet any budget- 
minded need. 


DITTO D-15 Deluxe Liquid Duplicator —Smartly 
styled with functionally designed cover that be- 
comes receiving tray. Extra features for unmatch- 
ed performance. 


Used in more than 300 lines of business 
Sales Letters Blank Forms Radio Scripts 

qT Bulletins Sketches Drawings 

i . Maps Statements Examination 
Price Sheets Specifications Questions 
Menus Graphs News Releases 
Quotations, Bids Contracts Lesson Sheets 
Postcards Music Scores Reports 


Estimates House Organs Addressing 


Notices 
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All make 120 

bright copies a 

minute .. . of anything 
typed, written, drawn 
or printed...inito 5 
colors at once! 


Take your choice of any one of 
America’s three finest, easiest-oper- 
ating, low priced duplicators. Each 
gives you highest quality, distinct re- 
production, in five vivid colors if you 
like, at a cost of a few cents per 
hundred copies. Each is precision 
made to give unequalled performance 
year after year. Nothing complicated 
—no stencils, mats, inking, or make- 
ready. You just type, write or draw, 
as you ordinarily would, except that 
you do it on a DITTo master sheet. 
Then just snap the master on your 
DITTO and out come bright copies of 
your work at a speed of 120 per min- 
ute. Any weight of paper or card 
stock may be used; Any size sheet 
from 3 x 5 to 9 x 14. (Larger sizes on 
larger machines). Send in the coupon 
today for full information on the 
famous piTTo Duplicators. a) 


DITTO... 


DITTO, Inc, 2277 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, lil. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Gentlemen: At no cost or obligation please 
send more information on: 

DITTO B-11 C) DITTO D-10 [DITTO 0-15 

C) Arrange a free demonstration for me in my office. 
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work, and eventually hope to em 
pand into business consulting. . ., 
if I can be of service to small ang 
large business, as well as to the 
public, I can say that part of my 
inspiration has come directly from 
you. 

JosEPH W. WILKINsSow 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


More Power to Us 


Dear Sir: 

I was surprised on reading the 
Special Report Twenty-Five Years 
that Remade America (BW—Sep, 
4°54,p75), to find no recognition 
of the role that the electric power 
industry has played in bringing 
about this “remaking,” and the 
simultaneous development of our 
national productive capability. That 
the ability to produce more and 
more goods and services—sustain- 
ing an ever-increasing population 
and continuously raising our living 
standards, while providing the ma 
terial to maintain our own defense 
and that of the free world—is 4 
hall mark of our system of indus 
trial capitalism is undeniable. Also 
undeniable is the fact that electric 
power has played a vital part in 
building and shaping this system. 
The great mechanization of our 
industrial plant which has taken 
place has been possible only be- 
cause of the constant availability 
of an adequate, reliable, low cost 
supply of electric power: the very 
fact that in your Special Report 
only a few superficial references 
to this appear, is evidence that 
the electric power industry has 
done its job so well that the ac- 
complishment is taken for granted. 
This is in itself . . . a form of 
tribute. 





PHILIP SPORN 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Business without Bias 


Dear Sir: 

Here in the National Urban 
League, we deeply appreciate the 
excellent article which appeared in 
BUSINESS WEEK on Oct. 9 (page 
180) under the title, Urban 
League’s Line: Bias is Bad Busi- 
ness. 

Your article explained what our 
agency name cannot do—that the 
interests of all of the American 
people depend upon “teamwork” 
between people regardless of ra 
cial barriers in the business of 
living together. This is what the 
Urban League means by its slo- 
gan, AMERICAN TEAMWORK 
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YOU NEVER WEAR OUT the abrasive grain on sandpaper—the 
removed material packs around it, lowers its efficiency. SAND 
SCREEN, new open-mesh abrasive cloth by CARBORUNDUM, lets 


both sides, for each is uniformly coated with hard, sharp silicon 
carbide grain. You can fold it like paper, tear it like cloth... 
use it wet or dry, by hand or machine. Wherever you require 


this material flow through... reduces “loading” so much that 


fast, efficient, economical sanding and finishing, SAND SCREEN 
one sheet or disc lasts up to 15 times longer. You can use 


may be the answer. Made by the Coated Products Division 


ability 
cost 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals” ? 


MILLIONS OF BUBBLES of pure alumina in ALFRAX® 
BI aluminum oxide castable cements provide insula- 
tion against temperatures as high as 3100°F. These 
cements have low heat capacity — help insure faster 
heating of furnaces. They are unaffected by furnace 
atmospheres or corrosive combustion gases. Easily 
installed — mixed with water and poured —they stay 
put, even under conditions that quickly destroy other 
refractories. Products of the Refractories Division 


THE LIFE OF THE DRILL is in the castings. These two 
drills have made an identical number of borings 
through almost identical gray iron castings. Almost 
identical...one lot of castings was poured from iron 
deoxidized in the molten state with FERROCARBO®, 
a special formulation of one of the ‘man-made 
minerals” by CARBORUNDUM. Results? Not only a 
full 30% of extra tool life, but also faster machin- 
ing time, fewer rejects, lower overall costs. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


write co CARBORUNDUM 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


for help on your problems that 
“man-made minerals” may solve 


SEND FOR THIS 
28-PAGE BOOK 
describing how imagina- 
tive thinking—yours and 
Ours—can put ‘‘man-made 
Minerals’”” to work for 
you. Write for it on your 
business letterhead. No 

obligation, of course. 


“man-made 
minerals” 


Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements « Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels « Coated Abrasives « Sharpening Stones « Abrasive Grains 












But—for Group Insurance =— 
both pick Aina Life 


Plug fishing or fly casting? Business executives turned 
fishermen will disagree as to which is better. 
But when it comes to employee benefit plans, hundreds agree 
on AZtna Life — for more businesses are group insured 
in the 4tna Life than in any other company. 


Perhaps your firm is considering life, accident and sickness, 
or pension insurance. To secure a program tailored 
to your needs, with prompt, efficient handling of claims, 
ask your insurance broker to talk with an 
“Etna Life Group Representative. He may be reached by calling 
the nearest Atna office or by writing direct to this Company. 


More businesses are group insured in the 
Atna Life than in any other company 








GROUP DIVISION 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











WORKS. By calling the impor 
tance and the meaning of ou 
program to the attention of the 
American business community, 
BUSINESS WEEK has performed q 
most valuable educational service, 
LESTER B. GRANGER 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Story 


Dear Sir: 

I... read with interest the 
article, How a City and a Rail 
road Can Stir up Business (BW— 
Sep.25°54,p62). . . . 

We are extremely proud of the 
fact that our office was the domi- 
nating factor in the actual start of 
the development, and that we were 

. able to find the buyers and 
developers, including the Sheraton 
Hotel people, to purchase the var- 
ious properties. I might add that 
no other real estate broker had a 
hand in the matter to this date. 

We believe in Philadelphia, and 
are happy to have had such an 
important part in the rejuvenation 
of the central city area and the 
actual creation of Penn Center. 

FRANK BINSWANGER 
FRANK G. BINSWANGER, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Too Much LPG 


Dear Sir: 

. . . In the article, Crowding In 
on Oil’s Markets (BW—Sep.18’54, 
p194) ... you stated that during 
the first four months of 1954, liquid 
petroleum gas production totaled 
some 684,000 bbl. per day. This 
figure would seem to be the global 
production of all types of liquid 
hydrocarbons from natural gaso- 
line and cycle plants in the U.S.A. 
According to the Oil & Gas Jour- 
nal of Jul.26’54,p169, this produc- 
tion totaled 672,400 bbl. per day, 
composed of 328,300 bbl. LPG, 
258,500 bbl. natural gasoline and 
isopentane, and 85,600 bbl. other 
products. Some of the butane con- 
tent of the LPG production is in- 
corporated into the natural gaso- 
line and the quantity of LPG avail- 
able thus reduced. 

However, LPG is also produced 
at oil refineries, and for this reason 
it can be assumed that the total 
volume of LPG presently marketed 
from both sources is in the order 
of 340,000 bbl. per day. 

A. S. WOLFNER 
PROCESS ENGINEER 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING 
CORP. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HURT BUILDING 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Operatoriess elevatoring with automatic 
program selection is the final step of a 
progressive modernization program in the 
18-story HURT BUILDING. The 15 original 
car switch elevators were replaced by 11 
Otis AUTOTRONIC elevators. Now, after the 
tenants have tried 3 operatoriess elevators 
for several weeks, the remaining 8 eleva- 
tors are being converted to operatorless 
operation with the tenants’ enthusiastic 
approval. 


HURT BUILDING is one of more than 175 
new and modernized office buildings, ho- 
tels, hospitals, banks, and department 
stores that have given AUTOTRONIC eleva- 
toring an overwhelming vote of confidence 
—by buying it! 


Adams-Cates Company, Managing Agent 


“How would my tenants react to operatorless elevators?” 


This question is uppermost in the minds of building managers who are 
concerned with today’s spiraling operational costs. 


Why not ask your tenants? 


Otis AUTOTRONIC elevators give tenants a sprightly feeling of independence. 
Riders simply step into the car and press buttons for the floors 
they want. Everything else is completely automatic. 


We’ve found that tenants like the idea of self-service elevators. They push 
buttons for each other. They tell new riders what to do. Everybody’s friendlier. 


Tenants quickly accustom themselves to automatic door closing. 

The Otis Electronic Elevator Door inspires confidence with its “electronic 
politeness.” A two-way communication system in the car keeps the riders 
from feeling alone. Employees feel more independent, especially 

when making frequent interfloor trips. 


We'll be glad to help you explain Otis AUTOTRONIC elevatoring to your 
tenants. Call any of our 268 offices. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 












AUTOTRONIC 

















Automation: magic warehousing, too? 


In the “automatic” days to come, rolling 
robots will fill the order, label it and load 
it—all at the bidding of a punch-card 
many miles away. Such machines will be 
thrice complex. Yet, as today, they will 
have in generous measure that character- 
istic which makes American machinery 
world-famous—rugged dependability. 
An important way engineers achieve 
dependability is by extensive use of oil 
seals to protect bearings and extend their 
life, keep lubricants in place, keep dirt 


and water out. 


National pioneered and developed oil 
and grease seals. We’ve made millions of 
them for machines and appliances, off- 
highway equipment, railway locomotives 
and cars—and hundreds of millions for 
America’s truck, bus and automobile 
fleet. Today we can offer you over 2,500 
different standard-design seals—a wide 
selection of types and sizes, with sealing 
members of leather or famous National 
Syntech® synthetic rubber. We also de- 
sign and manufacture special seals for 


special problems. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Downey (Los Angeles 
County), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, 
Ohio. Products: Syntech® and Leather, Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, O-Rings, Airtron® Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. 


3111 


Oil seals are steel-encased leather or 
synthetic.rubber units that fit accurately 
around shafts. They seal lubricants in 
and foreign matter out of vital bearings 


and assemblies. 


Seals have to be precision made of qual- 
ity materials to stand up under unusual 
driving conditions and the gruelling 
tests on car manufacturers’ proving 
grounds. Excluding water is just one 


vital thing National seals do. 


SAFE DRIVING TIP: Regularly, and 
before vacation driving, have front 
wheel bearings repacked and new 
grease seals installed. New seals cost 
little, keep grease off brake linings, 
lengthen bearing life, and help insure 


smooth, safe front wheel operation. 


NFM NAL 


OIL & GREASE SEALS 
O-RINGS SHIMS 


Original equipment on cars, trucks, buses, trac- 
tors, agricultural and earth-moving equipment, 


railway rolling stock, machinery and appliances. 
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Business news will be improving the rest of this year. (The gains may 
not be much better than you're entitled to expect at this season, but at 
least they’ll look good beside last year’s sinking totals.) 

¢ Unemployment will go on declining until just before Christmas. 
¢ Auto output will rise steeply from its model-change lows. 
¢ Steel operations, creeping up for weeks, will gain a little more. 


—o— 


Figures on auto output will begin to get some headlines as soon as 
pictures of the new models can be shouldered out of the way. 


Pontiac is booming, Chevrolet is turning out cars at a fair rate, and 
other GM divisions soon will be picking up speed. 

Chrysler’s changeover has been a tough one, but production lines will 
pick up speed from now on. All Ford divisions are moving again, while 
Studebaker has fairly good production on new models. 


November-December production of new cars should top 900,000. 


The two months’ gain, in fact, should be better than 207%—mayhe even 
30%—compared with the disappointing last two months of 1953. 


That’s quite a turnaround. The year to date is 18% behind. And 
October production, apparently the lowest for the month since the war, 
wasn’t even half as high as last year. 


Results for 1954 in the auto industry will add up about like this: 


Passenger cars produced, 5.3-million. That about matches the industry’s 
goal, which looked optimistic to some observers a year ago. With luck, the 
year may still top 1951’s 5,338,000 to take third place. (The record years 
were 1950 with 6,666,000 and 1953 at 6,117,000.) 


Commercial vehicles, 950,000. This will be the first under-a-million 
truck year since 1946—and might not even beat that year’s 941,000. In any 
event, the drop from 1953 will be close to 20%. (Three postwar years 
topped 1.3-million.) 

—oe— 

Output of the nation’s steel mills undoubtedly will get up to the best 

level of the year before Thanksgiving. 


This, of course, won’t take much doing. Output now is at 75% of 
capacity and it needs to go up scarcely a point for a new 1954 high. 


This recovery in steel has been continuous since Labor Day. After 
eight successive weeks of expanding operations, the betterment now amounts 
to approximately 20%. 

And these past months of below-capacity operations have revealed one 
thing: The break-even point (though it may vary from product to product 
and company to company) is more favorable than many had thought. U.S. 
Steel, for example, netted $44.3-million in the third quarter while operating 
at an average rate of only 66.3% of capacity. 


—e— 


Seasonal hiring in trade and service lines is cutting unemployment now 
as is usually the case at this time of year. 


\ 












BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 


| BUSINESS WEEK Nevertheless, the drop in the jobless total between September and 
OCT. 30, 1954 October was large enough to be good business as well as political news. 
‘ Some people dropped out of the labor force, and some found nonfarm work; 

this reduced unemployment by 358,000 to a total of 2%4-million. 


That’s a betterment of 1-million since last March. 










































Employment and unemployment figures aren’t strictly comparable with 
earlier years due to the changes in methods of counting. 


Thus the fact that the October jobless count this year was 144-million 


higher than in the same 1953 month can’t be taken at face value. Perhaps 
as much as half the difference is due to the statistical quirks. . 


Confidence of businessmen shows up in their hirings just as it does in 
their other activities—a sharp contrast with the 1949 slump. 

Unemployment then worsened for 15 months, hitting its high of 
4.7-million in February of 1950 (several months after business activity had 
begun to feel stirrings of improvement). 

Early in 1955, unemployment will rise again. It always does after the 
holidays as peak-rush workers are let out. But, barring upsets, it will be 
several hundred thousand less than it was last March. 


General optimism is being voiced this week about the outlook for farm 
equipment production and sales in 1955. 


The comparison undoubtedly will improve on the disappointing show- 
ing of early 1954. But there are positive factors, too: (1) Farm income and 
prices are stabilizing a bit, and (2) inventories are in better shape. 


And Oliver Corp., for one, announces that it is stepping up production 
schedules and employment as of Nov. 1. 





Exports of cotton more than domestic use, are helping Uncle Sam 
crawl out from under some of his surplus. 


Estimates of the amount to be shipped abroad in the crop year that 
started last Aug. 1 run all the way from 4-million bales up to 5-million. The 
higher figure would be more than 25% better than last season and a rise of 
nearly 70% in two years. 

Should it be realized, total domestic and foreign takings of about 


14-million bales would exceed this year’s crop by 142-million bales. But even 
this inroad would leave the surplus at around 8-million bales. 


Farm surpluses again this year offer banks an outlet for surplus funds. 
The Dept. of Agriculture has pooled close to $1.2-billion of loans and is 
offering participations in the form of certificates bearing 154% interest. 
Apply to your nearest Federal Reserve Bank if you want in on it. 


Look for the cost-of-living figure for October, when it is announced a 
month from now, to show another decline (page 110)—or, at worst, to show 
very little change. 

Food, the biggest single factor, declined a little further during the 


PAGE 18 time between the collection of the September and October data. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 30, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y 
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This new kind of el) ctric typewriter 





cuts costs...speeds work...raises morale 


HE SEVEN vital advancements on the entirely 

new Royal Electric . .. mean happier person- 
nel and better work at a definite dollars and cents 
saving for you! 


It’s no boast at all. And here is why. The new 
Royal Electric makes each operator more pro- 
ductive and as a result lowers the cost per 
typing station. 


You'll notice other things about the new Royal 
Electric. Your people will turn out finer-looking 
typing more easily. And they’ll save time. 


Because they are less hurried, their other office 
techniques improve. Filing becomes more effi- 
cient. Telephone answering gets better. And you’!! 
notice the extra courtesy with which your cus- 
tomers are greeted at the reception desk. 


Lasts like Methuselah 


All these benefits last a long time, for the new 
Royal Electric has been rigorously tested for 
ruggedness. It is virtually a trouble-free, precision 
writing mechanism. Ask your Royal Representa- 
tive for a demonstration. 


® electric 
Worlds largest manufacturer of typewriters... portable 


standard 




















AIR BRAKE DIVISION . .. air brake equipment, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ... UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION, 

brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide devices, compressors pneumatic cylinders, actuators, air control devices, of all centralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic train 0 

and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. kinds, and engineered pneumatic contro! systems, train ation and interlocking systems and ind 
elect equipment 





SyWon't burn 


@ Few things are as ornery as a pile of coal. If it isn’t piled carefully, the 
coal will oxidize and heat the entrapped air. This spontaneous combustion 
can ignite thousands of tons of coal deep in the center of the pile and create 
a nightmarish fire-fighting problem. 

Some coal users even plaster the sides of the pile with asphalt to keep 
out the air. But the best solution is to spread the coal evenly (to prevent 
air pockets) then pack it air tight. 

A few companies tried crawler tractors, but they were "way too slow 
and did not compact the coal well enough to eliminate air spaces. Trucks 
with their small tires would bog down. Then one day somebody thought 
about the big LeTourneau-Westinghouse machines with their enormous 
tires and they said, “Here is the answer.” 

Right! The Tournatractor mounts a giant dozer blade that spreads the 
coal evenly while moving at high speed; and the big rubber tires really 
pack the coal down. In fact, at one plant, they used to shove pipes into the 
coal to measure the temperature. Now, the Tournatractors pack the coal 
so tight that the pipes have to be pounded in with a sledge hammer! 

If you have to change the landscape in a hurry, move coal or other ma- 
terials, LeTourneau-Westinghouse engineers can provide the equipment 
to do it the easy way. To solve other tough problems, call on any of the 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company Divisions or Subsidiaries listed below. 


LeTOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, Peoria, Ill. 


Earthmoving equipment including tractors, scrapers, haulers, other construction tools and logging equipment. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA; 


NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE -entitied, “at THIS MOMENT” —showing a vivid story of modern railroad 


progress. Length 26 minutes, on 16 mm. color sound film. For use of film write: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York or Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 


VISION. NELPAR, INC. ++. fesearch, development and manu- LE ROI COMPANY . - « internal combustion en- GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY eee 
atic train ¢ Para military electronic systems, and special research gines, portable and self-propelled air compressors, rock portable dri!ling rigs for oi!, water and mineral exploration, 
ns and i Westinghouse Air Brake Company and its subsidiaries. drills, loaders and mixers. and a variety of equipment and supplies, 











You need more than a “green thumb” to make profits blossom . . . especially in a wild 
scramble like today’s $500,000,000 agricultural chemical market. For no matter what 
chemicals you sell—to industry or the consumer—price, quality and performance are vital 
to your competitive position. 





Take your own processing equipment as an example. A big factor in your ability to meet 
competition's challenge is the job tanks and pressure vessels do. Examine yours. Can you 
count on them for production that meets the exacting demands of today’s markets? 


If not, it’s time to invest in new equipment. You must have tanks and pressure vessels that 
withstand the effects of corrosion, assure uninterrupted production . . . that meet your 
needs for high or low temperature service, or pressure, or cyclical operation . . . that give 
you fast heat-up and uniform heat transfer . . . modify quickly and easily to take 
advantage of new techniques. But only the best equipment fabrication can assure these 
advantages. That’s why it pays to make use of a qualified fabricator’s knowledge and 
resources. Working with your own engineers and consultants from the start, he brings the 
practical experience that means cost-saving suggestions and equipment tailored to your exact 
processing needs. Why not ask your fabricator’s help in sharpening your competitive edge? 





Or, for the names of equipment builders with experience in 
your field, contact us. Lukens knows fabricators from serving 
as a supplier of quality materials for 144 years. Contact 


LU NS Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 
669 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 
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PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)...............ee cece ec eeeeees 1,772 +1,769 1,678 2,132 1,281 
nah Wik SUES GOD GUUS 5, 5 si sc: assse Gaus a aciee acomdeieecie wee 61,680 +5951] 72,804 149,794 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... .. . $41,490 $42,058 $47,907 $45,278 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours).....................004- 9,033 9,117 9,072 8,306 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)............ 6,174 +6,196 6,184 6,224 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of toms)............... 1,377 +1,381 1,322 1,582 1,745 
ey EE Ss oo. psig bona 4s 06 ko VUES RS Shane ea edwwn , 258,055 252,442 246,383 262,973 167,269 
TRADE , 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars)........ 71 69 69 80 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)...............+0000- 49 48 49 57 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +1% -2% none 5% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)....................2e000 229 152 212 185 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 405.2 402.6 405.9 393.7 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 88.7 88.5 87.7 82.0 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. ccc eee eeeee 93.1 92.2 94.2 94.9 ++75.4 
} OE MMMM IMD 0% 05 4 6 0 m.5.d 0b wid hdd cornb ape beam eee 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 20.1¢ 7.5¢ 
" meee steel, index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 0... oe cc ccc cw ces 144.7 144.7 144.6 141.5 ++76.4 
uemp steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... .... 2... 22.22. csc c cs sccccccscces $33.33 $33.00 $30.17 $34.17 $20.2 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MfJ, Ib.)..............000 0008 30.000¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.935¢  14.045¢ 
1 Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. $2.42 $2.42 $2.38 $2.32 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................- 34.14¢ 34.28¢ 34.80¢  32.77¢ = 30.56¢ 
’ aaa ae RI I A et $2.23 $2.23 $2.23 $2.12 $1.51 
/ 
FINANCE 
fj 90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s)........ PUSS SO rr ree 254.4 253.3 257.8 193.0 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............-++- 3.45% 3.46% 3.47% 3.80% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 14-13% 14-18% 14-18% 24% 3-1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............6++++++5 55,470 +54,672 54,547 53,968 eae 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................+++++ 84,675 +84,722 82.381 Le t 4.936 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks............---- 21,133 +21,195 = 21,005 23,112 Ry i 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. ........-.--- 37,403 — +37,364 «= 35,908 = 31,588 i 9 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................00ceeeeeeeeeees 25,521 25,267 24,651 26,43 23,883 
7 MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Momth "Month = “Ago Average 
SEE ATOR LST Te LOE Ot REE aE RA. isis os x62.1 x62.1 62.2 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions)......... ins Seabee etca: Dialect ots aces oa ec acca 2.7 x3.1 1.2 2.3 
Cost of Oe eS Re ke | || a re a 5 ire aM ce chs 9 114.7 115.0 L33.2 83.4 
New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw-Hill, 1950 = 100) Sept.......... 95 98 97 N. A. 
FELS * Preliminary, week ended Oct, 23, 1954. +¥ Estimate. x New series. Not comparable with previous data. 
t Revised. N. A. Not available. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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Nickel adds rugged strength 


to keep this mechanical miner 
working at two tons per minute 


From the beginning, this coal miner’s 
unflagging helper — this behemoth that 
cuts coal from seams by the ton and 
loads it into cars — was a great idea. 


How would you “muscle” this mon- 
ster to stand the rugged jars, the vibra- 
tion and stress, as its teeth chewed into 
the seams? How would you build it? 


If it ever broke down how could you 
get it out of there to fix it? 


The answers to these problems were 
found in strong metal alloys contain- 
ing nickel. Over thirty of the key parts 
of the continuous miner are made from 
nickel steels. Strong, abrasion and cor- 


rosion resistant alloys that can stand 
the gaff in tough service. 


The many nickel steel parts in the 
continuous miner are just another ex- 
ample of how nickel, as an alloying 
element, imparts to other metals such 
desirable properties as strength, tough- 
ness and resistance to abrasion, corro- 
sion, shock and fatigue. 


Yours for the asking ... draw on 
Inco’s fund of useful information of the 
properties, treatment, fabrication and 
performance of alloyscontaining nickel. 


Write for “List A” of 
available publications, 


Co 
NCO, 


Tesot mate 


Nickel Alloys Perform Better Longer 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street 


New York 5, N.Y. 


Three bites of this huge shovel could form 
the basement excavation for a good sized 
house. The capacity is made possible by the 
superior strength and toughness of nickel 
steel. Ordinary steels would be too heavy. 


Railroad car life is increased 50% when 
they are made of high strength, low alloy 
steels containing nickel. Tests during ac- 
tual operations over a period of years have 
shown that substantial economies result 
from using these nickel steels. 


When you have a metal problem let INCO 
help. The use of the right nickel alloys can 
improve the equipment you make or use. 
Write us today. 








The customer is in... 


You know he is. You telephoned ahead % 
from your last town for an appointment. \ 


He’ll see you... 


You know he will. He said so 
when you telephoned. 


Fa He’s interested... 


y, You know he is. You told him enough 
/ over the telephone to arouse his interest. 


F , on ahead for appointments—regularly. 

Find out for yourself how Long Distance opens doors. 
| Saves you time and money. Builds your confidence. 
Improves your chances of making sales. 


LONG DISTANCE DOESN’T COST—IT PAYS 
Bell Telephone System 
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@ Pres. Eisenhower has shifted the emphasis of his 
Administration from economic stability to growth. 


@ The $500-billion goal he set up this week—to 
be achieved within a decade—is the highest yet. 


@ The Republican Party is now firmly committed 


Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower set up 
anew economic target for the U. S. this 
week. In a forceful, formal speech, he 
told American people he could foresee 
a $500-billion economy—total output 
of goods and services—in less than a 
cecade. 

What’s more, he said, this potential 
can be achieved without inflation and 
with less—not more—government inter- 
ference in business. The means of 
achieving it would be a partnership of 
government and private enterprise. 
¢ What It Means—This formal adop- 
tion of the $500-billion goal means 
two things: 

¢ In offering it, Eisenhower clearly 
is changing the emphasis of his eco- 
nomic policy. Until now the key word 
in his economic program has been sta- 
bility. Now it is expansion. 

¢The Republican Party—which 
contains the conservative elements of 
the country—is now firmly committed 
to an economic goal that is every bit as 
high as any that has been responsibly 
proposed by either party. In effect, 
both parties are agreed on the rate of 
growth the country can achieve. 

It's a rapid rate of growth by any 
standards. Gross national product is 
now running in the neighborhood of 
$355-billion. As Eisenhower pointed 
out, a rise to $500-billion would mean 
an average increase of $3,000 for every 
family—“‘in real dollars, dollars of sta- 
ble buying power.” 

* Politics?—The speech, made before 
a business audience in Washington, 
was met with cries of “politics” by 
Democrats, and Administration advisers 
with their eyes on next Tuesday’s 
Congressional elections—made no effort 
to hide their satisfaction with it. They 
frankly admitted they hoped the Presi- 
dent’s words would swing some votes 














to a program of rapid expansion—without inflation. 


to Republican candidates. But there 
was no politics in Eisenhower’s vision 
of a $500-billion future. For this, he 
turned to nonpartisan statistics. 

Democrats, in fact, have cited pretty 
much the same general potential. In 
Harry Truman’s swan song as President 
—his last economic report to Congress, 
made on the eve of Eisenhower’s in- 
auguration—he said that within 10 years 
the country could be producing $475- 
billion to $500-billion worth of goods 
at 1953 prices. 

Eisenhower’s speech was, in its ef- 
fect, a blow aimed at Democratic accu- 
sations, made frequently during the 
campaign, that the Administration was 
accepting a policy of business stagna- 
tion. 
¢ End of a Fear—To drive this point 
home, Eisenhower put himself on the 
side of those who believe depressions 
can be checked. He concluded a gen- 
eral appeal to lay aside the fears of the 
past with these words: “Certainly we 
know now that one such fear—the fear 
of a paralyzing depression—can safely 
be laid away.” 

He also declared: “In our economy, 
to stand still is to fall behind. Our labor 
force is growing. Productivity is rising. 
We must do more than simply plan 
against trouble. . . .” 


1. How To Do It 


The President set forth a seven-point 
program for achieving steady economic 
growth: 

¢A foreign economic program 
that will expand trade and investment 
abroad. 

¢ More cuts in the cost of govern- 
ment. “For every dollar cut down on 
federal expenditures, I believe we can 
with reasonable assurance expect a two- 





Committing the U.S. to Expansion 


dollar expansion in our private econ- 
omy.” 
' ¢ A modern highway system (see 

next page). 

e An improved farm program. 

¢ Conversion of the atom to peace- 
ful uses. 

e More and better schools and 
homes; improved social security. 

¢e Development of water, power, 
and soil resources “in partnership with 
states, local communities, and _ private 
citizens.” 


ll. How It Would Look 


Eisenhower did not develop the de- 
tails of a $500-billion economy, as he 
pictured it. But on the same day he 
spoke, a government economist was tell- 
ing the annual agricultural outlook con- 
ference what just such an economy 
would be like. Grover C. Ensley, staff 
director of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
made the estimate. It was based on 
projections of recent economic trends, 
prepared under the watchful eye of Rep. 
Jesse Wolcott, the staunch Republican 
chairman of the joint committee. 
¢ Down to Cases—Instead of talking 
about a $500-billion economy “within” 
10 years as Eisenhower did, Ensley car- 
ried his projections out a full decade. 
He came up with a $535-billion poten- 
tial for 1965, based on current price 
level. 

Here’s what would happen on the 
production side of the economy to 
make such an achievement possible: 

¢ The productive labor force would 
increase from today’s 62-million to 73- 
million. There would be an additional 
3-million still in the armed services. 

e Unemployment is figured at +% 
of the civilian labor force. In 1965, 
that would be 3-million, compared with 
the current estimate of 2.7-million. 

e Hours of work are figured to de- 
cline, on the basis of recent trends. A 
drop of 4 hours in the average work 
week is indicated. 

e Productivity, however, would 
show a steady 2.5% to 3% rise per 
year, if the $535-billion economy is to 
be reached in 10 years. This is about 
the rate of growth since 1910. 
¢ Consumption—To businessmen, the 
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big question is not whether the econ- 
omy can produce at such levels. It is 
whether consumption will keep pace. 
Output of $535-billion worth of goods 
would be cleared each year from mar- 
kets if demand shaped up like this: 

¢ Government, including federal, 
state, and local, might increase its de- 
mand for goods and services from the 
present $85-billion a year to $95-bil- 
lion. An expansion of public works 
would account for most of the rise. 

¢ Tax rates would decline. Ensley 
figures that rates would be 15% to 20% 





lower than at present, but that revenues 
would be larger because of the larger 
economy. 

¢ Private investment would be at 
a whopping $80-billion a year. Business 
investment in new plant and equipment 
would run around $60-billion, 60% 
above current levels. 

¢ Consumers would hold the key 
to the 1965 economy just as they hold 
the key to 1955. If consumers spend 
94% of their income, demand would 
rise to $360-billion a year, compared 
with $230-billion in 1953. 


Public Works to Match 


The $500-billion economy that Pres. 
Eisenhower set this week as a goal for 
the country will obviously require a 
vastly larger physical plant than the 
U.S. now has. It will have to be larger 
not only in terms of factories and pro- 
duction facilities but also in terms of 
the facilities that one branch or another 
of government customarily provides: 
highways, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
water and sewer systems. 

Already the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is exploring the scope of the ex- 
pansion in public works that will be re- 
quired to match the rate of growth it 
is projecting for the economy as a 
whole. What it sees, even in its first 
peeks, is a startling dollar figure. At a 
very preliminary guess, it looks as if 
something over $200-billion would have 
to be spent for public works in the next 
10 years to meet the requirements of 
the fast-growing economy. That’s more 
than twice as much as we spend now. 

In contrast, Pres. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt channeled less than $20-billion into 
public works in seven years of the New 
Deal. 


1. New Approach 


This time, though, the philosophy 
of the public works program is far differ- 
ent from that of New Deal days. Then, 
it was a prop for a tottering economy; 
now, it’s a natural outgrowth of the ex- 
pansion of the economy. An official in 
Washington this week coined a catch- 
phrase for it: “A public works program 
for the sake of the public, not for the 
sake of the works.” 

As the President’s advisers see it, 
the country’s public facilities are al- 
ready bursting at the seams, with no 
room for the growth they see coming. 
They propose to let out the seams and 
encourage public services to expand 
with the rest of the economy. 
¢ Targets for Spending—Federal, state, 
and local governments altogether are 
already spending $5-billion a year on 
roads and streets, $2.5-billion on schools 
and colleges, $600-million on hospitals, 
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$1.1-billion on water and sewer systems. 
That’s a total of $9.2-billion. 

Eisenhower's advisers see need for a 
$5-billion increase in spending on roads 
and streets, another $4-billion for educa- 
tional facilities, nearly $1-billion more 
for hospitals, nearly $2-billion more 
for water and sewer systems. That’s an 
increase of $12-billion—to a total of 
$21.2-billion. 
¢ Highways First—The President is per- 
sonally sponsoring a $5-billion a year 
increase in highway spending, and this 
program will be offered to Congress as 
a pilot plan for the other types of con- 
struction. The President appointed his 
old comrade-in-arms, Gen. Lucius Clay, 
to head a study group that’s looking 
into methods of financing (BW—Oct. 
9°54,p28). Clay is expected to report 
early in December. 

After highways, schools will prob- 
ably be pushed next. 


ll. Financing 


The Administration’s public works 
program hinges on finding a method of 
financing that’s non-inflationary, that’s 
compatible with Ejisenhower’s pledge 
of a stable dollar. The search for this 
key makes Gen. Clav’s pilot study all 
the more important. 

Obviously, deficit financing on the 
New Deal pattern is ruled out. The 
program, when it is worked out, will 
have to provide for a combination of 
federal, state, and local financing. And 
it will have to make the most of all 
chances to put the projects on a self- 
liquidating basis. 
¢ Long-Term Borrowing—Some _ bor- 
rowing will be involved—by the local 
governments if not by the Federal 
Treasury. But finance experts aren’t 
worried cither about the inflationary 
effects or about the ability of the securi- 
ties markets to absorb the offerings. 
They point out that the securities 
would be for long terms—at least 20 and 
perhaps 30 years. This is the type of 
bond the insurance companies and 
pension funds want most. Demand for 









long-term bonds has grown markedly gy 
these institutional investors have gaingj 
more money to put to work. 
Officials think this demand will coq 
tinue to grow and to grow fast eno 
to absorb a major part of any i 
works issues. Sales of bonds to insy 
ance companies and pension funds soak ill 
up savings that are already in existengg 
rather than creating new—and therefor 
inflationary—money, as sales to banks 
could do. 
* Offsets—Moreover, the money spent 
on public works would not be a dead 
loss. In presenting the highways plan 
to Congress, the Administration wil 
stress the direct and indirect retums 
from the added investment: the stimp 
lus to the auto industry, the saving of 
time and money from improvement of 
the road system, and an estimated add 
tional revenue of $300-million a year in 
fuel taxes, ton-mile taxes, and licenses, 
Most of the increased revenue would 
go to state governments. It would be 
enough to pay interest and amortization 
on $5-billion of bonds per year, with 
plenty left over for maintenance. 
e Ways and Means—The big problem 
will be to get the states and municipal: 
ties to come in on the public works 
plans, to encourage them to use theit 
revenues and their credit to get the 
necessary projects under way. 
Probably no one financing plan will 
apply to every segment of the public 
works package, but there are clues to 
the devices that may be proposed: 
Lease-purchase. ‘This plan is already 
in effect for post offices and other pub 
lic buildings, and it might be applied 
to schools and hospitals. A_ private 
builder takes eare of construction—to 
government specifications. He then 
receives rental payments for, sav, 20 
vears, after which the government owns 
the building. This device would be es 
pecially useful in school districts that 
are already bonded to their legal debt 
limits and that can’t afford to build 
for themselves. 
A government corporation to issue, 
buy, or guarantee bonds. To take caie 


































of the federal share of extra highway i 
spending (probably 50%, with state or Ti 
local governments carrying the rest), the x 
corporation could issue its own bonds. 

To finance the state and local share a 
of the cost, the federal corporation bs: 
might (1) buy the state and local bonds e 
as Reconstruction Finance Corp. used yu 
to buy public works securities, or (2) ft 
guarantee the state and local bonds so 
they could be sold at a lower rate of e 
interest. In return, the state and local ‘ 


units would be expected to pledge reve- 
nues—tolls, taxes, and licenses—to covet ; 
interest and amortization payments. 
More grants-in-aid. State highway 
officials, for example, are pushing for 
this method as the simplest way to i 
expand road spending. 
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National congressional 


National congressional 


candidates shows: 


Herring-D 38% 
Undecided 15% 


Private polls for candi- 
dates and party groups 


For Congress Dem-Farmer Labor 39% 
Republicans 
Undecided 


Harriman-D 
Ives-R 


Total D 52 % R 48 %o 
North D 49% R51% 


ers Say 


In '52 Republicans had to win 55% of 
north vote to gain a minute edge. Less than 


that gives House to Democrats. 

Only 42.3-million will vote; 55-million won't. 
Apathy high—60% have given little or no 
thought to vote. 


D 53% R 47% 


Sept. 30 
Howell-D 
Case-R 


Democratic candidates for 
the Senate led in N. J., 


Calif., Ohio, Ore., Ill., 
Minn., N. M., lowa, 
Mich. 


Republicans led in Mass., 
also in Penn. for gov- 
ernor. 


Martin-R 45.5% 
Gillette-D 43.7% 
Undecided 7.2% 


47 %p Senate 













Senate 
54% 
7 %o 


53.3% 
46.7 Yo 








2 ae 






Pe as" . 








Combining 


The table above shows how leading 

public opinion researchers are placing 
their bets on next Tuesday’s elections. 
To the ordinary citizen it’s interesting 
because it suggests that at least in the 
early stages of the campaign the politi- 
cal tides were running with the Demo- 
cats. ‘To the pollsters it’s more than 
just interesting. For them it represents 
a determined effort to repair some of 
the damage they suffered in two past 
elections. 
* Bad Guesses—In 1948, political poll- 
sters said firmly: Thomas E. Dewey will 
win the Presidential election. Thomas 
E. Dewey lost. 

The awful memory of that year was 
still fresh in 1952. Quivering, the poll- 
sters whispered timidly: Well, it seems 
likely that Dwight D. Eisenhower will 
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Numbersa 


win, but it’s going to be close. Eisen- 
hower won in a landslide. 

This year, the pollsters are still cau- 
tious. But they hope they will avoid 
the overcaution of 1952 as well as the 
legendary wrongness of 1948. In an- 
alyzing the factors that will decide next 
Tuesday’s elections, the pollsters are 
making wider use of new sampling 
methods—and, in some cases, aiming at 
new objectives. They feel their an- 
swers will be more accurate than six 
years ago, firmer than two years ago. 
¢ Objectives—The pollsters are no 
ionger concerned primarily, or in some 
cases at all, with predicting which can- 
didates will win. 

Some, such as Elmo Roper and the 
International Research Associates, are 
polling privately for individual candi- 


New Jersey congressional 
D 52% R48% 
New Jersey senatorial 


Undecided 7.5% 


Big undecided 
swing the vote either way except in Minn. 
and N. M. 


Won't release results but trend looks *‘rather 
Democratic." 


Humphrey-D-F-L 
Bjornson-R 
Undecided 










New York congressional 
D52% R48% 
New York gubernatorial 
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46%  Nonvoters screened out. 
53% 


1% 


21,855 straws out-of 30,000 in already. 
Ives gains 1.2% when straws are weighted ' 
according to likely city v. upstate turnout. [| 





Intuition 


dates. ‘These pollsters are interested 
mainly in issues—what bothers the vot- 
ers, whom they blame. 

Others are more interested in look- 
ing back at the election after it’s over. 
The University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center, for instance, will con- 
tinue polling right up to the day be- 
fore the election. Its object is to use 
the data collected now for after-the- 
election analysis of factors influencing 
the outcome. Other pollsters, such as 
George Gallup, will run_ last-minute 
polls largely for their own benefit. 
Gallup feels that one of the main values 
of political polling is that it gives the 
experts a chance to check their tech- 
niques; findings are conclusively proved 
right or wrong on election day. 
¢ Techniques—Ever since their 1948 
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disaster, pollsters have been hard at 
work developing new techniques and 
polishing up old ones. They have 
worked out sampling methods that they 
think are more accurate than those 
used in 1948. They have invented ways 
of keeping a closer check on interview- 
ers, who have been known in some 
cases to turn in questionnaires answered 
by totally imaginary citizens. 

And not only have the pollsters 
striven for more scientific accuracy; 
they have also been turning toward a 
more intuitive kind of polling. They 
are supplementing their standard field 
interviewers with what Elmo Roper 
calls “roving reporters’—skilled politi- 
cal analysts who go to kev districts and 
spend most of the time just talking to 
people about politics. The combina- 
tion of mathematical sampling and in- 
tuitive listening is expected to produce 
better results than either method alone. 

Samuel Lubell, political analyst and 
author, specializes in the intuitive poll- 
ing method. He has run many pre- and 
post-election survevs almost _ single- 
handed, just by roving around and talk- 
ing. ‘This year he is trying to deperson- 
alize his system by using reporters of 
newspapers that carry his column. 
¢ Problems—As the pollsters do more 
and more autopsies on their work, they 
discover more problems that need to be 
taken care of. Two of the thorniest: 

Turnout. People don’t like to admit 
to interviewers that they are not going 
to do their duty as citizens and vote. 
This makes it hard to predict turnout— 
often a deciding factor in an election. 
To get around this, pollsters have been 
experimenting with ways to determine 
the intensity of an interviewee’s politi- 
cal feelings. 

“Undecided” category. The group of 
voters who, right before an election, 
still don’t know for whom they will 
vote, often hold the key to the election. 
No satisfactory way to predict the votes 
of these citizens has yet been worked 
out. In 1948, the undecideds went 
mostly for Harry S. Truman; in 1952, 
for Eisenhower. 
¢ Predictions—What about next Tues- 
day? Pollsters warn that massive shifts 
can take place within days before an 
election, but here’s what they were 
cautiously predicting at midweek: 

Elmo Roper: The trend is “rather 
Democratic.” 

George Gallup: Only 42.3-million 
will cast votes. Indeed, some 60% of 
the people have given little or no 
thought to the election at all. 

Samuel Lubell: There is an “unbe- 
lievably low interest in the election.” 
Affection for Pres. Eisenhower will 
probably have little effect on the out- 
come. Emphasis is on the “pocket- 
book”; hence the Democrats will prob- 
ably get control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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... Gives Citizens a Slow Burn 


A brisk wind blew away Los Angeles’ 
16-day-old, eye-searing smog last week 
(picture, top), but had little effect on 
the heavy political smoke that remained. 
Citizens began gathering in the streets 
with gas masks (picture, bottom), while 
nearly 4,500 angered suburbanites from 
Pasadena marched towaid the city hall, 
demanded that local oil refineries be 
closed down. 

Gov. Goodwin J. Knight immedi- 
ately flew to the scene, and asked re- 


fineries to try a test shutdown. Bil 
refinery operators bridled at the sugges 
tion, said they were tired of bem 
political scapegoats. By midweek, Ga 
Knight, sensing that the smog might 
have election overtones, took emer 
gency measures. He authorized th 
public health department, under } 
$100,000 grant, to attack the problem 
he asked the state university to develop 
an antismog device for autos; he asked 
auto companies to aid the project. 
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Steel's Fortunes Take an Upward Turn 


@ The auto industry—spurred by dwindling inven- 


tories, new models, and strike threats—is back in the market. 


@ With Detroit's return has come a wave of steel 


buying among other industries. 


@ As a result, steelmen look forward to happier 


days, for the next six months at least. 


The steel business was about as 
happy this week as it has been for more 
than a year. After month upon frus- 
trating month of awaiting a solid up- 
tum, the whole industry was looking 
forward to better business through 1954 
and for a couple of months at least 
into 1955. Even the most conserva- 
tive predictions for the fourth-quarter 
industrywide operating rate ranged 
from 72% to 75% of capacity. Opti- 
mists in the industry, with their confi- 
dence buoyed up by fast-rising business 
yolume in their own companies, expect 
fourth-quarter operations to be in the 
80% or 90% zone. 

Backing steel’s confident prognosis 
were some comforting figures. Opera- 
tions this week were 74.3% of capacity, 
representing an output of 1,772,000 
tons. This rate is the highest since the 
week of Feb. 15, when the industry, 
operating at 74.6% of capacity, pro- 
duced 1,799,000 tons. 
¢ Stimulus—What’s sending the indus- 
try’s spirits soaring is no mystery. No 
matter how you slice it, today’s mood 
stems from the auto makers. ‘That’s 
true even though steel salesmen agree 
that the products that have been hold- 
ing the steel business up—since the op- 
crating rate began to slide in July, 1953 
are still about as good as they have 
been. But it’s the automobile business 
that has put the bounce back into the 
industrv’s walk this week. 

There’s plenty of bounce, too. One 
producer says he is sold out for the re- 
mainder of 1954 on both cold-rolled 
and galvanized sheets. He adds that in 
another week he’ll be sold out on both 
through the first quarter of 1955. An- 
other producer is sold out through 1954 
on both hot-rolled and_ cold-rolled 
sheets and “will have to break some 
records to meet the promises we've 
made.” 

* Customer Returns—What has _hap- 
pened is that the automobile business 
has finally worked itself out of inven- 
tory. As far back as a vear ago, wishful 
thinkers were saying that the inventory 
drawdown that had begun in mid-1953 
Was coming to a close. Their miscalcu- 
lations proved one thing: that only an 
auto maker knows how many places 
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there are to squirrel away some steel. 

But the steel industry has had a year 
to learn. Now, it figures—after studying 
the year-long record of steel consump- 
tion (high) vs. steel production (low)— 
the inventory drawdown is not only 
complete, but actually is about to re- 
verse itself. Company after company 
seems about convinced that today’s 
bright prospects are built not only on 
steel sales for the new auto models, 
but also on a move by auto makers to 
rebuild stocks a little—to raise them 
from levels that couldn’t be lived with 
in a period of brisk business. And De- 
troit, the steelmakers say happily, is 
figuring that all those new models will 
bring about some real brisk business. 
¢ Foundation—As you conduct a steel 
salesman down the list of products 
other than automobile sheets, vou find 
a firm underpinning for all this opti- 
mism. By and large, there isn’t a dog 
in the list—other than railroad products. 
Steel producers, who have tended to 
scorn railroad items for years as “non- 
compensatory” admit more or less rue- 
fully that they’re in bad shape today 
for business in such items as rails, rail- 
road hardware, and the light structural 
shapes that go into railroad cars. 

But their complaints stop about 
there. No one figures that tinplate will 
be very good through the end of the 
year—but then, tinplate never is. very 
good in the last quarter. Everyone ex- 
pects this item to take off with a rush 
when the season opens up again. 

From there on, the product-by- 
product rundown gets fairly monoto- 
nous. Structurals—which with tinplate, 
pipe and oil country goods have held 
the steel business together for the past 
vear—are almost as good as they have 
been. Seamless pipe has lost some 
backlog, but it still sells smartly. 
Welded pipe is about where it has been 
for six months. Wire, other than mer- 
chant grades, seems to be a little better. 
¢ Other Factors—But nobody _pavs 
much attention to the products that 
kept the furnaces warm while Detroit 
worked off all the fat. What the steel- 
men talk about today is the fact that 
Detroit’s back on the market. 

One of the things they argue about, 


when Detroit is mentioned, is whether 
the auto makers are figuring on an extra- 
ordinarily productive first half. There’s 
some gossip around Pittsburgh that the 
auto makers are afraid there may be a 
strike June 1 over the guaranteed 
annual wage that UAW-CIO chieftain 
Walter Reuther has promised will 
come. 

Pittsburgh is divided over whether 
the good business it foresees for almost 
half a year ahead is attributable to the 
widespread model changes alone, or 
whether it’s dependent in part on De- 
troit’s desire to produce at a fast clip 
just in case there is a strike. 

With Detroit’s return to the market 
has come some increased buying by the 
appliance makers, who use a lot of cold- 
rolled sheets in their white goods lines. 
Several steel producers report that appli- 
ance purchasing has perked up, and 
there has been some improvement in 
electrical sheets, which are used for 
motors and transformers. 
¢ Prospects—On the Pacific Coast this 
week, steel warehousemen heard U.S. 
Steel’s Richard F. Sentner, assistant ex- 
ecutive vice-president, spell out the 
prospects for 1955. Sentner’s reading 
didn’t send them out dancing in the 
streets, but neither did it send them 
home very worried. According to him, 
none of the three major steel-consum- 
ing industries—autos, construction, or 
machinery, which jointly take about 
60% of all production—will operate at 
quite as high a level next year as each 
did in 1954. 

Of the industries that take the other 
40% of steel’s production, only the con- 
tainers group will take more steel than 
it did in 1954. Railroad and defense 
buying will be down, Sentner thinks, 
but oil and gas, agriculture, export and 
appliance purchasers will take about as 
much as they'll take this year. 
¢ Production Up—But Big Steel is less 
unhappy than Sentner’s reading might 
indicate. Next vear’s industry ship- 
ments of steel, says Sentner, will exceed 
those of 1954, reaching an ingot pro- 
duction of 90-million to 95-million tons 
—against this vear’s 86-million—and an 
average operating rate of 72% to 76%, 
as against about 70% this year. 

The answer, Sentner says, will lie in 
the fact that evervbody drew down in- 
ventories in 1954. Now, he says, they're 
down to a point where 1955 consump- 
tion will have to be supplied by ship 
ments and where, quite possibly, stecl 
users will have to boost inventory again 
to meet seasonal demands. So he pre- 
dicts an increase in steel production 
next year, even though he foresees that 
1955 steel consumption will end up 
slightly below that of 1954. 
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Profits: On Balance, Holding Up 


Aircraft 


Douglas Aircraft* 


Automotive 


Budd 
Eaton Mfg 


Building supply 
Alpha Portland Cement. .. 
Marquette Cement. 


U. S. Gypsum 
Johns-Manville 


Chemical 


American Cyanamid..... 
Diamond Alkali. . 
Hercules Powder........ 
Dow Chemical. . . 
Monsanto Chemical. ..... 
Rohm & Haas dings 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 


Containers 


Armstrong Cork......... 
Container Carp.......... 
Continental Can......... 


Consumer goods 


Gillette 
Liggett & Myers......... 
Wm. Wrigley Jr......... 


Food 


Best Foods... .. 
Corn Products euiaing. - 
General Foods. . howe 


Electrical equipment 
General Electric 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. . 
Radio Corp. of America. . 


Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers. . 
Caterpillar Tractor........ 
National Supply......... 
See @ Gl”... sc 
Worthington 


Metals 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel. . 
Granite City Steel... . 
Kaiser Steel _ 
Republic Steel.......... 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 


Paper 
St. R P 5 
Sates... 
Petroleum and mr 


Atlantic Refining. . 
Pittsburgh Consol. Coal... 
Phillips Petroleum....... 
Shell Oil a 

Texas Co 


Textiles 
Industrial Rayon......... 


Miscellaneous 
Anchor Hocking Glass. . 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 


* quarter ending Aug. 31. 
** quarter ending July 31. 
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3rd Qtr. 
1954 





SALES —————. 


3rd Qtr. 
1953 


% Change 


(thousands of dollars) 


$205,639 $173,502 


231,987 


57,563 
48 336 
189,728 


48,800 
21,826 


51,709 
187,812 


719,800 
52,795 
215,976 


38,604 
16,133 
29.977 
195,617 
102,482 


149,431 
44,900 


76,041 
47,384 


25,430 

9,679 
51,679 
65,384 


89,769 
22,068 
46,841 

110,504 
82,593 
28,254 

254,710 


55,237 
48,852 
185,396 


40,100 
21,761 


50,732 
181,307 


198, 742 


132,577 
106,017 
59,645 
97,503 


52,227 
25,336 
37,658 
296,628 
142,204 


148,549 
39,600 


42,952 
329,158 


18,647 


+18.5% 
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3rd Qtr. 
1954 


3rd Qtr. 
1953 


—— won ——. 


% Change 


(thousands of dollars) 


$9,012 $3,283 +174.5% 


6,520 


17 ‘696 
26,109 
54,399 


1,905 
2,273 


2,677 
1,239 
5,134 
4,494 


4,650 
1,274 
2,884 
9,763 
6,184 
1,448 

26,419 


2,600 
2.675 
5,552 


4,800 
6,196 
2,468 


951 
3,619 
6,248 


40,969 
2,610 
6,967 


4,697 
5,367 
2,478 
6,220 
1,509 


2,039 
2,286 
3,348 

14,048 
8.058 


10,150 
3,500 


10,390 

3,127 
21,233 
30,736 
47,373 


2,168 


—73.6 
—51.2 


+42.4 
+7t.3 
+87.7 
+ 4.2 


+38.4 


—73.2 


—445 


~—37.2 
—2a.0 
16.7 
15.1 
+14.8 


—45.4 


+52.7 


As a general thing, you can expegt 
corporate profit reports to reflect the 
over-all economic picture, rather than 
to sketch out a forecast of what’s ahead, 
And that’s true of the third-quarter 
1954 returns as they drift in. 

The sampling of early reports taby. 
lated in the columns at the left tells g 
story of conditions that were still spotty, 
A lag in sales and profits behind 1953 
” still noticeable in 


was Many cases, 
There was a wide variation from jp. 
dustry to industry: booming construe. 
tion, sagging auto sales, still weaker 


steel demand—but for scattered com- 
panies in some lines, even a new record 
or near-record. 

By and large, the picture was good. 
Profits were still high, and the stock. 
holder fared well. But there was no 
more than a hint of the upturn in busi- 
ness that became evident this fall. 

Among the companies in the sam- 
pling thus far available, there was little 
change from previous quarters. Few of 
them performed very differently in the 
third quarter from what they did in 
the first half of the year. Third-quarter 
sales and earnings pointed once again 
to pretty much the same soft spots and 
strong spots in the U.S. economy. 
¢ Key Groups—Automotive parts com- 
panies showed the effects of recent re- 
ductions in auto output. They antici- 
pate improvement in the fourth quarter, 
now that the changeover to 1955 
models is nearly completed. Building 
supply companies, on the other hand, 
rolled up substantial profits as the build- 
ing boom soared onward toward what 
looks at this point like an all-time rec- 
ord year. 

The modest sales increases of ‘the 
food companies confirm reports that 
consumer caution has not extended to 
spending for food. The consumer seems 
to be looking for more and _ better 
things to eat than ever before—and the 
food companies have profited. 

Steel companies (page 31), with sub- 

stantial reductions in sales, showed big 
declines in profits as the steel rate 
slipped to 64.1% of capacity in the 
third quarter of 1954— compared to a 
healthy 93.1% of capacity in the same 
1953 quarter. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel’s net had the “steepest drop- 
73.2%. Even the huge decline in 
taxes—82.5% below the same quarter 
last vear—cut its loss by only a few 
points: Its pre-tax profits were down 
79.2%. 
e Out in Front—Some individual com- 
panies, as well as groups, were able 
to buck all the adverse factors and 
come out well ahead of the field. 

Top exhibit in this category is Doug: 
las Aircraft Co.—only major firm in the 
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gircraft group available for the early 
ample. The Douglas report was for 
the quarter ended Aug. 31. The tre- 
mendous boost of 174.5% in earnings 
wer the like 1953 period followed a 
frst half 1954 that was already 91% 
wer 1953’s first six months. Third- 

yarter sales were up a good but not 
startling 18.5%. Nine-months net 
sood 111.6% over the comparable 

jod a year earlier. 

The third-quarter earnings boost for 
Douglas was due in part to the fact that 
1953's third quarter was comparatively 

r (41.9% under second-quarter 1953 
in net profit). But soaring sales of 
Douglas DC-7 and the impetus to the 
aircraft industry from the flow of de- 
fense contracts (BW —Oct.23’54,p26) 
were what put the lift in revenues. 
The industry’s net also took a jump 
with the death of excess profits taxes 
this year. 

At any rate, Douglas seems about to 
set a new record for itself in net earn- 
ings, topping its 1953 peak. 

One chemical firm, Rohm & Haas 
Co., was able to tally up an 89.4% 
rise in third-quarter net in 1954 as 
against 1953 (on top of a first-six- 
months increase of 80%). This was in 
the face of generally modest sales in- 
creases for the group, with some de- 
clines. 

«Basis of Comparison—Some of the 
fgures show up in a little different 
light when you look at the basis of com- 
parison. Machinery companies, for ex- 
ample, had substantial profit rises de- 
spite sales declines—but the compari- 
son is with a year that was by no means 
good. The farm equipment dealers in 
the group found 1953 considerably be- 
low their postwar peak (BW —Oct.23 
34,p59). 

With steel, it’s just the opposite— 
comparisons are with a peak year. 
Steel’s third quarter this year was the 
poorest in a long time. Production 
managed to pull up in September to 
66.3% of capacity from August’s 
63.1%; yet September was below any 
month in the first half of 1954. Octo- 
ber—-with production estimated this 
week at 74.3% of capacity—has brought 
further increases that should be re- 
fected in final-quarter reports. 
*Fuels—In the petroleum industry, 
it’s the top-heavy supply situation, with 
iesulting declines in output, that makes 
third-quarter figures what they are. 
Among firms available for the sampling, 
only the big Texas Co. had a plus sign 
on its net profits in comparison with 
1953’s third quarter. 

Coal producers fared badly. Even 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., the 
country’s largest bituminous producer, 
felt the sharp drop in demand for coal. 
Its sales fell 24.5% and net profit 
slipped 22.1% in the third-quarter com- 
parison of 1954 with 1953. 
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Ford Steals a March... 


. .. on the competition, and perhaps on the Justice 
Dept., by overhauling its pricing system. Remote dealers will 
pay less for freight and distribution. 


Ford Motor Co. made a quiet an- 
nouncement last week that shook the 
auto industry to its heels. By chopping 
“delivery and distribution charges” to 
about 20% of its dealers and hiking 
wholesale prices a shade, Ford, in ef- 
fect, took a long step toward equalizing 
its selling prices in various parts of the 
country. 

What Ford did was to reduce freight 
charges to all dealers located more than 
1,000 miles from Detroit. In most 
cases these charges have not represented 
actual freight paid. The dealers are 
supplied from the nearest assembly 
plant, but the freight has been calcu- 
lated on the basis of shipping an assem- 
bled car all the way from Detroit. 
Hence, the cut in the charge actually 
means a lower wholesale price to the 
remote dealers. 

To offset this price cut Ford hiked 
the price of its line—$3 on a Ford light 
truck, $13.50 on the Customline V8, 
$21 on a Lincoln. 
¢ Consequences—This shift in the di- 
rection of a one-price system will do 
several things besides make the re- 
mote dealers happy. 

For one thing, it may help head off 
action by the Justice Dept. to elim- 
inate “phantom freight” charges, which 





2 SP ty * 


New Job for Aluminum 


The metal’s latest job is to help 
keep the Swiss mountains where they 
belong. Workmen are building alu- 
minum barriers 8,000 ft. above Airolo 
to stem snow avalanches that have de- 
stroyed many villages in the past. 





result when the dealer pays freight 
based on delivery from Dearborn, even 
though delivery might be made from 
nearer branch assembly plants. Justice 
investigators have felt that auto indus- 
try practices haven’t been essentially dif- 
ferent from the outlawed “‘basing point” 
system previously used in the steel and 
cement industries. 

¢ Bootlegging—The switch also strikes 
a severe blow at the practice of new 
car bootlegging, which up to now the 
industry has been unable to curb by 
legal action (BW—Jul.31°54,p34). 

Since freight charges to distant 
dealers were far higher than the actual 
cost of transporting a car, bootleggers 
had a big price spread to exploit. Pre- 
viously, freight charges tacked onto, 
say, Ford’s Customline delivered in Los 
Angeles came to $280. Now a Los An- 
geles dealer will pay $179 for freight, 
plus $13.50 more on the price of the 
car—a saving of $87.50, which he can 
pass on to the customer. 

This means a squeeze on bootleggers 
who were previously able to buy a block 
of cars from, say, a franchised Detroit 
dealer, paying him a profit of $50 a car, 
and shipping the lot to the West Coast 
at a per-car price of at less than $125. 
The bootlegger who once had a wide 
price spread to bail him out now stands 
to lose on the deal, since an authorized 
Ford dealer will pay only $179 for dis- 
tribution costs. 
¢ Competition—Where the new price 
policy results in cuts, it puts other car 
makers at a competitive disadvantage, 
until they can take similar action. 
Ford’s move, say company spokesmen, 
will bring about such large savings in 
some market areas that other manufac- 
turers will have no choice but to fol- 
low suit. 
¢ Updating—Ford’s action in changing 
its price system is the first such change 
in about 40 years, or since the days 
when Henry Ford, Sr., originated the 
branch assembly plant concept to de- 
liver cars faster and assemble them 
cheaper. 

By mid-week, GM took the gambit, 
and announced a shift in its pricing 
policy, effective on 1955 models. It re- 
duced distribution charges to dealers 
more than 1,200 mi. from its Michigan 
plants, a move that will affect 20% of 
GM’s automotive volume. Freight 
charges on all Chevrolet models except 
the convertible and the station wagon 
will be a maximum of $140 for delivery 
at Los Angeles. 
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Store Doomed 


Wanamaker plans to 
close its main New York store. 
Employees are making a stab 
at buying the property. 


Mergers: 


of Mergers pronane and Mining Concerns) 





Back toward the level — 
of the 1920s) | 


New York City shed sentimental 
tears this week as the death warrant 
was read for the John Wanamaker de- 
partment store at Broadway and Ninth 
Street. With no warning, Pres. John 
E. Raasch of the parent corporation 
came up from Philadelphia and told 
officers of the New York store to pre- 
pare to shut up shop in January. 

The Wanamaker store is one of the 
city’s merchandising landmarks, loved 
for its family atmosphere and its com- 
munity carol singing in The Rotunda 
at Christmas time but rather neglected 
in recent years. Left behind in the 
uptown migration of department stores, 
it stands 25 blocks south of the major 
shopping center. 
¢ One Hope—One possible rescuer ap- = 
peared. Pal P. Milling, head of Lo- 8 bie 
cal 9 of the John Wanamaker Inde- ee gt es oy oe 
pendent Union, proposed purchase by 
the employees for some $12.5-million. 

He thinks it could be swung by sale of FTC Wa nts to ies Why 


shares to the 2,000 employees and by 





PEt Ebpt et i Lif 








loans from unnamed bankers who see The Federal Trade Commission problem of sifting hundreds of mer 
a future for the store. stepped into the current merger situa- gers hasn’t really been touched. Howrey 
Milling insists the store is doing well, tion this week with both feet. The says there are 209 cases now to be 
though other retailers are skeptical. “In commission took these two actions: looked at in his shop, and more may 
the last five years,” says Milling, ““Wan- ¢ It ordered a full-scale study by be turned up. 
amaker’s has done more gross annual its Bureau of Economics of the reasons e Aims—What the FTC wants to know 
business than anytime in the last quar- behind the recent wave of mergers. is how the mergers fall into these pat- 
ter-century.”” Women’s Wear Daily es- ¢ It came up with a set of figures, _ terns: (1) the desire for product diversi- 
timates annual volume at about $22- drawn from its own books, showing fication; (2) the desire to lessen com 
million. that this merger wave has topped every- _ petition; (3) the desire of smallex firms 


¢ Bright Past—In its heyday, the New thing on record except for the flood to get big quickly to compete more 
York Wanamaker’s was a worthy cousin tide of the 1920s (chart above). The effectively with large, entrenched com- 
to the parent store in Philadelphia. FTC count marks the first time any panies; (4) financial failure of the ac 
The store grew up in the 1890s, when agency has produced actual figures on quired firm; and (5) the desire to inte- 
founder John Wanamaker bought the corporate combinations. grate “forwatd” to a higher stage ot 
A. T. Stewart & Co. store. Later he e Enigma—The merger line on the fabrication or “backward” to raw mate- 
built a second store across the street, chart brings out another point—one _ rial sources. _/ 
with a footbridge linking the two. that goes far to explain why the FTC No. 2 is the big one, because it is 

In recent years, however, the New and Edward F. Howrey, its Republican the economic effects, not the motives, 
York store fell more and more behind chairman, have put their economists to that make a merger legal or illegal. But 
the times. It stayed put while others work to dig into the reasons. The rush Howrey and other FTC members be 
moved to midtown, it failed to put in of corporate mergers in the 1950s came _ lieve they can’t really evaluate recent 
moving staircases or air nig yg it in spite of the 1950 Clayton Act merger patterns without analyzing the 
lagged in women’s styles. A year or so. amendment banning any such com-_ reasons. 


ago, the company cleared out the old _ bination if it ‘ ‘may tend to substantially It’s too early yet to set a time limtt, 
Stewart building and leased it to the _ lessen competition” (BW—Oct.9’54, but FTC staffers talk about a report in 
federal government for office space. p25). three to six months. They are to give 

Wanamaker still has two branches From the postwar low of 137 before special attention to several industnes 


that will stay open in downtown Man- adoption of the amendment, corporate where recent mergers seem most nu- 
hattan, a branch in Great Neck, Long acquisitions and combinations rose to merous: baking, paper, textiles, dairy, 
Island, and another about to open in 822 in 1952, then fell off slightly last chemicals, automotive, and primary 
the Cross County shopping center in _ year. metals. Much data is already in FTC 
Westchester. The Philadelphia store, So far, FTC and the antitrusters files. Companies that have merged 
too, is expanding into the outskirts, have tumed down a few combines, and since 1950 have received letters asking 
with a new branch in Wilmington, FTC has taken legal action against pertinent questions. How much addi 
Del., and one being built in Wynne- three companies that bought out com- _ tional data FTC will need depends on 
wood, outside Philadelphia. petitors against its advice. But the big how the probe shapes up. 
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GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON SURFACE GRINDER 


This basic fundamental clearly explains the universal accept- 
ance of Allen-Bradley motor controls: One moving part 
—one possibility of trouble; two moving parts—two 
possibilities of trouble; many moving parts— virtually a 
guarantee of trouble! 

Simplicity of design . . . that is the secret of the trouble 
free operation of all Allen-Bradley controls. When you 
eliminate moving or wearing parts like pins, pivots, link- 
ages, and bearings, you automatically eliminate trouble. Since 
all Allen-Bradley solenoid starters have only ONE moving 
part, that is your assurance of trouble free control operation. 
Also, the double break, silver alloy contacts never need 
filing, cleaning, or dressing. They are always in perfect 
operating condition. 

You cannot go wrong when you specify “Allen-Bradley” 
—it’s QUALITY control! Experience has established this fact. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 





In this Universal Type Bulle- Bulletin 709, Size 0, Auto- 
tin 700 Relay, any contact matic Across-the-line Starter 
- be oe from “nor- —the smallest member of a 


mally —_ “normally line of starters rated up to 

closed” by anu changing 300 hp, 220v; 600 hp, 440- 

the terminal connection. 550 v—all identical in design 
and principle of operation. 


ALLEN- BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTOR CONTROL 
‘Soe Le 


a, é . = 













This control panel operates the Gallmeyer 
& Livingston Surface Grinder. 


























On conveyors such as shown, many plants are using Osborn Disc-Center Wire 
Wheel Brushes to remove dirt and scale continuously. Eliminates dismantling 
for cleaning. Saves manhours. An OBA can help you do this. 


He puts the finger on operations 
where you can cut costs 


N Osborn Brushing Specialist helps ’ 
cut your costs by spotting operations 
where cleaning and finishing can be done 
faster and better with power brushes. 
In many plants, he has showed how power 
brushes can save manhours and reduce 
downtime in cleaning conveyor chains 
such as the one above. In other plants, 
he helps boost output of finishing or 
cleaning operations for machined parts. 
At no cost or obligation, you can have 
an Osborn Brushing Analysis made in 
your plant. The Osborn Brushing Special- 
ist will study your cleaning, finishing 
and burr removal operations and submit 
a written report with recommendations 
for improvements. 





NEW DISC-CENTER BRUSHES. Ove of Osborn’s 
new developments is a fast-acting, harder- 
working Heavy-Duty Disc-Center Wire 
Wheel Brush. It is designed for operations 
that require tough cutting action with mod- 
erate flexibility. 


Find out how the latest power-brushing techniques can cut your costs and im- 
prove product quality. Ask for an OBA. Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-49, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Opshou Bushing Analysi 


TO HELP YOU DISCOVER HIGHER QUALITY AND LOWER COSTS WITH POWER BRUSHING 
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Construction continued to set new te. 

ords through September, the Commer 

Dept. reports. The rest of the economy 

sailed along on even keel. 
* 


The Supreme Court again refused ty 
review four cases involving “fair trade” 
laws. This upheld lower court findi 
against New York and New Jersey dy 
count houses. 

& 
The New York Thruway is now the 
longest toll road in the country. Open. 
ing of 183 mi. from Newburgh to Utia 
exactly doubled the length of Thruway 
in use, displacing the 327-mi. Pennsy. 
vania ‘Turnpike as mileage leader. 

* 


A court order postponed this week’ 
scheduled vote of stockholders on sale 
of Follansbee Steel Corp. physical as 
sets to a syndicate headed by Frederick 
W. Richmond (page 154). A minority 
group of shareholders obtained the or 
der in an effort to keep the plant oper 
ating in West Virginia. 
* 
The richest source of Vitamin C yet 
discovered was tapped this week in 
Puerto Rico. The first pack of acerol 
juice from 30,000 cherry-like, cultivated 
trees is being made by the BIB Com. 
for blending with other fruit juices and 
tor use in candy, bread, and other foods. 
Vitamin C content is said to be 8) 
times that of orange juice. 
s 

Expansion plans: B. I’. Goodrich Co. 
will spend more than $100-million in 
the next five years, mostly to build up 


tubeless tire capacity. . . . Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. is starting a $5} 
million improvement and expansion at 


Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa., for com 
pletion early in 1956. Facilities will be 
enlarged for structural steel, special 
seamless tubes, electric-weld pipe, wite, 
and galvanized sheets. 

a 
Pressed Steel Car Co. has just changed 
its name to U.S. Industries, Inc., to 
reflect the company’s diversification. 

& 
Dow Chemical Co.’s lease on the gov- 
ernment-owned Velasco (Tex.) mag 
nesium plant, due to expire this week 
(BW—Oct.23’54,p30), was extended 
three months, to give time for decision 
about ultimate disposal of the plant. 

e 
A new sealed-beam headlight, with 80 
ft. more range but less glare, will be 
used on some 1955 cars. It is inter 
changeable with present sealed-beam 
units. The new lamp was developed 
cooperatively by the auto industry. 
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“DON’T TELL ME THAT HAPPENED AT WORK!” 


“‘Well, dear, I...” 

“You can’t tell me that happened on 
the job. Everybody knows it’s the safest 
place in town to work. Now where did 
you get that black eye?” 

“I’m just trying to tell you, honey. I 
bumped it in the cellar this morning. 
You’re darned right the plant is 
safe. I ought to stay there .. . it’s a 
lot safer than this house!”’ 

A modern loss prevention pro- 
gram does more than prevent indus- 
trial accidents. It builds a plant’s 
reputation as ‘“‘a good place to 
work.” A reputation like that spreads 
through a whole community. 

Liberty Mutual’s accident pre- 
vention activities are one phase of 
the most complete program de- 


vised by an insurance company to re- 
duce loss in industry. Called Human- 
ics, the program also includes Indus- 
trial Engineering, Industrial Hygiene 
and Industrial Preventive Medicine. 
When an accident occurs in spite of 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


those preventive activities, Humanics 
works to reduce its human and financial 
cost. In difficult cases, the advice of dis- 
tinguished specialists in orthopedics and 
traumatic surgery is available. Finally, 
the seriously injured are helped to 
return to normal living and eam- 
ing. This is done at the Liberty 
Mutual Rehabilitation Centers in 
Boston and Chicago, or through 
comparable services elsewhere. 
Humanics can help you cut your 
compensation insurance costs. How 
.. and how much . . . you can find 
out by calling or writing the nearest 
Liberty Mutual office. Look for iti 
your telephone book. Or write tous 
at 175 Berkeley Street, Boston 1, 
Massachusetts. 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS * 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








yASHINGTON The political stakes Nov. 2 go far beyond the question of which party 
uREAU controls the House and Senate for the next two years. 






“OCT. 30, 1954 Eisenhower’s personal prestige is on the line. His spectacular campaign 
co finish was decided upon after GOP leaders convinced him that only he 
could save his party from defeat. Victory will give him added strength 
within the party. Defeat, after his personal effort, will put a big question 
mark over whether he can bring the GOP back in 1956. 

On the Democratic side, future political fortunes also are involved. 
Adlai Stevenson, leading the Democratic attack, will be in a strong position 
to win renomination in 1956 if his party scores now. His opponents will 
stand a better chance of blocking him if the Nov. 2 bid fails. 


—e— 


Look ahead, as you wait for the vote counting. A few things seem 
sure no matter which party comes out on top in the Congressional elections. 


Eisenhower will remain the big influence on policy. He has two years 
to go, at least. A favorable Congress will mean smoother sailing for his 
aims, of course. But a hostile Congress won’t bring quick policy reversals. 
In his dramatic campaign windup, Eisenhower has made commitments that 
the Democrats will find hard to fight, if they win Congress. 


















ee 
Example: Eisenhower’s goals for business growth (page 27). There’ll 
be disputes over methods—important. But the two parties are close in aims. 


A $500-billion economy in 10-years is considered do-able by all sides. 
Eisenhower made the headlines this week by embracing this as a GOP goal. 
And he set down his views on what government should do to help make 
sure that it is achieved. 


Truman talked of the same thing, which is basically a projection of 
the economy’s “normal” growth rate into the future. Truman also had 
ideas on the government’s role in seeing to it that the growth took place. 
But, unlike Eisenhower, he cut out a more dominant role for the federal 
government. 
















—o— 


Take a look at Eisenhower’s “musts”—some things necessary to 
achieve the growth goal over the next 10 years. Democrats back part of 
them. 


Foreign trade expansion heads the list. Eisenhower favors low tariffs. 
On this, he may get more Democratic than Republican support in Congress. 


Then, there’s more spending for public works. Eisenhower's road pro- 
gram, $50-billion extra over 10 years, has been well publicized. But growth 
a'ong the same line is indicated in school spending, hospital spending, and 
the like (page 28). This thinking is bound to win support among free 
spending Democrats. 


4 Continued farm price support is in the plans, too. There’s no fight 
between the parties on whether to prop farm prices. The issue is over how 
high the props should be. On this, Democrats outdo Eisenhower. 


—_—eo— 

Handling the atom for power production will be an issue. Eisenhower 
is willing to rely on private development, a policy that_he got through 
Congress this year. A Democratic majority would try to reverse this. And 
such a shift would face a Presidential veto. 


Other resource developments are involved. A Democratic Congress 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 30, 1954 


would fight for federal dominance on water power projects. But here 
again, the President’s power to veto could head off any swift policy reversals. 


A quick clash on economics and tax cuts would be sure. A Democratic 
Congress could refuse to go along with further reductions in the defense 
budget, say. But it could not keep the Chief Executive from forcing econo- 
mies—refusing to spend all that’s appropriated. On taxes, it’s different. 
Eisenhower’s approach has been to grant relief designed to encourage busi- 
ness expansion. The Democrats want lower taxes for individuals—voters. 


The Washington doldrums will end swiftly, once the votes are in. Many 
decisions, especially those that get into politics, have been delayed, waiting 
for Nov. 2 to get out of the way. 

The Dixon-Yates TVA power contract will come up for public hearings 
Nov. 4. It will be the public’s first look at details of the plan. 


The McCarthy censure issue will hit the Senate fioor on Nov. 8. It 
looks as though the Wisconsin senator is in for a spanking. 


Arguments on how to handle nonsegregation in schools will commence 
Dec. 6 before the Supreme Court. Communities that ducked the issue this 
fall may be forced to make up their minds in early 1955. 


Government policy on leasing machine tools has the tool makers upset 
and is causing controversy between the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the military services. 

Here’s the situation: The armed services own upwards of a half-billion 
tools. Estimates of their value run up to $6-billion. About half the tools 
are idle, sitting in private plants or stored in warehouses. Many of them 
could be used for civilian production. ODM, which controls tool policy, has 
a general ban on leasing tools to industry for civilian production. But it 
does make exceptions, and the industry is afraid that these will lead to a 
general relaxation of the ban. The services favor a more liberal lease policy. 
They pay storage on the tools and must take care of maintenance costs. 
Leasing could reduce these charges. 


The industry sees a danger of competition. Leasing of government- 
owned tools would act to reduce orders to the industry. 


Problem of giving Democrats’ jobs to Republicans has been made more 
difficult by the Supreme Court decision that regular civil service procedures 
must be followed. It may be that Eisenhower will have to ask Congress to 
change the civil service laws so that the party in power can put men of its 
own picking into policymaking jobs. 

—oe— 


New farm price support decisions will be announced within a few weeks 
by Agriculture Secy. Benson. Producers of oil seeds and small grains, other 
than wheat, may be in for a jolt. 


Benson backtracked on rigid acreage controls to prevent land taken 
out of wheat from being planted with other supported crops. His plan now is 
to drop support levels, maybe even eliminate some props, for the small 
grains and oil seeds. Idea is that the lower prices would discourage plant- 
ings that would add to the surplus problems. Officials deny decisions have 
been delayed because of the elections. They insist time has been needed 


to make a study of drought effect on supplies. 
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When you use a power drive which is an assembly 
of motors, pulleys and belts, chains and sprockets, gearing, 
speed reducers, etc., you waste time and money in purchasing, handling 
and assembling these various units into the final drive. 

Master power drives designed as complete units with component 
parts matching size for size and rating for rating offer you considerable 
saving in space and money .. . es- 
pecially in the larger sized units. 





So don't put up with ‘‘make-shift’’ assemblies when you can select 
from Master's broad line, standard units which easily combine to give 
you the RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT shaft speed, the RIGHT features 
in one compact unit that you can use RIGHT where you want it. 

Use the RIGHT power drive to increase salabhility of your motor 
driven products .. . improve the economy, safety, and productivity of 


your plant equipment. That's the horsesense way to use horsepower, 
~ ps 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 1, OHIO 


1/8 TO 400 HORSEPOWER 





Make use of the 





























Unique Advantages of 


TONNAGE OZONE in your Oxidations 


You may have been limited in the past to traditional solutions 
of your oxidation problems ... but now you are free to 
consider the value of this outstanding new approach— 
Welsbach’s Tonnage Ozone. 

Ozone has always been regarded as a powerful oxidizing 
agent but there were problems—availability and depend- 
ability. Now those problems have been answered—with 
low-cost Tonnage Ozone, produced where it is used .. . by 
dependable Welsbach Ozonators. 

Just consider these unique advantages—advantages which 
only Welsbach Ozone can offer! 


1. Noprocurement problems. No freight, storage or materials 
handling expense. Welsbach Ozone is generated where it 
is used. 

2. Fully automatic for continuous processing—maintenance 
costs are negligible. And since the only raw materials 
needed are electricity and air or oxygen, operating costs 
are constant and predictable. 

3. Inorganic reaction with ozone is quantitative and instan- 
taneous. And, since only oxygen is added, no post-oxidative 
clean-up is needed. 

4. Ozone cleavage of unsaturated organic compounds is very 
specific, resulting in higher yields of purer products at 
a lower cost. 

5. Ozone can act as a catalyst in oxygen or air oxidations 
without requiring high temperatures and pressures. 


And now . . . here’s an easy way to find out what Welsbach 
Ozone can do for you. 





tow c¢cosT 


BACH 


ONE IS TONNAGE OZONE 


TRY OZONE IN YOUR LABORATORY 


The Welsbach T-23 Laboratory Ozonator is de- 
signed specifically as a precision laboratory instru- 
ment capable of constant and reproducible opera- 
tion, positively safe to use. It effects substantial 
savings in research through more efficient use of 
your chemists’ time and more rapid completion of 
the project. Write today for descriptive folder on 
the Model T-23 and, if you wish, indicate the 
nature of your problem. The Welsbach Corpora- 
tion, Ozone Processes Division, 1500 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Welsbach Model T-23 Laboratory Ozonator—Gives 
constant, reproducible operation with no ozone leaks, no 
electrical hazards and substantial savings in research 
time and money. Its many exclusive features have made 
it standard equipment where rapid, efficient research 
is essential. 


DEPENDABLE 
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COLE: “The ’46 was essen. 
tially a 1942 model. It ran 
ilong as a face-lift until 1949,” 


FISH: “The Aero Sedan brought 
advanced styling to Chevrolet.” 
(Two-door model at left.) 





COLE: “The Bel Air is a pret 
tige model—every car buyer 
wants his neighbor to know he’s 
been successful.” 
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Chevrolet has moved its model change ahead a year to stave off a 


challenge by Ford. GM Vice-Pres. Thomas H. Keating (cover and 
right) is gambling $100-million worth of plant and tooling on the 
success of the new cars. Pictures left and below show earlier 
Chevrolet sales leaders, with comments by Sales Manager William 
E. Fish and Chief Engineer Edward N. Cole on why they were 


styled as they were. 









The Chevrolet Story: Styling 


This weekend the public is taking 
its first look at the 1955 Chevrolet. 
To Thomas H. Keating (cover), Chev- 
rolet boss, the flashy V-8-powered new- 
comer is another sure shot in Chevvy’s 
fight to keep its sales leadership. To 
Chewy’s 7,600 dealers—closer to the 
market firing line—it’s a welcome lift 
in the nick of time. 

For nearly 20 years, Chevrolet’s 6-cyl. 
models (pictures, these pages) have out- 
sold everything else. This year, though, 
Ford has made its most serious chal- 
lenge since 1936. Official registration 
fgures through August give Chevvy a 
narrow 2,100-car lead. 

Ford is bringing out a new body for 
i955, and even the most confident 
Chevrolet officials concede that they, 
too, need a major product change. At 
this critical moment, the new product 
is on tap, redesigned from the ground 
up. 

The tricky fact about the ’55 Chevvy 
is this: It was conceived in June, 1952. 


How, then, did it arrive at just the 
right time, with just the right sales 
appeal: V-8 engine, wraparound wind- 
shield, and a_ lower, longer-looking, 
flashier body than Chevrolet has ever 
known? 


|. The Strategy 


“Call it management judgment or 
call it luck,” says Keating. 

But in the coldly calculating automo- 
bile business you can’t afford to trust 
to luck. The new Chevrolet—with new 
suspension, new engines, new frame, 
new body, new transmission features— 
cost more than $100-million in tools 
and plants. Keating says it’s the most 
complete change any auto manufac- 
turer has ever made in one year—a 
claim that others might dispute. 

Keating is gambling that enormous 
sum of money on two premises that are 
basic to the sales strategy of the busi- 
ness: (1) you have to change your car 


every year, and (2) styling is what sells 
automobiles. 

¢ Questions—When you start to relate 
those two premises to the 1955 Chev- 
rolet, however, you stir up more ques 
tions than you answer. How did 
Keating and his Chevrolet management 
decide two and one-half years ago what 
kind of styling would sell in’ 1955? 
Why is everything new on the Che 
rolet, not just the body? Why did 
Chevrolet wait until 1955 to change, 
when Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and Buick 
changed in 1954? 

Keating, his general sales manager, 
William E. Fish, and his chief engi- 
neer, Edward N. Cole (pictures), didn’t 
have to fly blind back in 1952 when 
they set out to find 1955’s market. 
They had some definite aids to naviga- 
tion, both in General Motors Corp. 
and in their own division: 

e General Motors practice (fol- 


lowed elsewhere, too) is to change body 
styles every three years. It would cost 

















FISH: “T’ve never seen a study 
that said styling is the one thing 
than makes people buy—but we 
know it’s true.” 
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HONING 

MACHINE 
One of 5 Standard 
Manual Models. Auto 


matic special machines 
to order 


| VAPOR BLAST 
} 





Forging die production 
increased from 35,000 
pieces to 90,000 pieces between sinkings 
simply by Vapor Blast Liquid Honing. 
Vapor Blast Liquid Honing Machines clean, 
deburr, finish & refinish metal parts faster 
and better. 


Read how you can use a Vapor Blast Ma- 

chine in Executive Report #451. You will 
be interested too, in our Preproof Research 

Laboratory Service on your metal produc- 
tion problem. No cost or obligation. 


Vapor Blast and Liquid Honing are Trademarks, 


VAPOR BLAST 
MFG. CO. 


3043 W. “Atkinson Ave. 
Milwaukee 16, Wis 
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> Write for new catalog 

k and prices of more than 


100 top selections for Xmas giving. 
*plus 10% Fed. Tax 
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too much and overload tool-making ca- 
pacity to change all five GM _ body 
styles in any one year, so the corpora- 
tion decides which cars will change in 
which years. 

e Corporation styling sets the basic 
styling for all cars, in conjunction with 
the corporation’s customer research de- 
partment. 

¢ Chevrolet Div.’s estimate of the 
market and the type of car necessary 
to sell that market puts the final re- 
sponsibility for styling in the hands of 
the division’s engineers. 
¢ Suggestions—Dealers’ comments and 
reports to Chevrolet’s sales force are 
relaved to the division’s engineering and 
manufacturing people as suggestions for 
inclusion in forthcoming cars. Used 
car sales are one of the strongest check- 
points vou can get. 

“If you want to find out the things 
people want, go to the used car people,” 
says Cole. “We engineer the used car 
of several years hence.” 


ll. The Timing 


The timing of Chevrolet’s change 
and the basic styling approach were 
heavily influenced by two corporation 
decisions. 
eA Year Lost—The first, while not 
intended to do so, in effect put Chev- 
rolet a year behind its arch-rival Ford 
in timing a style change. That was the 
decision in 1950 to postpone a. body 
change. 

Chevrolet had its first postwar major 
change in 1949. It was due for another 
new body in 1952. Tooling would 
have had to be ordered in 1950; due 
to the Korean War, GM postponed it. 
Chevrolet went through four vears— 
until 1953—with the same basic styling, 
but Ford came out with a new model 
in 1952. In the three-year cycle, 
Chevvy wouldn’t be due for a complete 
change until 1956. But it was apparent 
that Ford would be new in 1955, so 
Chevvy had to move up a year to meet 
the threat. 

To meet the threat successfully, it 
had to have “advanced” styling. To 
Keating, styling will be a “great con- 
tributory influence” on 1955 sales. To 
the sales people, though, it’s nearly all- 
important. “You could get by on anti- 
quated mechanical features,” says Sales 
Manager Fish, “‘as long as you had good 
styling.” 
¢ New Family Style—The second cor- 
poration decision that was so impor- 
tant to the 1955 Chevrolet was the 
adoption of a wide, low, squarish body 
with wraparound windshield as _ the 
“advanced” styling for the GM family. 
Used on the 1954 Cadillac, Oldsmo- 
bile, and Buick, this styling foreshad- 
owed the 1955 Chevrolet. 

It turned out, if sales are the cri- 
terion, to be good styling in the custom- 





er’s eyes—so a certain amount of sale 
appeal could be guaranteed for the 1955 
Chevrolet even before it went into pro. 
duction. But when Keating made his 
decision to move Chevvy up a year 
he didn’t know that. If the styling had 
flopped, Chevrolet was already too far 
committed to turn back by the time the 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and Buick hit 
the showrooms. 

e Bigger, Fancier—With cach stylin 
change since the war, Chevrolet (like 
other cars) has been getting bigger. Says 
Cole: ‘““We like to make it look as big 
as we possibly can—wide, low, and 
long.” If you tell Keating, Fish, and 
Cole that the 1955 car resembles the 
Oldsmobile, they will say, “No more 
than it does the Cadillac.” 

There’s a reason for the Caddy ref 
erence, even beyond the fact that Ed 
Cole once was chief engineer of Cadil- 
lac and has the “quality car’ back 
ground. It’s Chevvy’s striving to move 
up a notch in prestige. 

“Every car buyer wants his neighbor 

to know he’s been successful,” says 
Cole. 
e Moving Up—Chevrolet _ tentatively 
dipped into the prestige class in 1950 
when it introduced a two-door model 
named the “Bel Air.” It clicked, 
and the Bel Air series next year took its 
place in the Chevvy line-up. 

“The medium-priced cars were push- 
ing down into our field,” says Fish, “so 
we brought out the Bel Air to push up 
and get part of their business.” He 
feels he should sell about 25% of the 
cars in the medium-price class. 

The job of the 1955 Bel Air hardtop 
coupe (cover) is to increase Chevvy's 
share of that market. It’s lower, longer, 
and flashier than anything else in the 
line (except the soft-top convertible)— 
and for a reason. Keating concedes he’s 
heard the talk about Chevvy being 
out-of-date in styling, stodgy, and mas 
sively resistant to change. ““That’s why 
we brought out the Corvette [Chevro- 
let’s plastic sport car] last year,” he says. 


lll. Ear to the Ground 


l'om Keating, now 60, went to work 
for Chevrolet as a distributor in 1916, 
worked up through the sales side, and 
was Fish’s predecessor as general sales 
manager before taking over as division 
general manager and GM vice-president 
in 1949. Bill Fish, 57, also has been 
exclusively on the sales side of the busi- 
ness since 1917, when he started sell- 
ing Packards in Pittsburgh. Yet neither 
Keating nor Fish would rely only on 
“seat-of-the-pants flying” when it comes 
down to deciding what it takes to sell 
a new car. Their check points are 
Chevrolet’s 7,600 dealers. 
¢ Word from Field—The dealers are or- 
ganized in 430 districts, explains Fish. 
Through district, zone, and regional 
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NEW @® MAKES EVERY DISPLAY CARTON 
LAP-LOK A BETTER SALESMAN 


NEW LAP-LOK is a white, odorless, easy-to-handle NEW LAP-LOK md foment rey ee 

i Im— of 50 psi at 150°F. Food can be . 
atone ee pa boxcar temperatures present no problem. 
no unsightly s -out. 


i — t 
NEW LAP-LOK holds firm in transit. High bonding NEW LAP-LOK gives a smooth, = seal oy 
trength allows no fractional-inch-give to cause housewives and storekeepers when they empty 
ous or label scuffing. tons. Easier handling for everyone. 


Over two years of field testing perfected LAP-LOK. Write for data and a sample. 
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Planning a New Catalog? 





New Catalog Cover Selector Helps You 
Select Right Bindings, Stampings and Styles 


Here’s a helpful new book which shows you (and others con- 
cerned) how good your new catalog, sales portfolio or manual 
will look — before you spend a dollar on it! 

This Catalog Cover Selector shows a wide variety of eye- 
appealing bindings, color stampings and index tabs... 
it easy for sales and advertising people to actually see various 
combinations. Makes it easy for top management to say, ‘‘We 
like it’’! See the Catalog Cover Selector at your National dealer, 
or phone him, he will be glad to bring it to your office. 
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New Catalog Cover Selector Shows You: 
25 rich binding materials identified by code 


number 


Illustrations of all stock mechanisms and styles 


of binders 


7 colored stampings on acetate sheets to place 
over bindings to check different effects 


12 color panels to show different types of stamp- 
ings (straight, embossed, screened, etc.) 


Indexes . . . printed insertable or printed-cellu- 
loid-leather and copper holed reinforced. 
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groupings, they send representatives fy 
meet with Chevvy officials in Detroit 
about four times a year. “There isn 
anything in our operation they don't 
discuss,” says Fish, but the overwhelm. 
ing topic always is the car. 

“Sometimes what they want would 
cost the company too much,” says Fish, 
But both he and Cole claim with quiet 
self-assurance that Chevrolet generally 
anticipates public tastes as relaved by 
the dealers. i 
¢ Moot Points—Of course, the milk 
sometimes grind slowly. For years, 
dealers have been asking for an over. 
drive. Ford and Plymouth both have it, 
Chevrolet sales and engineering people 
didn’t think the overdrive would stay 
popular. However, overdrives are now 
in about 12% of the low-priced cars, so 
the dealers have won. For the first time, 
the 1955 Chevrolet will have overdrive 
as optional equipment. 

The 1955 station wagon, six inches 
lower than the 1954 model and offered 
also in the Bel Air series, is another 
victory for the dealers. They wanted a 
lower, more swanky-looking wagon. 
¢ Powerplant Debate—Advanced styl- 
ing was only one of the two things 
necessary to meet the Ford threat in 
1955 models. The other was a V-8 en- 
gine. 

The decision on this was entirely in 
the division’s hands. Ford had been 
selling the V-8 for 20 years; by itself, 
the engine had not put the Ford car 
into serious competition with Chevro- 
let. Besides, Chevrolet had sold the 
economy, simplicity, and low mainte- 
nance cost of the 6-cyl. engine. There- 
fore, many important people in Chevro- 
let saw no value in switching to a V+. 
Even the usually perceptive dealers 
didn’t start asking for a V-8 until long 
after Chevvy’s V-8 was in the works. 

In the words of one GM execu- 
tive, the 6-cyl. adherents in Chevrolet 
wanted ‘“‘to sell against the whole in- 
dustry.” But Keating put the pressure 
on his people and—since his chief engi- 
neer retired about that time—he backed 
it up with a new chief engineer, Ed 
Cole. Cole had been a leader in de- 
velopment of Cadillac’s high-compres- 
sion V-8 and, in the opinion of many 
Detroit engineers, is the industry’s fore- 
most V-8 engine man. 
¢ The Result—The product of all this 
blending of corporate policy, engineer- 
ing aims, and sales strategy is a car 24 
in. lower than the 1954 Chevrolet and 
longer-looking, although it’s on the 
same wheelbase as the 1954 model. 
The new V-8 engine with a compres 
sion ratio of 8 to 1 develops 162 hp., 
or 180 hp. with a four-barrel carburetor 
and dual exhaust. The 6-cyl. engine has 
been kicked up in power from last 
year’s 125 hp. with automatic transmis 
sion to 136 hp., and from 115 hp. with 
standard transmission to 123 hp. 
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Regardless of the type of your business, 
Invincible Industrial Vacuum Cleaners can 
remove all of the dust and dirt. Invincibles 
help keep your entire facilities cleaner, safer, 
more healthful and productive. 


Invincibles can also save you time and 
money by reclaiming and conveying scores 
of industrial materials other than dust and 
dirt. Over 100,000 Invincibles now in use. 


Send for your free Booklet which 
. tells the Invincible story. 


VACUUM CLEANER MFG. CO. 


DOVER, OHIO 
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A pioneer in transporting goods swiftly, 
a safely, Speedy * ‘Spec knows ion 
vital it is for a busy executive to keep a 
step ahead of competing warriors hot 
on the trail. Today, your business has 
to have its products delivered quickly 
—and un —or lose customers 
to firms who can. That’s why SPECTOR, 
with expert crews operating modern 
trucks out of 17 strategically-located 
terminals, can save your scalp by 
assuring you fast, safe, delivery! 


__ SPECTOR 


HOME OFFICE: 3100 S$ Weicett Avenue 
Chicago 8, Minols 


—— 








TERMINALS: Beston + Bridgeport + Chicage + Decatur 
indianapolis + © Newark + New Britain 
aw TOR 0 Cont « Cement = Caaneee ° Sale 
Trenton + Worcester 
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Outdoor furniture no longer 
makes a trip directly to the 
attic on the first cool day. 
While some of the current 
productions are strictly for 
porch or patio (far right), 
others (right) are going in- 
doors to supplement or te- 
place traditional pieces. 


Summer Furniture foal 


By the end of World War II, the 
trend to more outdoor living was really 
putting on steam. Suburban America 
was emerging in droves from the front 
porch to spend its leisure hours lolling 
in its new patios or burning up steaks 
over its outdoor grills. But obviously 
there was no place in the sun for the 
broken-down or makeshift furniture 
that more often than not graced the 
screened-in veranda. Father needed a 
more up-to-date background for his 
culinary efforts. The result was the 
rise of a new segment of the furniture 
industry—the summer furniture busi- 
ness. 

In Chicago last week, 75 summer 
furniture manufacturers exhibited their 
latest high-style pieces made of alumi- 
num, steel, wrought iron, glass, wood, 
and plastic fabrics, with new finishes 
that resist sun and rain. The occasion 


Models of plastic that simulate 
cloth or wood textures bloom 
on the lawn all summer, hi- 
bernate in the living room in 
winter. 
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was the seventh annual Summer Fumi- 
ture Market, sponsored by the Summer 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Assn. About 
3,500 retail buyers from department, 
furniture, and specialty stores tumed 
out—the show’s biggest attendance yet. 
¢ Three Way—The new styles fall into 
two or three distinct lines—one strictly 
for outdoor use, one for casual modem 
indoor rooms, and in-between models 
adaptable for either. The convertible 
models use plastic materials that simu- 
late cloth or wood textures, yet are 
water-repellent, durable, and easy to 
clean. Also featured at the show were 
a number of new accessory lines of 
outdoor lamps, barbecues, terrace um- 
brellas, and beach equipment. 

The newest popular material for out- 
door furniture is aluminum, treated by 
a recently developed electrolytic pig- 
mentation process—called anodization— 
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t Furni- § which seals in any desired color and 
Summer prevents it from fading in the sun. 
- About J Aluminum pieces are light and sturdy, 
tment, § and with the new color process can be 
tumed § made even in pastel shades. In fact, 
nce yet. § aluminum is considered such a comer 
fall into F that experts in the trade are worried 
strictly J that overproduction and _price-cutting 
modem may spoil its promising future. 
models § Happy Days—Otherwise, nothing but 
vertible optimism pervaded the atmosphere in 
t simu- § Chicago last week. The 75 manufac- 
yet are § turers, who claim to make up 90% of 
‘asy tO F those doing a national business, point 
w were § to some rosy statistics on their young 
_ of industry. 
 - The first summer furniture market 
was staged in 1948 before 250 buyers 
or out- § by 19 manufacturers, doing an annual 
ted by business of about $50-million at the 
ic Pig wholesale level. Now the association 
ation— F says its yearly volume is approximately 





































$120-million (retail volume would be 
60% more in terms of dollars). In- 
dividual manufacturers report sales in- 
creases as high as from four to six times 
prewar sales, some of them running 
between $1-million and $5-million per 
vear. Though furniture sales were off 
generally this year, summer furniture 
business was up 19% over 1953, with 
next year’s sales expected to be even 
better. 

¢ Incentives—The NSFMA has several 
explanations for business boom: 

e The trend to modem, casual liv- 
ing and architecture—with houses built 
to include patios, terraces, sun decks, 
and other facilities for outdoor leisure. 

¢ The high cost of both new 
houses and new furniture, which in- 
fluences many people—especially young 
couples—to buy furniture that can be 
used either indoors or out. 

¢ Comparatively low prices for 
most summer furniture as against the 
more traditional type. The majority of 
pieces sell for under $25. 

¢ The emphasis on high styling 
and quality. Many of the latest models 
carry the names of some of the coun- 
try’s best-known designers. 

e Misnomer—In many respects the 
term “summer furniture” is a mis- 
nomer. Not only have these pieces 
found new places indoors, but the in- 
dustry has also shifted to a year-round 
production schedule. The annual mar- 
ket is held in the fall, because many 
retailers want deliveries in February 
and March for early spring promotion. 
Most of the manufacturers also show 
their models at the big furniture mar- 
kets in January in order to sell the 
smaller volume retailers, specialty stores, 
and interior decorator trade. NSFMA 
puts on another show in New York 
next month, for an additional 2,500 
buyers. 

e New Breed—The summer furniture 
manufacturers are for the most part a 
new breed in the industry. Although 
the ranks have swelled from the original 
19 to more than 80, no major makers 
of the more traditional upholstered fur- 
niture have joined the swing, nor do 
the summer furniture leaders make 
traditional pieces. 

Many of the leaders in the field are 
old hands in the business. Troy Sun- 
shade Co. originally made—and still 
does—umbrellas, beach equipment, 
sleds, and the like. Troy—along with 
Lee L. Woodard & Sons and John B. 
Salterini Co., Inc.—pioneered _ the 
wrought iron field. Ficks Reed & Co. 
and Heywood-Wakefield Co. have been 
in the outdoor furniture field for years. 
Salmanson & Co., Inc. originally was a 
cabinet manufacturer. A steel manu- 
facturer, Zerbee Texteel Co., also got 
into the game. And Vandy Craft, along 
with Heywood-Wakefield and _ Ficks 
Reed, features the new redwood lines. 
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Bassick stretches 
freight cars 


Handling Ryan Aeronautical 
Company’s external wing fuel tanks 
— largest ever made for aircraft — 
once posed an oversized problem for 
materials-handling men. 

Now Bassick grooved-wheel cast- 
ers on an inexpensive inverted angle 
iron track have helped solve it. They 
roll the specially built three-tank 
rack into the outsized freight car 
where clearance overhead and at 
sides is only 2/2”. Result. six tanks, 
instead of the previous two, go into 
each freight car. 


Why Ryan 
chose 
Bassick 


casters 





Ryan’s choice of Bassick casters was 
no accident. They permit accurate con- 
trol of heavy loads, move 3 times easier 
than flat wheels in direct contact with 
the floor. Easily installed angle iron 
track is self-cleaning. 


SAVE ON MATERIALS-HANDLING 


30% of your reducible manufactur- 
ing costs are in materials-handling. 
Chances are Bassick, maker of the 
world’s broadest caster line, has an 
economical answer to 
your handling prob- 
lems, too. Check your 
Bassick distributor. 
THE BAssIcK Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Jn 
Canada: Belleville, 
Ontario. 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 











MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS... MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 


75 YEARS OF CASTER LEADERSHIP 
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Sohio Shuns Turnpike 


Prestige of service stations on Ohio pike isn't worth 
the cost . . . Discount house costs explain its low prices . . . 
General Stores drops Schulte via bankruptcy . . . New, sim- 


pler postal rules. 


There are signs of conflict between 
the big oil companies and the new turn- 
pike authorities. The nub of the battle 
is the royalty the oil companies have to 
pay on each gallon sold in their con- 
cessions. 

The fight bubbled into the open last 
week when Standard Oil of Ohio gave 
up chances of getting outlets on the 
new Ohio turnpike rather than pay a 
6¢-a-gal. royalty to the turnpike com- 
mission. 

The commission informally asked 
the 16 oil companies bidding for turn- 
pike concessions to offer royalties of at 
least 6¢ per gal., on top of the regular 
rental on filling station locations. Most 
of the companies complied. The aver- 
age bid ran 6.3¢ per gal. 

Standard, however, bid from 2.64¢ 
to 3.15¢. Sohio’s board chairman, A. A. 
Stambaugh, explained: “We're not go- 
ing to eat 5¢ per gallon just to get a 
position on the Ohio turnpike.” 

He added that it wouldn’t be fair to 
the stockholders, the jobbers, or the 
dealers. The bid, he said, was made on 
“an economic and realistic basis, one 
which allows turnpike outlets to be 
operated at a profit.” 

There have been rumblings of this 
sort of trouble since the early days of 
the turnpikes. Industry observers have 
wondered how much the prestige value 
of the concessions would be worth to 
the oil companies. An additional point 
the oil companies don’t like is the fact 
that they end up by having to sell gaso- 
line on the big roads at prices higher 
than those charged on nearby highways 
(BW —MavS’54,p186). 





Discount houses are notable for keep- 
ing their cost of figures under their 
hats. Last week, one big discounter 
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broke this rule and gave the public a 
look at his costs (table). 

Stephen Masters, president of Mas- 
ters, Inc., compared his costs—as a 
percent of total sales—with the similar 
ratios for members of National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn. Masters was speaking 
at a Philadelphia Housewares Club 
torum on fair trade. 

If his calculations are correct, they 
explain how a discount house can sell 
far below list price and still make a 
profit. “We do not have any $50,000-a- 
year buyers, high-priced legal staffs, 
fancy personnel offices, or nonproduc- 
tive executives,” Masters said. In de- 
fending the discount house, he said the 
public “sees little justification” for pay- 
ing full list prices on “overpriced, over- 
margined, underserviced lines” of fair 
trade appliances and merchandise. 


General Stores Corp. is moving to 
speed up its switch from the unhappy 
tobacco chain business to profitable 
drug chain operations. 

Last week, General—successor to the 
old D. A. Schulte cigar store chain— 
filed a petition under the bankruptcy 
laws in New York federal court to get 
out from under the “burdensome” 
leases of the remaining Schulte stores. 
General’s new management, headed by 
N. C. Earl, Jr., announced last summer 
that the Schulte stores would be dis- 
posed of. The plan was to invite man- 
agers of the individual stores to buy 
them. But General has had trouble get- 
ting rid of the Schulte stores, has sold 
only 80 of 151 so far. 

The bankruptcy petition, if approved 
by the court, wili let General work out 
arrangements with landlords who hold 
leases on the Schulte stores that Gen- 
eral hasn't been able to sell. This would 
ease General’s payments of rent to the 
Schulte landlords. 

General’s two Midwest drug chains, 
Ford-Hopkins Co. and Stineway Drug 
Co.—both of which General beught re- 
cently—will not be affected by the bank- 
iuptcy petition. At a preliminary court 
hearing on the petition in New York 
this week, General’s creditors agreed 
to let the company continue under pres- 
ent management and have another 
month to work out arrangements with 
its creditors. General said it will pay 





a 





off creditors in full and will “drag: 
cally” cut its executives’ salaries, 








For the first time since the posit 
service was founded by the Continenyj , 
Congress, the Post Office Dept. hy ' 
completely revised its rules and reg 
lations. - 

Simplification is the theme of th 
revisions. ‘They are contained in a ney 
postal manual that has been distributed 
by Postmaster General Arthur Summe. 
field. ‘he new manual tries to make jt 
easier for business patrons to unde. 
stand and use the services of the depart- 
ment. 

Through careful editing and the ug 
of how-to-do-it illustrations, the many 
compresses in 268 pages all the rule 
and procedures governing domestic and 
international service. Formerly, the 
same material was scattered through 
more than 4,000 pages of close print. 

Advertisers are given new freedom 
in preparation of ads for periodicals 
mailed at second-class rates. For the 
first time, they are allowed to use per 
forated pages and such expressions 4 
“tear this out and save it.” Advertising 
pages can carry printed pictures at 
tached; and can have blank spaces for 
marking or filling in, decorative rough 
edges, die-cuts, and fold-outs. Coupons 
are still restricted to no more than a 
half page. Aside from that, officials say, 
the only remaining restriction is that 
advertising pages of second-class period: 
cals must not have samples attached 

Advertisers who use postcards are al 
lowed to take half of the address side 
of the card for their messages, instead 
of a third, as in the past. Those who use 
bulk third-class get new and simplified 
explanations of the rules governing use 
of permits and precanceled stamps. 
Ancient rules requiring that bulk third- 
class matter carry reference to obscure 
sections of the postal laws and regula 


tions are dropped. 
Simplification is particularly evident ( 
in the sections dealing with packaging. 

Portions of the old postal laws and 
regulations spelling out exact requir 
ments for thousands of items have been 
replaced with the simple statement that 
packaging should be adequate. Even 
some potentially dangerous items—such 
as certain types of aerosols, which for 
merly required special authorization for 
mailing—may now be mailed freely pro 
vided they are packaged according to 
specifications of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or some other regu: 
lating agency. 

By eliminating the requirements that 
metered mail be dated, the Post Office 
Dept. has made it easier to use metet 
strips on parcels. This also relieves 
meter-users of the 10% penalty formerly 
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| “Let's stop kidding ourselves,” the manager thought, : “Send it RAILWAY EXPRESS...it’s the best, you see, 
: “... shipping ‘any old way’ isn’t thrifty!” t for you save since the goods get there swiftly!” 
i 
' 
i 
i t 
i oe 
4 5 i See ee J 


The big 


difference is — 


Whether you're sending or receiving... Q ph A L 
whether your shipment is big or small... E » 4 Pp R E S S ~\ 


whether it’s by rail or air... for the 


best answer to your shipping problem, <q G ‘al N 


call Railway Express first. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 






of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. 


ee Safe, swift, sure 
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Here’s a mew corrugated board 
with a mew uniformly brighter color 
and a mew smoother-than-ever finish 


As another in a long list of “firsts,” 

Hinde & Dauch has produced CoRABRITE— 
an entirely new corrugated board. 

Over the years, H & D has developed strong, 
durable boxes to meet an incredible 
number of packaging needs. Now, to this 
strength and durability, H & D has 

added a vastly improved surface. 


This lighter, smoother, stronger finish, 
which will be standard on all Hinde 

& Dauch regular shipping boxes, is the 
product of progressive paper 

chemistry at the laboratories of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 
CoRABRITE Offers a far better printing 
surface, thus enhancing the advertising 
value of your shipping boxes. Your boxes 
will have a more uniform appearance, 
too—CorABRITE eliminates 80% of the 
color variation found in natural finish kraft. 


Don't wait. Write or 


cectacween Qgpabrite 


| Be 








imposed if metered mail was misdated, 

The new manual is available for 65% 
from the Superintendent of Documen 
Government Printing Office, Washing. 
ton 25, D.C. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





— 


The label on Levi dungarees is the bagig 
of a suit by Levi Strauss & Co.—make 
of Levis—against Sears, Roebuck & Q@ 
Strauss is suing for $600,000 triple dam 
ages. The charge: that Sears is sewj 

red tabs on the backs of its dungaregs 
in “deliberate” imitation of the Ley 
label. Strauss also seeks an injunctiog 
to prevent Sears from allegedly copying 
the Levi label itself. 


Five new brands of liquor are bei 
launched by Schenley Industries. Ther 
are two bourbons—a 12-year-old bond 
called Schenley 12, which will sell fo 
$12.95 a fifth, and an eight-year-old 
straight called Schenley’s Champion, 
There are two gins—Golden Age and 
Oxford Club. And there is a Canadian 
whiskey—Schenley’s Canadian. Scher 
ley hasn’t had a gin or a Canadian 
whiskey; rival Seagram-Distillers Corp, 
has. 
a 


Ad expenditures by cosmetic houses 
are notably high. Just how high showed 
in a formal statement by Hazel Bishop, 
Inc., which is making a new stock offer 
of 220,000 shares. During the first 
nine months of 1954, the company had 
sales of $8.6-million. Estimated adver 
tising and promotion budget for the 
entire year of 1954: $5-million. 
- 


Installment plans are now being offered 
by carpet companies. Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. has just set up Installment 
Sales Service Corp. to help its retail 
outlets handle time payments. 

* 


Sears, Roebuck is going to drop from 
its catalog the name brands in electrical 
housewares that are competitive with 
its own labels. Sears put Sunbeam and 
other makes into its last catalog to see 
whether it had been missing out on 
sales. It found out that it hadn’t, and 
has now decided to drop the competr 
tive lines. 
2 

The consumer motivation series spor- 
sored by the Advertising Research 
Foundation has been rounded out with 
a fifth book. It is Motivation Research 
in Advertising and Marketing, by 
George Horsley Smith of Rutgers Unt 
versity (McGraw-Hill Book Co., $4). 
The book fills a gap in present liters 
ture, gives the layman a summary of all 
kinds of motivation research now used. 
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y adver In one minute the girl at the Recordak 
as Microfilmer will make a photographically ac- 
curate and complete record of 200 letter-size 
» offered documents. 
-Sanford You could add two hundred clerks to the staff 
tallment shown above . . . quadruple their transcription j 
ts retail speed, and it would still be no contest. 5 4 
This will give you an idea of how slow and costly 4 
manual transcription really is—with pen, type- — Write today for compl ae oe ee ee ere 
; : ° plete story—aincluding tacts 
ber ee bookkeeping machine, etc. And why over on the line of Recordak Microfilmers designed for 
ve with 100 different types of business, thousands of con- 4} requirements, all budgets. Recordak Corpora- 
‘am and ee, Ae) ae eee Recordak Microfilming to tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
g to set simplify their daily record-keeping routines. Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
out on In some of these routines, only a few words 
n’t, and or figures on a record were being transcribed 
‘ompetr manually, Still Recordak Microfilming saved money 
—lots. For this truly amazing process gives you ies 
pictures for a fraction of a cent apiece. And, nitty, 
s wart remember, they’re error-free. . ™~ 
a It will certainly pay you to double-check with a 
esearch Recordak Systems Man soon. He has hundreds uy RDP 
ng, by of case histories at his finger tips. And the chances 7 
rs Uni are he can point out how costs have been cut on 
— jobs similar to yours. (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
1tefa- ° : : 
y of all ee originator of modern microfilming— 
w used. and its application to business routines 
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Probing the Mysteries of King Consumer 


HIS IS THE AGE of the consumer. 

The decisions of U.S. con- 
sumers to spend, or not to spend, 
can make or break products and 
companies; can spell the differ- 
ence between up or down for 
whole industries—indeed, for the 
entire economy. 

Unfortunately, no one really 
knows exactly what ingredients go 
to make up the consumer’s motives 
—though almost every businessman 
would like to. That’s why this is 
also the age of the professional ob- 
server of consumers, the market 
research man. The growing im- 
portance that marketing men at- 
tach to this field of study showed 
up in last year’s Boston Conference 
on Distribution (BW —Oct.31'53, 
p41). It was equally evident in the 
1954 version of this annual mar- 
keting classic held last week. 

In last year’s conference, the 
consumer was formally elevated to 
his present high position of im- 
portance. Investment banker Paul 
Mazur set the keynote: “Not pur- 
chasing power but purchasers, and 
not production but consumption, 
are the ruling factors of the econ- 
omy.” 

The consumer economists at 
the conference went on to point 
out that consumer expenditure is 
not a static thing determined solely 
by income. It can vary upward 
and downward according to other 
factors—consumers’ wants, their 
use of credit, their response to new 
goods and ideas. In short, people 
have discretionary spending power 
—the ability to withhold or expend 
a considerable share of their money. 

Some major questions immedi- 
ately presented themselves: 

What are the sources of action 
within the consumer that cause 
him to buy or not to buy? 

How can the businessman de- 
velop new ideas and appeals to 
tempt consumers to spend? 

In an age when buyers have 
so much discretionary spending 
power, how can business keep in 
constant touch with the markets? 


HIS YEAR'S CONFERENCE, held 

in Boston’s Statler Hotel, 
delved further into such questions 
as those. 

Rensis Likert, director of the In- 
stitute for Social Research at the 


University of Michigan, and Wal- 
lace H. Wulfeck, executive com- 
mittee chairman of William Esty 
Co., Inc., gave progress reports on 
the developing body of knowledge 
called Consumer Motivation. 

Likert insisted that great gains 
have already been made in the art 
of finding out what makes people 
buy what, and when. 

He cited an example. Economists 
have always regarded people who 
are loaded with debt heavily in re- 
lation to their incomes as poor 
prospects for consumer durables. 
But University of Michigan re- 
search shows something else: 

“The spending units with heavy 
personal debt per dollar of income 
at the beginning of the year were 
the spending units that actually 
spent most on consumer durables 
during the year. 

Likert was sanguine about the 
art of predicting consumers’ moves. 
“All the conditions for rapid prog- 
ress to secure the answers you seek 
are available. All that is required 
is your interest and financial sup- 
port.” 

Wulfeck, looking at the subject 
from a practicing advertising man’s 
point of view, was somewhat less 
sanguine about the development 
of the Consumer Motivation art 
as it now stands. ““We are looking 
for a black cat in a dark room,” 
he said. But, he conceded, “we are 
far from blind.” 


EIL H. BORDEN of Harvard 
Business School delved into 
still another growing field of re- 
search, one that is really a sub- 
division of the study of consumer 
motivation: research into new 
products. Why are some success- 
ful and others unsuccessful? 
Borden pointed out the great 
gaps in knowledge about new prod- 
ucts. For example, it took years 
for a lot of radically new products 
to get a foothold in the mass mar- 
ket—refrigerators, automatic dish- 
washers, cake mixes, to name three. 
Why? Well, answered Borden, you 
can lay it in part to resistance 
within the trade in some cases, or 
to deficiencies in the product or 
too high a price at the start. 
“But,” said Borden, “beyond all 
such difficulties is the resistance of 
consumers to the new.” 


This is the point at which re 
search must start. A beginning is 
already being made. At Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and other places, scientists are deep 
in projects designed to find out 
how a new product’s acceptance is 
influenced by chance, by consum- 
ers’ willingness or reluctance to 
take a financial risk, and by other 
factor. 


HERE WERE two reports at 

Boston on attempts to measure 
mventories and sales of consumer 
hardgoods at the retail level. Here 
again there was much optimism. 

One report came from a group 
of professors who have been en 
listed by John E. Wiley into the 
Collegiate Associates for Market 
Measurement (BW—Oct.2’54,p44). 
This group is building a nation- 
wide program for surveys of inven- 
tories and sales of a wide range of 
consumer durables. 

The second report came from 
F. W. Mansfield, of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., who described 
in detail a dealer survey already 
going. It was set up a few years 
ago by the Radio-Electronics-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Assn. The 
data for this is gathered from a 
poll of 1,000 dealers. 

This continuing survey, said 
Mansfield, has brought about sig- 
nificant progress in the TV set 
manufacturing field. Before the 
survey was established, there were 
wild gyrations in production as 
the TV industry sought—always 
too late—to make output track with 
the sales figures. Since practically 
no retailing data on stocks and sales 
were available, there were grotesque 
distortions. The worst came be- 
tween the fourth quarter of 1950 
and the third quarter of 1951, 
when set output plummeted from 
an annual rate of nearly 10-million 
sets to about 2.5-million. 

There had been nothing to warn 
the makers, in the final quarter of 
1950, that production was begin- 
ning to exceed retail buying by a 
wide margin. 

Since RETMA’s survey, things 
have been different. “The indus- 
try has been successful,” said 
Mansfield, “in dampening the 
swings of the production schedule 
to a very marked degree.” 
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Write for Your Copy: 
CARMET CATALOG 


Just out... 32 well-illustrated 

Pages, containing data on all 

Carmet grades, and on Carmet 

blanks, tools, die sections, 

punches, draw die inserts, etc.; 

Senet pectoaming w osder. 
rite for your copy. 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-58 





These tungsten carbide die sections are of 
Carmet CA-11, a special grade developed 
expressly for punches, dies, and other 
heavy shock applications where wear and 
abrasion resistance ate required. 

These blanks have a span of 1.315" 
with a wall thickness of only .046"', but 
they were easily produced to close toler- 
ances by AL’s precision preform methods. 
All surfaces are clean, smooth and free 
from defects, requiring only a minimum 
amount of grinding to final dimensions. 


For complete MODERN Tooling, call 


Look How You Can 
Save with 


PREFORMED 





Allegheny Ludlum 





DIE SECTIONS 


these Blanks are preformed 
to a Finishing Allowance 
| of .018"-.022" per side 






Carmet carbides can be accurately pro- 
duced to practically any shape or size your 
designs may require, and can be supplied 
preformed as desired. Typical highly suc- 
cessful applications includeinserts fordraw- 
ing, heading, extruding and blanking dies; 
gauge and wear parts; pins; bushings; etc. 

Find out, TODAY, how you can cut 
costs with preformed Carmet. Write or 
call Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Carmet Division, Wanda and Jarvis 
Avenues, Detroit 20, Mich, 


FINE too. tee 
Since 1854 





wad 5390 
































what do you know 
about circuit breakers? 


Do you know the basic types of circuit break- 
ers... how they operate... what features are 
essential to the complete protection of wiring 
and electrical equipment? 

You'll find the answers in this helpful 
guide to planning greater safety and maxi- 
mum efficiency for any electrical system... 
in the apartment or office building, in the 
factory... perhaps even in a product you 
manufacture. 

“WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS” already has been 
requested by thousands of contractors, en- 
gineers, builders, architects and designers. 
You also may profit by its informative data. 

Write today for your free copy. Ask for 
Manual 101. 


HEINEMANN ELECTRIC CO. 


155 Plum Street - Trenton 2, New Jersey 





Plumbing fixtures 
for every home, commercial 
and institutional use 





of domestic watch industry. 


Last week, for the second time within 
a few months, the watch industry was 
the center of a red-hot battle. Hard on 
the heels of the Administration’s tariff 
increase on Swiss imports (BW—Jul.31 
’54,p30), the U.S. Dept. of Justice filed 
its long-awaited suit against 24 defend- 
ants, including 6 Swiss concerns and 15 
U.S. manufacturers and importers. 

The charge was violation of the Sher- 

man Act and the Wilson Tariff Act in 
the manufacture, sale, import and ex- 
port of jeweled watches, component 
parts, and repair parts. Twenty other 
Swiss watchmakers and seven other 
U.S. importers are named as co-con- 
spirators. 
¢ Politics—or Economics?—For several 
decades it has been an acknowledged 
fact that the Swiss watch industry oper- 
ates within a framework of ironclad 
rules and regulations of its trade asso- 
ciation, backed by government legisla- 
tion. Such regulation in this country 
would quickly run afoul of U.S. laws. 
The problem of trying to deal with 
these conflicting regulations was bound 
to come to a head. The present anti- 
trust case, though, raises a question: 
How much of the case against Swiss 
watches is politics and how much is 
economics? Are the practices that 
Justice hits the root of the present 
plight of the domestic watchmakers? 
In the heat and dust of battle, the 
answer is far from clear. 

There can be no doubt that agree- 
ments with the Swiss have tied the 
hands of the industry here to some ex- 
tent. Whether the Swiss regulations 
alone have seriously impeded the devel- 
opment of the domestic watch business 
is another question. 


|. The Charges 


The antitrusters charge that each of 
the defendants either (1) has signed the 
“collective convention” that binds the 
Swiss industry, or (2) has caused its 
subsidiaries to sign it; or (3) is adhering 
to its terms; or (4) is engaged in the 
U.S. in enforcing some or all of its 
terms. 

Specifically, they charge that Lon- 
gines-Wittnauer Watch Co. and Ben- 
rus Watch Co. agreed not to establish 
manufacturing plants in the U.S. or 
help any watch company in the U.S. 
in any way. Benrus, says Justice, signed 
an agreement in 1945 to abandon its 
manufacture of watches and parts in 
the U.S. 


Swiss Watches on the Stand 


Antitrusters charge that existing agreements betwee, 
U.S. manufacturers and Swiss exporters hamstring the growh 

















































Similarly, the charge goes, Grp 
Watch Co. and Bulova Watch Co- 
the other two of the four big America 
importer-assembler companies—agregd 
to restrict their manufacture of watch 
and parts in the U.S., and not to im 
port watches or parts except from 
Switzerland. 

All four companies manufactup 
watches and parts in Switzerland. The 
Justice Dept. charges they agreed with 
Swiss watch manufacturers not to sé 
or buy for export from Switzerland 
at costs below a prescribed formuk, 
plus 25%. 
¢ Restriction—The American importey 
named in the suit are charged with sign 
ing agreements with their Swiss pring 
pals who make brand-name _ watches. 
These agreements, according to Justice, 
allocate markets, restrict the importers 
from handling competitive watches, and 
allow the Swiss manufacturers to stop 


the importation of their watches from 
any other country than Switzerland. In 
addition, the suit charges that they 


agreed not to buy in Switzerland a 
prices below those set by the manufac 
turers’ price agreements, or to sell in 
the U.S. at prices lower than agreed 
minimums. 

Finally, the suit alleges that the 
Watchmakers of Switzerland Informe 
tion Center, Inc., the American Watch 
Assn., Inc., and Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing (this New York advertising agency 
handles public relations for the Swiss in- 
dustry associations), help enforce the § 
price and other restrictions. 








ll. Opposing Line-up 


[he Justice Dept. insists that it § 
main concern was the need to shore up § 
an industry whose workers constitute a 
critical core of vital defense skills. The 
three U.S. makers of jeweled watches- 
Elgin National Watch Co., Hamilton 
Watch Co., Waltham Watch Co- 
used this argument tellingly in getting 
the recent 50% tariff hike through 
(BW—Jul.31’54,p30). 

The domestic watchmakers wert 
jubilant. A. B. Sinkler, president of 
Hamilton, says the move will show up 
what “a powerful adversary” the domes 
tic watchmakers are struggling against. i 
And Joakim Lehmkuhl, president of 
U.S. Time Corp., adds, “If we all have 
to play by the same rules everyone wil 
be better off, and the public will k 
better served.” 
¢ Defense—The 







Swiss—and the im 
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Eliminate Staking, Welding, Clinching 
Applied by Hand 
Permanently Retained 


New, Self-Anchoring SPEED GRIP’ 


cuts assembly costs in half! 


Whatever your present method of attaching square nuts to 
panels, new self-anchoring SPEED Grips can do the job faster, 
easier, better. This unique fastener has spring steel 
“mechanical hands” that permanently lock the nut in bolt- 
receiving position. It cannot be dislodged even with rough 
handling. Applied after painting or porcelainizing, there is 
no clogging, retapping or masking of threads to bother 
about. And it is ideal for blind location attachments. 


Total up the savings in application time—in expensive 
assembly equipment—in handling time—in assembly steps— 
and you'll switch to self-anchoring SPEED Grips—the newest 
addition to the complete Tinnerman line of Nut Retainers. 


head Set self-anchor- 
ing SPEED GRIP 
' in panel mount- 


7} ing hole. 


Simple tool 
presses nut into 


Heavy duty nut 
in locked posi- 
tion — perma- 
nently retained 
—can’t rotate, 
rattle or be dis- 
lodged. 


Write today for free copy of 
new detailed Speep Grip Bul- 
letin, No. 335. Tinnerman 
Products, Inc., Dept. 12, Box 
6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. In 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, 
Wales. In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, 
S.A., 7rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). 
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BOND 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS... 
MERICA’S MOST USED BOND PAPER 
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porter-assemblers in this country—dop' 
see it that way. In the words of Pay 
Tschudin, managing director of Watch. 
makers of Switzerland Informatigg 
Center, the suit is part of a “massiyg 
assault” against the economy of Switz 
erland. ‘The Swiss government rumbleg 
its intention to study the legitimacy @ 
the case from “the viewpoint of inte 
national law.” 

The Swiss view the,case as politically 
inspired. First, there’s the matter @ 
timing—the suit was filed on the eve g@ 
elections. Second, there’s nothing neg 
in the situation; the agreements weg 
in effect when the 1936 trade agreg 
ment between the U.S. and Switzerlang 
was signed. The Swiss complain big 
terly that the crux of the tariff battle 
was that too many cheap watches wer 
coming in from Switzerland; now the 
argument seems to be that there are tog 
many strings tied to Swiss imports. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler, a leadin 
antimonopolist, added fuel to the pole 
tical flame. He charged the suit wa 
politically inspired to get Republicans 
elected in the states where the domestic 
watchmakers are located. 


Ill. Background 


[The “collective convention”—basig 
for the Swiss agreements—dates back to 
1931, when the Swiss set about to bring 
some order into a chaotic industry. The 
convention provided for comprehensive 
regulation of the watch business. To 
day, there are some 550 independent 
manufacturer members of the Swiss 
Federation of Watch Manufacturers, 
one of the defendants in the current 
suit. 

The Swiss say the object of the con 
vention and the ensuing agreements was 
to protect the concerns, many of them 
small, and to guard against inferior 
quality of production. The way the 
U.S. industry sees it, the Swiss are 
avowedly out to dominate the world 
market; the regulations the federation 
imposes look remarkably like a cartel. 
The Swiss don’t call it that. 


IV. In the Market 


Justice Dept.’s answer is that the 
agreements of U.S. concerns must give 
way, to salvage a badly sagging industry 
here. This brings up the all-important 
question: How much have the agree- 
ments hampered the growth of the 
home industry? 

American Watch Manufacturers 
Assn.—representing the U.S. producers, 
as against the importer-assemblers— 
cites instances such as these as evr 
dence that U.S. production has been 
hamstrung 

¢ Gruen had to dismantle its 
facilities in the U. S. in the mid-forties. 
¢ Domestic companies cannot get 
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REM-CRU TITANIUM... 
new key to industrial progress 


In the MARINE Field 
REM-CRU titanium is the key to improved 
design in such places as propellers and 
shafts .. . fuel tanks and lines . . . cable and 
chain... and critical valves and fittings. For 
titanium is absolutely resistant to attack 
by marine atmospheres and sea water itself, 
and shows remarkable resistance to the 
products of combustion. 


The expanded production facilities at 
REM-CRU have released ample quantities 
of this versatile new metal for nondefense 
applications. You can now get quick de- 
livery of REM-CRU titanium in bars, 


plates, sheet, strip, wire, tubing and forgings 
...in many sizes, shapes and grades . . . and 
even in the new high-strength, weldable 
alloys. 

Remember, too, titanium’s unique combi- 
nation of properties—its tremendous resist- 
ance to most forms of corrosion . . . its 
rugged high strength combined with sur- 
prisingly light weight... its ability to be fab- 
ricated by most conventional processes. Ac- 
tually, many industries can’t afford not to 
use titanium. Why not look into the vast 
possibilities of REM-CRU titanium for 
your own business? For practical sugges- 
tions, call in one of REM-CRU’s engineers. 


TITAN EU IM soirem-cru TITANIUM, INC., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 




























































Another air-moving problem 


solved by TORRINGTON 


Operating noise is a chronic problem 
faced by manufacturers of air- 
moving equipment. Its possible 
causes are difficult to detect and it 
greatly lowers sales appeal. In this 


case, an entire line of unit heaters — 


all producing objectionable noise — 
was submitted to Torrington. 
Torrington engineers went to work 
and quickly found that a simple 
change in the air impeller was the 
key to the whole problem. Noise 
was greatly reduced in every instance. 
Air delivery was actually increased. 


Net result: more efficient, more sale- 





able units at no increase in cost. 


No one has had more experience 

in the design and application of air 
impellers than Torrington. If you 
make or plan to. make heating, 
ventilating or air conditioning 
equipment, plan to put this experience 


to work for you. 





THE 


! TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON +: CONNBSCTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA + CAKVILLE, ONTARIO 










parts for their Swiss lines except fg 
repairs. 

¢ Restrictions on Swiss watch. 
making machinery, while not an iggy 
in this case, have impeded U. S. growth, 
¢ Controlled Industry—The American 
Watch Assn.—representing the Ame. 
ican importer-assemblers—grants _ that 
the Swiss industry is a controlled ip. 
dustry. The association reports that 
FH, the Swiss association, allowed 
Bulova and Gruen to take machinery 
from Switzerland provided that the 
companies also imported a minimum of 
Swiss watches and limited their output 
in the U.S. Bulova admits, too, that it 
would like its U.S. production to repre 
sent more than the present 25% of its 
total business. 

On the positive side, though, the 
Swiss and the U.S. assemblers point to 
the fact that the Swiss machiney 
makers leased and sold machinery to 
help Waltham get back on its feet. 
¢ Price Discrimination—On prices, the 
U.S. watchmakers also report there is 
discrimination. Companies such @ 
Elgin and Hamilton can—and do—buy 
movements in Switzerland — without 
benefit of FH agreements. But, says 
Paul Mickey, vice-president of Amer 
ican Watch Manufacturers, a_ buyer 
who purchases and promotes only Swiss 
watches gets a 5% “advertising allow. 
ance” that is not available to buyers 
who also make their own lines. 

The importer-assemblers concede 
they abide by the Swiss price formula. 
But they insist price controls do not ex 
tend beyond the borders of Switzerland. 
“Just look at the market,” they say- 
where price cutting right now is ram 
pant. At least one company says, “We 
can sell Swiss watches here at any price 
we want to.” 
e Catches—If the antitrusters win their 
case right down the line, the U.S. in 
dustry would still be far from sitting 
pretty. Some of the restrictions now in 
force may work to the U. S.’s advantage. 
Here’s why: 

The price controls in Switzerland 
take the form of a floor, plus a 25% 
gross profit. Without that floor, Swiss 
watches might enter this country at 
even lower prices than they do now- 
and the U.S. manufacturers would be 
up against stiffer competition than they 
now have. 

There is a question, too, whether in 
today’s soft market, more production 
facilities here would solve any problems. 
True, they might increase the pool of 
skilled labor, but only if the market 
would support that pool. 

What it boils down to is this: Get- 
ting rid of the agreements alone won't 
do the trick. For a real resurgence of 
domestic watchmaking an_ industry 
spokesman says, tariffs—more than the 
recent hike gave the United States- 
are essential. 
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How Successful Has the Treasury Been 
in Lengthening the Debt? 


Since Eisenhower took office, both short-and longer term debt has been cut... fue 


; {public marketable securities to first call date) Eas 
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I Dofe: U.S. ‘Treasury. ©ousiness ween 


; $ retching Out the Public Debt 


_ The chart above illustrates how tough retary who is engineering the stretch- has done is push $21.6-billion into 

it has been for Republican money man- out, has managed to chop $11.2-billion intermediate issues. The bulk of it- 

agers to carry out one of the key points _ out of the $74.3-billion of debt that was $13.3-billion—has been shifted into is 
in their long-range financial program. callable within one year. At the same sues callable in five to 10 years. 

That is the idea of lengthening the time, he has found it impossible to Not Easy—It’s obvious that the 

debt: turning short-term paper into shift any of that $11.2-billion into long- stretchout hasn’t been easy. Burgess 

longer-term bonds. est-term issues—those callable in more inherited not only a large wad of short- 

Since Eisenhower took office, W. than 10 years. This category has lost term securities, but also a business com- 

Randolph Burgess, Treasury Under Sec- some $5.1-billion, in fact. What he munity that had become accustomed to 
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working with this heavy volume of 
short-term paper since the end of 
World War II. 

Under Burgess’ predecessors, bills 
and certificates were constantly being 
refunded into more short-term paper, 
insuring more than enough liquidity to 
fuel the postwar boom. As a further 
factor, the Federal Reserve underwrote 
easy money by pegging the price for 

emments until the 1951 agreement 
with the Treasury. 

Most businessmen and __ bankers 

eed that this constant rollover of 

short-term paper, and failure to refund 
maturing longer-term issues into more 
long-term stuff, was inflatmg a postwar 
economy that was already riddled by 
heavy cold war expenditures. But there 
was little agreement on just what steps 
the Treasury should take—at any rate, 
no one wanted to lengthen the debt 
if it meant throwing the economy into 
a steep downturn. 
«First Try—Burgess’ first significant 
step toward stretching out the debt 
came last year, when the Treasury is- 
sued $1.2-billion worth of 30-year 
bonds paying 33%. This offering coin- 
cided with a new tighter-money policy 
of the Fed, and the combined effect 
was drastic. The bonds broke below 
par, and yields on corporates soared, 
as well as Treasury rates. Credit tight- 
ened to the extent that many “country” 
banks found themselves turning away 
top credit risks. Blue-chip corporations 
deferred borrowing until rates eased. 

Within three months after the 34s 
showed themselves, business was in a 
definite slide. The bonds themselves 
had little to do with throwing the econ- 
omy into reverse. But, in any case, the 
experience was enough to discourage 
any further attempts to shift a large 
portion of the debt into very long ma- 
turities. 
¢Change—After this reaction to its 
first serious attempt at debt stretchout, 
the Treasury revamped its policy. Treas- 
uty Secy. George M. Humphrey an- 
nounced that the Treasury would not 
compete in the long-term market as 
long as business was declining. The 
Fed bought large quantities of govern- 
ment bonds in the open market, re- 
duced the rediscount rate, and condi- 
tions eased. 

Burgess’ next crack at debt stretcltout 
reflected Treasury’s revised policy. Last 
November, he put $2.2-billion of 7 yr. 
10 mo. bonds on the market at 23%. 
The bonds were gobbled up quickly by 
a market in the midst of a long decline 
gga from the peak prompted by the 

s. 

*Treadmill—At the end of his first 
yeat, Burgess was just about where he 
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started. The average maturity of the 
debt stood just where it had been a 
year earlier. One official summed up 
Treasury’s position: “It’s like being on 
a treadmill. You have to run like the 
devil just to stay in the same place.” 

So far this year, Burgess has had a 
little more success. In his first three 
moves aimed at lengthening the debt, 
he hit the market with dual offerings— 
in February, 24% 7 yr. 9 mo. bonds 
and 13% certificates; in May, 1§% 4 yr. 
9 mo. notes and 14% certificates; in 
August, 24% 6 yr. 3 mo. bonds and 
14% certificates. 

These dual offerings followed a pat- 
tern Burgess had set back in February, 
1953, with one key distinction. At 
that time, the spread between the bond 
and certificate had been only }%—and 
only $600-million had gone into the 
bond out of a total $8.8-billion worth 
of maturing certificates. 
¢ The Aim—In his dual offerings Bur- 
gess gave investors a choice between 
the short-term, low-interest certificates 
they were used to and the longer-term, 
sweeter-interest securities he hoped they 
would prefer. 

With wider spreads in rates in his 
offerings this year, Burgess has been 
more successful than in his 1953 at- 
tempt. The longer-term securities have 
been made sufficiently attractive so that 
more money has gone into them than 
into the certificates in every offering this 
year. 
¢ Newest Tactic—In his latest offering, 
Burgess abandoned the dual offering 
concept entirely, and raised $4-billion 
with a 18% 2 yr. 74 mo. note. This 
issue was keyed to maturity schedules 
of the commercial banks, and the Fed 
bought some $535-million worth of gov- 
ernments in the open market to assure 
the banks of ample money to handle 
the new issue. 

With some $18-billion in Treasury 
financing expected in December, the 


stretchout is the key to what bankers 


and other investors are expecting. 
There has already been some criticism 
that liquidity has been unnecessarily 
hobbled by the cutbacks in short-term 
governments. On the other hand, there 
are still a number of financiers who feel 
that money is still too easy, that there is 
really not much distinction between 
Burgess’ policies and those of his prede- 
cessors. 
¢ Why Do It?—Lengthening the debt 
isn’t just a personal fetish of Burgess. 
There’s sound reasoning behind such a 
move. Having a heavy load of issues 
coming due within a year hampers 
monetary policy in these ways: 

¢ An unforeseen crisis, especially a 
war, puts you in the hole if you already 





and their fuel costs 
are DOWN...49% 


Off to the pokey he goes. The BTU 
Burglar was caught red-handed 
stealing billions of BTU’s of costly 
heat. But now that he’s been arrested 
they’re saving a cool 49% on fuel. 


This forge furnace—which is cited 
because it’s a typical example—had. 
always had heavy firebrick as a 
lining. But the last time relining 

was necessary, it was decided to 
try lightweight B&W Insulating Fire- 
brick. Result: Annual fuel cost went 
down 49%—a saving of $4,800, 
and this, mind you, was in just 

one furnace. 





Heavy furnace linings waste your fuel 
dollars two ways: They soak up and 
hold large quantities of heat which 
are lost when the furnace is cooled; 
and they conduct and lose too much 
heat through the walls. Lightweight 
insulating firebrick, containing millions 
of tiny air cells, heat up and cool 
quickly, absorbing and storing very 
little heat. Also, they resist heat flow, 
keeping it inside the furnace to do 
productive work. 


The lighter the brick (and the lightest 
of all are B&W Insulating Firebrick), 
the more you save on fuel. 


What easier way could there be to cut 
a major cost? You and those respon- 
sible for furnace operations in your 
plant win find it well worth while to 
talk it over with the local B&W 
Refractories Engineer. Or, write to 
B&W today for further information. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information you want 
and mail this coupon to any Emhart 
unit listed below . . . 
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au Emhart Mfg. Co. 
® 510 Windsor Street 
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C Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


oO Henry & Wright “Press Load 
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DABLE..: 


they run for years 
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What makes Cone-Drive gears the most efficient method of 
obtaining right-angle speed reduction? Why can they carry 
higher loads on smaller center distances? 


The answer’s in their double-enveloping design. By literally 
wrapping the worm around the gear and the gear in turn 
around the worm, area contact of the teeth is increased 
greatly over conventional designs. Pressure loadings are 
spread further to increase life and reduce wear and main- 
tenance. Size is reduced, too, providing extreme compactness 
for any application. 


Ask for Bulletin CD-173. Shows almost 100 typical applica- 
tions of Cone-Drive Gears at work in industry. Available in 
over 190,000 standard combinations of ratios, sizes and 
models. 

















Daive GEARS 
VUA LON, Michigan Toot Compzany 


7171 E. McNichols Road ¢ Detroi? 12, Michigan 


MORE HP PER CU. IN. * MORE HP PER LB. * MORE HP PER DOLLAR 








DOUBLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS 











have a big chunk of debt due in a shox 
time. External conditions will dictate 
your spending pace, but the volume 
of short-term debt keeps you constantly 
borrowing, putting further pressure og 
an already inflationary situation. 

¢In a boom period, with pros 
pects of a flood of consumer spending 
an anti-inflationary policy is hamstrung 
by the necessity of rolling over this re. 
curring debt. In such a situation, gs 
in 1946-51, the Federal Reserve js 
tempted to support governments to 
insure their ready sale. In an effort to 
shave interest costs to the Treasury, the 
Fed would have to buy substantial 
amounts of governments, _ thereby 
pumping up bank reserves and expand. 
ing credit 
e On the Other Hand—But the effects 
of the lengthening process can have ad- 
verse effects, too. The impact of the 
34s in February, 1953, is often cited as 
an example. 
Perhaps the biggest fear of banks and 


businesses is that the volume of short- | 


term paper, which one executive calls 
“currency that bears interest,” will be 
cut back so far that their liquidity will 
suffer by the shift into longer-term is. 
sues. The more money they have tied 
up in intermediate or long-term issues, 
the more sensitive they feel to the 
slightest twinge in the economy. If 
bankers and other lenders should feel 
less liquid in such a situation, they 
might tighten lending policies and thus 
snuff out a sizable piece of business 
spending. 

¢ Prospects—The December financing 
should provide further clues to Treas 
ury’s thinking on how much lengthen- 
ing the market can take at this time. 
What Burgess does will depend on two 
basic factors: 

e What the state of business is, 
how spending looks, and_ especially 
what the situation is in bank loans. 

e The results of the _ off-year 
election. 

Most observers feel that Burgess will 
come in with another dual offer, with 
the long-term issue something under 
10 years to maturity. However, many 
bankers feel that the time is ripe for 
another long-term bond, though per- 
haps not 30 years. 

One banker estimates that pension 
funds, insurance companies, and other 
investors that are principal purchasers 
of long-term issues have plenty of te- 
serve funds and would take a long bond 
if the yield was right. But, he adds, 
pension funds would probably want 
2%%, and such a rate would neces 
sitate a bond with at least a 30-year 
maturity. That’s longer than other in- 
vestors deem attractive. Burgess him- 
self has said he will not “force a long- 
term issue” on a market already glutted 
by heavy demands from private bor 
rowers. 
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GREATEST NAME IN ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE 


POWER TWINS 


.-- Newest, Most Practical Team 
for Plant and Equipment Wiring 





VARNISHED CAMBRIC OR RUBBER INTERLOCKED SAFETY m. i. WIRING SYSTEMS 


ARMORED CABLES 





BARE, WEATHERPROOF, INSULATED WIRES 
and CABLES FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 


The famous Power Twins combine lower installed costs with 
unique adaptability. They are ideal for electrical wiring 
without conduit in close areas and under, down and 
around beams and pillars...where power needs vary... 
where plant layout presents difficulties. 


Varnished Cambric or Rubber Interlocked Armor Cable is designed 
for both low and high voltage requirements, (lighting 

and power control) and is available with steel, 

bronze or aluminum armor. 


Safety m.i. Wiring System, all mineral insulated and exclusive 
with General Cable, is ideal for all applications up to 600 v. 
where heat, vapors, moisture, aging are of particular concern. 
Lower installed cost! Small diameter saves space! 

Trains easily for neat, compact installation. 

Investigate this popular combination before you buy. 

They can save you time and money. 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. * Sales Offices: Atlanta » Boston 
Buffalo « Chicago * Cincinnati « Cleveland + Dallas + Denver ° Detroit - Erie (Pa.) 
Greensboro (N. C.) * Houston «+ Indianapolis + Kansas City + Los Angeles 
Memphis - Milwaukee - Minneapolis - New York Newark (N. J.) * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Portland (Ore.) * Richmond (Va.) + Rochester (N. Y.) * Rome (N. Y.) 
St. Louis « San Francisco + Seattle *« Syracuse * Tulsa * Washington, D. CG. 

















LIKE CLOTHES, 
Grinding Wheels 


Must Mia 


BAY STATE'S exclusive 
feature FRACTIONAL 
GRADES gives you this 
“fit”, by offering 3 
degrees of hardness 
within every normal 


grade. 


This permits closer 
control and “custom 
built” grinding wheel 
performance. 

This is one more reason 
why BAY STATE 
“Wheels of Progress” 
are setting the pace for 
modern industrial 


grinding. 







For exact grinding 
wheel specifications, 
ask for 

BAY STATE’S 
On-The-Job” 


Engineering Service. 


BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO. 
Westboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices and Warehous: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
Distributors: All Principal Cities 
In Canada: Bay State Abrasive Products Co 
Canada) Ltd. Brantford, Ont 










New York Central’s new manage- 
ment has hopes of ending 1954 with 
its books in the black. 

That optimistic report came last week 
from Alfred E. Perlman, president and 
chief operating official of the nation’s 
second largest rail carrier since the 
Robert R. Young interests took control 
last June (BW —Jun.12’54,p27). The 
new president made his debut as spokes- 
man for the Central at a luncheon 
meeting of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts. 

Perlman backed up the Young man- 
agement’s optimism with these figures: 
The Central last month earned around 
$1-million after all charges; and by the 
end of September it had reduced the 
“inherited” deficit of $6.7-million for 
the first half of 1954 to a nine-months’ 
ted figure of less than $5.2-million. 
There is now reason to “hope,” Perl- 
man said, that by the vearend this 
deficit “will be wiped out.” 
¢ No Borrower—Perlman dismissed as 
idle chatter the recent rumors going 
around Wall Street that the Central 
was “planning to borrow money.” 
Cash and temporary cash investments 
exceeded $50-million at the end of 
August, he said—or “more than we had 
on Aug. 31, 1952.” 

In reply to a question, Perlman said 
that none of these holdings represented 
cash drawn down from subsidiaries. It 
was true that the figure did include 
“some temporary cash investments that 
certain subsidiaries have had,” he added, 
but these have “always been included 
in New York Central accounts.” 

The Central’s financial picture, ac- 
cording to Perlman, is this: Its cash 
assets are now sufhcient for its needs, 
and the management has no thought 
of selling any securities to raise addi- 
tional cash. 
¢ Harsh Words—In giving this outline 
of the Central’s current position, Perl- 
man spared no words in blaming the 
road’s 1954 fiscal troubles on actions of 
the old management. 

For the first count of his indictment, 
Perlman claimed that the deficit for the 
first six months of 1954 should have 
been much larger than the $6.7-million 
actually reported. The old manage- 
ment, he contended, took into income 
for that period $3-million in special 
dividends from subsidiaries that nor- 
mally would not have been declared 
until later in the year. And, he said, 
actual maintenance expenditures in the 
six months’ period were over $4-mil- 


Telling Young's Story to Date 


New York Central's Pres. Perlman reports that 
management is heading for the black—it hopes. He sees4 
need for additional cash, but security analysts wonder. 












lion more than the figures disclog 
Taking the first six months on a q@ 
basis, Perlman asserted, “there wag 







$14-million deficit rather than $% 
million.” 
¢ Diesels and Tracks—Perlman wy 





equally sharp on the subject of thea 
road’s physical plant. He called th 
Central's expenditure of over $25, 
million in the last five years for dies 
repair facilities far in excess of i 
needs, saying: “I would be surprisél 
if on a comparable railroad in the Wg 
you would find $8-million had beg 
spent for diesel repair facilities.” 
. This, Perlman explained, was 
reason he had recently shut down 
of Central’s important diesel shops. 

Other objects of Perlman’s fire weg 
these: Central’s diesel locomotive pow 
had not been properly utilized; if 
freight classification vards weren't 
all modern—not even the recentlv bu 
Blue Island yard. As for the six track 






















maintained between New York an 
Buffalo 
“We are going to tear up two of t 


six tracks between Albany and Buffalo, 
and where there are four we will cut 
them down to two. We will use the 
ties and rails in further maintenance 
work, and also save something on our 
local tax bills.” 

e Chopping—The new management 1s 
wielding the ax in other places, too, 
according to Perlman. Central's nine- 
month deficit would have been consid- 
erably larger, he asserted, if it had not 
been for savings already achieved. 

For one thing, he said, passenger 
losses this year had been cut by $7- 
million despite a drop of $9-million in : 
passenger revenues. A big factor was 
the pruning out of 1-million passenger- 
train miles yearly by cutting deadwood 
out of schedules. 

Perlman held out great future hopes 

of bringing down Central’s heavy pas 
senger department losses by two other 
means—steps being taken to replace 
heavy equipment with lightweight 
trains, and pooling of services with 
other roads. 
e Change of Mind—An interested lis 
tener to Perlman’s report was Central's 
Chmn. Young. Only once did he take 
the ball away from his operating officer. 
That was to answer a question regard- 
ing his previously avowed intention of 
disposing of Central’s valuable New 
York real estate properties. 

Young declared that he had changed 
his mind about the value of these prop- 
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use the 
ntenance Quality of lightweight magnesium plate is strictly controlled. 
On Our 


=| anew look at Magnesium! 


I's nine- 


had not 
ed. The good news on magnesium plate is Dow’s increased capacity—new facilities which 


a PL ATE are now making longer and wider sizes available at reduced prices. 


by $7- 
Also coming in for considerable attention are the important design and fabrication 


illion in 
‘tor was IN LARGE SIZES economies made possible by this lightweight metal in large sizes. 


ssenger- ‘ ; ; ; ; ; 
adwood AT LOW PRICES For more information on magnesium, call the nearest Dow sales office or write direct 
to the Magnesium Sales Department of THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
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Light, safe, strong, low cost World’s first 84-inch magnesium Lightweight magnesium extru- 
late in the coil mill now rolls sheet and plate sions are available in many 
different sizes and shapes. 


‘ ight, low cost magne- 
sum tooling plate for more magnesium tread 
Practical jigs and fixtures. famous Inland 4-W AY design. to greater lengths and widths. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 
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REVOLVATO 


RED-GIANT 
features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 

















Write for the full facts today. 
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KLIXON Protectors Prevent Fires 
and reduce Servicing says large 
Appliance Retailer and Exporter 


YONKERS, N. Y.: Mr. Chester A. Wagner, 
General Manager of the Electric Servant Co., 
one of the country’s oldest and largest retailers 
and exporters of electrical appliances praises 
Klixon Protectors. He states — 

“During my thirty-nine years experience in 
the electrical field I have seen unprotected 
motors become the biggest cause of electrical 
fires. Now, as one e oldest and largest 
retailers and exporters of electrical appliances 
in the industry, my experience with the Klixon 
motor protector goes back to its very first 
applications. 

It is especially valuable in the foreign coun- 
tries where wide voltage variations are experi- 
, that by preventi 
motor burnouts Klixons save servicing 


result in satished customers. 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 

into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equi; as i 




















ertics. “The air rights above Grand 
Central Terminal,” he — explained, 
“turned out to be more valuable than 
the high value I had placed on them.” 
He thinks now that “development of 
those air rights may possibly double 
the value” of all Central’s property, 
and “we certainly are going to mark 
time on selling them until we develop 
those air rights.” (Some of the analysts 
recalled that about one-fifth of Central’s 
1953 net of $34-million came from 
these properties.) 

¢ Questions—The meeting apparently 
left the analysts with mixed reactions. 
Some were unhappy because members 
had little time for questions. 

A number would have liked to ex- 
plore the possibility that the Central 
might before long actually have to bor- 
row some new money in spite of Perl- 
man’s confidence. They pointed out 
that while $50-million is a lot of cash, 
Central’s “housekeeping money’ re- 
quirements are great, particularly in 


Fire Insurance Battle Heats Up 


New York State’s rate-making organization aims its 
guns at two companies offering rates lower than standard, 


The fire insurance rate war in New 
York State (BW —Aug.21'54,p86) is 
growing hotter. The New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization, which sets 
fire rates for 250 insurance companies, 
struck out last week at two big com- 
panies that have insisted on setting rates 


lower than standard. The two mave- 
ricks are Insurance Co. of North 
America and Allstate Insurance Co., 


subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

North America’s battle with NYFIRO 
began in earnest on Sept. 14, when it 
got permission from the New York 
State Insurance Dept. (1) to make its 
own rates, and (2) to make use of 
NYFIRO’s data and rate filings. The 
rating organization had long argued 
against this step. 

As soon as it got the green light from 
the state insurance department, North 
America posted new fire rates for dwell- 
ings—rates 10% below those of standard 
stock insurance companies. But the ink 
was scarcely dry when, last week, 
NYFIRO obtained from Appellate 
Judge Charles D. Breitel of the state 
supreme court a temporary order re- 
straining the company from putting the 
lower rates into effect. At the same 
time, Judge Breitel ordered NYFIRO to 
post a $200,000 bond against possible 
damages to North America from the 
stay. A hearing is set for Nov. 10. 

Allstate, which is entering the New 
York fire insurance field with rates as 
much as 20% below those of 
NYFIRO’s companies, likewise felt the 












view of the need for modernigy 

One remark in particular by Perkpg 
caused some head-scratching. That wy 
his statement that “eventually we ap 
going to pay income taxes on Ney 
York Central’—which he said did pg 
happen even during the Korean War, 

According to the record book, Ne 
York Central paid $15.2-million fed 
taxes in 1950, and $3.6-million 
$4.9-million yearly in 1951, 1952, 
1953 id 

A Central spokesman later 
plained that while the Central did 
tederal taxes in 1950, the later 
ments were made, not by the Cen 
itself, but by “lessor companies” 
as the Boston & Albany, Peoria 
Eastern, and New York & oa 















Some analysts also wanted to q 


tion Perlman on reports earlier 

month that Central’s carloadings were 
running at lower levels than in tH 
Depression year of 1933 and w 


“worse on the lines east of Buffalot 


organization’s wrath last week. In@ 
letter to State Superintendent of Insum 
ance Alfred U. Bohlinger, the rate 
making body challenged the “legahity 
and adequacy” of Allstate’s lower rates. 
¢ Arguments—One of NYFIRO’s main 
motives in opposing such rate cuts is to 
avoid anything resembling the kind of 
price war that periodically breaks out im 
retailing fields. The organization says 
that only a month ago, its 250 com 
panies cut their rates substantially- 
some by as much as 25%. This is all 
the rate reduction these companies caf 
stand at this time, NYFIRO maintains. 

North America’s argument dwells on 
the commissions paid to fire insurance 
agents and brokers. These men gen 
erally represent more than one com 
pany apiece, North America says, and 
the companies compete for the good 
ones. “Because there is no limit to the 
size of commissions,” says North 
America’s V.-P. Bradford Smith, Jr, 
“the tendency is for commissions to be- 
come excessive.” 

Smith says, North America “believes 
in reduc ing rates to policyholders rather 
than paying unreasonably high commis 
sions.” 
¢ Principles—There are philosophical 
arguments in the case, too. 

North America contends that rate- 
making organizations, which have been 
exempted by Congress from sections 0 
the federal antitrust laws, go too far 
when they try to stop individual com- 
panies from lowering rates. 
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How LINDE SERVICE’..and Oxygen 


sOLVED THIS CUTTING PROBLEM 


When an emergency arose, 
LINDE SERVICE provided the 
equipment and the necessary 
know-how to flame-cut large- 
size steel billets in less time 
than usually required. 


If your company uses oxygen, LINDE SERVICE can mean 
dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street (143 New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company 
Division of Union Cansipe Canapa Limtrep 


When a hot saw broke in a Penn- 
sylvania rolling mill, LINDE SERv- 
ICE was called in. LINDE engineers 
quickly set up four oxy-acetylene 
bar-cutting machines. Four hun- 
dred tons of 7°%-inch alloy billets, 
each 40 feet long and each requir- 
ing four cuts, were handled at a 
temperature of 400 degrees. The 
whole job, including loading and 
unloading, took only seven hours. 
And half of the flame-cutting ma- 
chines were manned by inexperi- 


enced operators ! 


The mill people were well 
pleased with the results—so much 
so, that they intend to use the same 
flame-cutting method every time a 


job like this comes up. 


*KLINDE SERVICE 


is the unique combination of research, 
engineering, and more than 40 years of 
accumulated know-how that is helping 
LINDE customers save money and im- 
prove production in their uses of oxy- 
gen and oxy-acetylene processes. 




















This announcement is neither an offer to seli nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$75,000,000 


New York Telephone Company 
Refunding Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series H 


Dated October 15, 1954 Due October 15, 1989 


Interest payable April 15 and October 15 in New York City. 


Price 101.086% and Accrued Interest 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, LAZARD FRERES & CO, LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 





October 20, 1954. 


























Here's the FAMILY GIFT 


that says ‘‘Merry Christmas” 
all year long! 






EVERY MONTH A WONDERFUL NEW PLANT...A CONSTANT 
REMINDER OF YOUR THOUGHTFULNESS 


To really please the “VIP's on your Christmas list — 

give Plant of the Month—the one gift you know will be 
enjoyed by all the family. 

This “different” gift of beautiful plants in decorative 
containers always receives a happy welcome. 


SEND FOR FREE FULL COLOR BROCHURE 


Larry Heinl’s PLANT QF THE MONTH 

4411 Lagrange St.. Toledo 12, Ohio 

Please send full information on PLANT OF THE MONTH 
COMPANY NAME : 

NAME 

ADDRESS 











ZONE____ STATE 














FINANCE BRIEFS 








Public debt federal, state, and my 
cipal rose 4% In fiscal 1953 to an all 
time high of $299.6-billion, reports ¢, 
Census Bureau. Biggest jumps wer j 


the nonfederal segment of the dey 
state, up 14% to $7.8-billion; munig 
pal, up 11% to $25.7-billion. 

* 


Ford Foundation officials and their ae 
visers don’t favor selling any Ford Mg 
tor Co. stock at the present time, Px 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., announced hd 
week. However, he said the foundatig; 


will continue studying diversification g 
its investment portfolio, which hok 
94% of Vord’s Class A nonvoting stog 
(BW—Sep.11’54,p32). 

. 


More stock splits: Sun Oil Co. directo; 
propose a five-for-four split of comm 
stock. Stockholders will vote Noy, ]{ 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratori 
will hold a vote Nov. 10 on a propose 
three-for-one split. 
a 
A recent sharp drop in loan demané 
(BW—Sep.25’54,p50) hasn’t hurt Nex 
York Citv commercial bank eaming; 
vet. Third-quarter reports of 17 leading 
banks show combined earnings about 
3.3% higher than a year earlier. Nin 
of the group, however, earned some 
what less per share, while the othe 
eight showed gains. 
a 
R. H. Macy & Co. sold its new subur 
ban store in Plainfield, N. J., to Gener 
Electric’s Pension Trust and leased it 
back for a long term. Macy’s store ex 
pansion program is being chiefly } 
nanced by such sell-lease deals. For the 
year ending July 30, 1955, Macy wil 
pay at least $3.8-million in rental, 
plus real estate taxes in some Cass 
and extra amounts based on percent 
ages of sales. 
cS 
Lehigh Valley RR earnings will drop 
sharply under their 1953 levels. Accord 
ing to Pres. C. A. Major, they will prob 
ably run around $2-million—about 62% 
less than last vear. 
© 
Schering Corp. profits this year won! 
live up to “earnings projections” 0 
Wall Street, Pres. Francis C. Brown 
warned last week. Brown said he would 
be surprised if they exceeded last years 
91¢ per share. First-half carnings came 
to 36¢ a share, compared with +¢! 
year earlier. 
2 
Cudahy Packing Co. will report an 0p 
crating loss of around $6-million in the 
fiscal year just ending, stockholdes 
were told last week. Losses incidental 
to recent closing of several plants wil 
run About $9-million. 
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Foe: ALEMITE OIL-MIST 
| A Proposei 

Pampers and protects vital bearings on this Wallingford Steel Company 
an demand 


3 

t hurt Nef golling mill with tiny, air-borne particles of oil— Saves *480 a month in 
rk earning * . 
17 leadint goolant alone=Far more in labor, time, maintenance and lubricant: 
rings about 
arlier. Ninf = When a rolling mill, such as this, squeezes steel sheets 
med some to size as readily as you squeeze toothpaste from a tube, 
the othe bearings must stand a fearsome strain and pressure. 
Sometimes they don’t stand it—run hot—and suddenly 
a $3500 bearing is nothing but scrap metal. 





new subur To avoid these dangers, protect these vital and costly 
to Genel bearings, the Wallingford Steel Company selected 
d leased it} — Alemite Oil-Mist. And now management is walking on 
S$ store gir! Lubrication time is cut 83%, lubricant—to a mere 

chiefly §} fraction. Life of soluble oil rolling coolant is extended, 


Is. For the saving $480 a month! Plus a saving of 24,000 gallons of 


Macy wil pre-heated water, formerly used in replacing coolant. 
in rental, Even more important, bearing temperatures immedi- 
SOME cases 


ately dropped as airborne particles of oil lubricated and 
mm percent cooled them at the same time. Product spoilage due to 
pitting from excess lubricant was halted. Even the 
housekeeping problems encountered under the old sys- 
e - tem disappeared! Overall savings are incalculable. 
Is. Accord: 
y will prob 
rbout 62% 
Here’s the unit that brings these savings to any machine! 


Alemite Oil-Mist is a completely automatic, completely en- 





year wont closed system which atomizes oil into mist. Distributes it 

ty 7 of th P - ‘ . - 

chen ugh tubes to bearings, where it is applied mS continu- FREE —the complete story on Alemite Ojil-Mist and how it can 
C. Brown ous, uniform film that lubricates and cools at the same time. bring these savings to any machine. Specifications, typical installations, 
1 he would case histories. Use coupon below. 


last vear’ Three types of bearing fittings allow the use of Oil-Mist 





















: on any bearing—any machine: ALEMITE Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. B-104 
ings came 1. Oil-Mist fittings 2. Oil-Mist spray fit- 3. Oil-Mist condens- 1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ilinois 
vith 44¢3 bring the most effi- tings are recom- ing fittings are ap- 
cient lubrication in mended for open and plied to plain beor- Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on Alemite 
the world to roller, enclosed gears and ings, slides, ways, r 
ball, needie—or any [\ chains. Allow for con- b vees, cams, and roll- Oil-Mist. No obligation, of course. 
anti-friction type of centrated application ers. Completely con- 
ort an oP bearing. where it is needed. 4 dense Oil-Mist. 
lion in the Name 
ockholder OE Company 
incidental S WH Ka 
plants wil REG. U. S. PAT. OFF a 
Ask Anyone in Industry PeeeaS 6 City Zone. State___ 
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After the war, when the DC-4 
came in for transport, every- 
body thought the next shift 
would be to jets 


The British bet on jets, put 
. their big money on the jet- 
powered Comets 


Then in 1953 came the 
faster piston-engine DC-7. It 
caught on, pushed the jets 
back five years or more 


< 
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Jet Age Gets Postponed Again 


British court of inquiry, giving metal 


If you total up the impact of the lat- 
est developments in air transport, you 
can see why the age of jet travel—which 
not so long ago was supposed to be 
streaking into view just about now— 
gets crowded away off to the right end 
of the chart, in the dim 1960s. 

In just the last couple of weeks, 
there have been these signposts for the 
future: 


76 


¢ British Overseas Airways Corp.’s 
switch to turboprops, in its prospec- 
tive purchase of a dozen or more 
Douglas DC-7-Ds, the turboprop model 
in the Douglas transport series. They'll 
probably be powered with British Rolls 
Royce RB109 turboprop engines (BW— 
Oct.16'54,p34). The deal needs only 
the O.K. of the Parliament in London. 

¢ Last week’s autopsy report to a 


fatigue as the cause of the Come 
jet airliner disaster off Elba last Janu 
ary (BW —Oct.23’54,p34). This new 
reminder of the Comet troubles 3 
bound to sour the sales pitch for turbo: 
jet transport in general. . 

¢ A rush of orders for the pistom 
driven turbocompound Douglas DCs 
Last week Swissair ordered two, and 
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Scandinavian Airline System—third 
est Atlantic carrier—ordered several 
more. These are for delivery in 1956 
or thereabouts; so the buyers obvi- 
ously expect to be using them for the 
next decade. 
*Clear Case—l'ake these facts, plus 
the continued popularity of the piston- 
driven turbocompound Lockheed Su- 
Constellations in long-range trans- 
, and you get a clear picture. 

It’s evident (1) that the old-fashioned 
piston-engine plane has simply refused 
to die; (2) that the jet transport age 
has been pushed back five to 10 years 
from the optimistic estimates of a few 
years ago; and (3) that turboprop- 
powered airplanes, those with a turbine 
engine and a propeller, will go into gen- 
eral service before the pure jet trans- 
port and hold the field for some time 
to come, maybe for a 10-vear period. 

The events and decisions of the past 
few months, and others coming up 
soon, give a good clue as to when and 
how the turbine transport age will ar- 
tive. The decisions now in the works 
will pretty much set the course of 
American transport builders for a long 
time. 


|. Hare and Tortoise 


There’s one other big point that 
comes out of all this: U.S. airplane 
builders appear to have been well 
justified in playing tortoise to the 
British hare in the matter of jet trans- 
port. : 
The Douglas DC-7s and Lockheed 
Super-Connies have stretched the life 
of piston power longer than the British 
anticipated. The recent flood of DC-7 
sales is helping to assure the piston 
engine at least one more round—be- 
cause airlines buy equipment in cycles, 
and have to amortize it before they 
can afford to go in again for something 
radically new. Airlines are now using 
hundreds of DC-6s and DC-7s, Con- 
nies and Super-Connies. 

Another hope of the jet optimists has 
also. gone glimmering. The race 
touched off by the DC-7, which in- 
creased speeds by 20 mi. to 45 mi. an 
hour, failed to start a rush toward a 
jet that might boost them by 100 mi. 
an hour. That was just too big a 
jump all at once; it didn’t seem prac- 
ticable. 

*Evolution—The relative — unavail- 
ability of pure jet or turboprop planes 
has helped prolong the piston engine’s 
life. But that’s likely to be less and 
less of an influence. And as the shift 
to gas turbines gets under way, many 
factors are pushing the evolutionary 
turboprop rather than the revolution- 
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Don’t GAMBLE 
on Dust Collection 


It pays to be sure of the results before you buy! That’s why 
Buell engineers take such special care in the scientific anal- 
ysis of each dust collection problem. In twenty years they 
have learned to predict results in advance . . . before you 
spend a single penny! 

We invite the most detailed comparison with competitive 
equipment. We invite you to see an actual working demon- 
stration of the new Buell Electric Precipitators—the most 
modern and effective method of dust collection. 


Serving the leaders in American Industry, Buell provides 
three separate systems of dust collection equipment. Don’t 
settle for less than the best! It never pays to gamble! Send 
for our complimentary Brochure —The Collection and 
Recovery of Industrial Dusts. Write Dept. 30-J, Buell 
Engineering Company, 70 Pine 

Street, New York 5, New York. 


¢ 


MECHANICAL 


\ =) 20 Years of Engineered Efficiency in 
mcr DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 


77 








CTOBER is not too soon foran employer 
QO to think about December 25th. Not 
when you can set up for your employees 
—for Christmas announcement—a Trav- 
elers Employee Benefit Plan. 


For here’s far more than just a solution 
to the perplexing problem of what to give. 
Here’s a plan to protect your employees 
and their families against the losses of ill- 
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you WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


lifetime 


ness, accidents, old age or death . . . one 
that carries the Christmas spirit of help- 
ing others through the years. 

With the help of a Travelers repre- 
sentative, your plan can be designed to 
meet your situation . . . however many— 
or few—people you employ . . . whatever 
benefits you choose . . . and whatever in- 
vestment your budget allows. 


The 


I'd like to know more about Christmas 
plans for our employees. 


ae Please send information. 
as Ask a Travelers man to call. 


or 
more 


os 


Your Travelers man is a well-informed 
expert on Employee Benefit Plans. His 
company has specialized in them for more 
than 40 years. 


Why not plan this thoughtful Christ- 
mas for your employees now—while you 
have the time? Telephone your Travelers 
agent or broker. Or just fill out and mail 
the coupon. No obligation, naturally. 
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jet transport. As long as a year ago, 
British aviation writers noted a turning 
away from the Comet to the Bristol 
Britannia turboprop. 

The turboprop’s advantages in cost- 
gving and versatility have long been 
apparent. It doesn’t require a radically 
diferent airplane or radically different 
operating procedures, as does the jet. 
And not least, the turboprop fits into 
existing airport and traffic control 
patterns, and it doesn’t raise such a 
noise problem. 

In the U.S., though, the turboprop 
engine has been retarded because of 
the military requirement for speed and 
altitude—the forte of the pure jet. That 
brings up an intriguing possibility, 
hinted in the Douglas-BOAC-Rolls 
combination: U.S.-made transports fly- 
ing with British turboprop engines. 
«More Straws—The swing to turbo- 
props has been marked and steady in 
recent months. The BOAC-Douglas 
deal is only the latest in a series of re- 
cent events that promise to give the 
push needed to get the long-awaited 
potential out of the turboprop. 

Here are some of these straws in the 
gathering wind: 

¢D. Napier & Sons Ltd. an- 
nounced they would buy a Convair 
two-engine 340 liner and install British 
turboprop engines in it (again the U.S. 
plane with British engines). 

¢ Capital Airlines went all out 
for turboprops in announcing last sum- 
mer that it was converting to British 
Vickers Viscounts (BW-—Jul.3’54,p41). 

¢ Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co. 
plans to collaborate with Fokker of 
the Netherlands on a twin-engine plane 
with British turboprop engines, which 
will replace the DC-3 (BW-—Sep.4’ 54, 
p%6). 

¢ The U.S. Air Force has helped 
the cause by ordering more turboprop 
powered transports. 

¢ Westinghouse is eager to build 
Rolls Royce turboprop engines on li- 
cense in the U.S. 

¢Rand Corp., a high-level __re- 
search organization, gave turboprops a 
boost in a report incorporated in a 
paper read before the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers early this month. It 
said: “Airplanes powered by turboprop 
engines provide a lower direct operat- 
ing cost per ton-mile than airplanes 
powered by compound-reciprocating or 
turbojet engines for any combination 
of design, speed, payload, and range 
considered.” 


ll. Decisive Months 


These events, coming in rapid suc- 
cession, have got the air transport fra- 
temnity stirred up. Some of its members 
see far-reaching decisions in the mak- 
mg in the next four months or so— 
decisions that will set the course of 
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Killing FIRE Through Research 


Fire tests like that 
shown above are com- 
monplace to the special- 
ists directing operations at 
“Automatic” Sprinkler’s Techni- 
*cal Laboratory and Fire Testing 
Department. Determining methods 
Fy to lick fire before it gains headway, 
P’ is their daily task. 














These engineers design fire protection BEST- BY-TEST for severely 
hazardous manufacturing operations. All types of extinguishing mediums 
ore at their disposal — every known method of fire detection is employed. 


The services of this research phase of our business are 
available to our customers and potential customers. It's a service 
second to none in our field —lends credence to the motto... 
“Automatic” Sprinkler — FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION! 


MME Lib 

7 ‘i 
SOunR¢ECt 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Offices in Principal Cities of North and South America 
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No more drudgery 
for me in cleaning , 
gtease-caked floors | 


His boss is happy too... 






and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-scrape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
fying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 
Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 
that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 


Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 





ws them automatically ... 
of the S¥ 


a fie . prushes 














and steel-wooling. 


a By-Pass Motor.) 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wackines 





reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
while working! Eliminates the 
need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 
by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84XR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 
cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 
where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing, 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with half the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floors aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean—especially 
with a labor-saving 84. X R/ (The Vacuum Cleaner illus- 
trated, Finnell’s 10B for wet and dry pick-up, features 


For demonstration, con- 
sultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3810B East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 

















U.S. transport builders for years y 
come. 

Hall Hibbard, engineering vice-ppe 

dent of Lockheed Aircraft Corp, py 
the key date in January. Some tin 
during that month the Air Force yj 
announce the results of its jet tank 
competition. The winner, natumlh 
will go in for jet construction. Th 
others will engage in some fran 
jockeying for the fields remaining, 4j 
agree that there’s room for only oy 
in the pure jet commercial transport 
act right away—possibly for one mor 
later on. So there'll be a rash of state 
ments from the manufacturers on why 
part of the commercial transport fief 
they’re going after. 
e Entries—Entered in the Air Fo 
competition, besides Lockheed, x 
Boeing Airplane Co., Douclas Aircr 
Co., and Consolidated Vultee Airerf 
Div. of General Dynamics Corp.—bette 
known as Convair. 

Boeing, of course, has a head start in 
jets with its Model 707 (BW —Mars 
’54,p112), an all-around type adaptabk 
for passenger, cargo, or tanker use, ¢ 
ther commercial or military. 

The Air Force ordered this year ; 
number of 707s for use as tankers fe 
in-the-air refueling of jet warplanes. Bu 
the Air Force wants a ship designel 
specifically as a jet-powered tanker fron 
beginning to end. That’s why it askel 
the manufacturers to submit designs « 
to bid in the jet tanker competition 


Closing date for submission was Sept 
oy) 





¢ Possibilities—The tanker program wil 
cover most of the development wot 
1equired on a commercial transpor. 
Two of the builders have compromise 
their tanker designs so they could k 
used to make good commercial jt 
transports. Unless they win the tanke 
competition, though, they could affor 
to attempt a jet transport only in th 
far future. 

But the losers will have many othe 
goals to shoot for. One is a fourer 
gine turboprop to beat out the Britis 
Viscount and replace perhaps five di 
ferent piston-driven makes now flyin: 
the 150-mi. to 750-mi. hops—all fou 
companies in the tanker race are hav 
at work on turboprops. Another lose 
might go in for a fast, 100-passenge 
turboprop for coach and cargo wotk- 
or try to sew up the helicopter marke 
for short-haul and airport traffic (an it 
ternational helicopter-promotion mett 
ing is scheduled next month in Mont 
real). Or a loser might even drop ot 
of the transport picture entirely. 


lll. Case for the Turboprop 


Whoever wins or loses, industry mei 
feel it’s in the cards that the turboprop 
will have a big part in the coming dec 
sions. Most airlines may not realh 
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Rugged Strength , 


and Smart Styling 


in Wheels 


Whether it be wheels for the family car or station 

wagon, a rakish sports car or sleek, streamlined limousine, 
manufacturers turn with confidence to Kelsey-Hayes for the 
wheel engineering necessary for trustworthy quality and performance. 
The combined facilities of 9 great plants assure them of volume 
production of wheels of any design. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


KELSEY@ HAYES 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 


Wheels, Brakes, Hubs, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry . 9 Plants —Detroit and Jackson, Mich 
McKeesport, Pa. ... Los Angeles ... Windsor, Ont., Canada . .. Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel! Diy) 
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Where modern methods send quality 


The Har Furnace Corporation, a 
division of National Steel, 1s a leading 
supplier of merchant pig iron—the 
special types of iron that go to foundries 
to be cast into all kinds ct useful products. 
Hanna—one ot the oldest and best known 
companies in its feld—employs mechani- 
zation to a high degree in the production 
of “better iron for better castings.” 


Here you see “automation” at Hanna’s 
Buffalo plant, in the torm of a highly 
automatic continuous casting machine. 
Molten iron trom one of the plant’s four 
furnaces flows trom the ladle in the rear 
to form “pigs” in molds en the moving 
lines. As the lines travel out of the pic- 


SERVING 


AMERICA 


“pigs” to market 


ture to the left, the pigs are quenched 
and ejected, and the empty molds 
return automatically for refilling. 


Hanna supplies its iron to foundries in 
five grades—basic, silvery, foundry, mal- 
leable and = ferrosilicon—and in two 
weights. To give foundrymen 
control of charge and melt, and greater 
operating flexibility, Hanna developec 
the Hanna Ten, a 10-pound pig, as a 
companion to the 36-pound pig which 
has been standard tor many 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


INTO ONE 


COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


ANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
eVeland, Ohio. Pro. lucer of 


nN ore trom extensive hold- 


gs in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 


nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producers of many 
other important steel products. 
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NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 
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Boling Chairs: By High 
Point Bending & Chair 
Co., Siler City, N. C. 
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e for $1195.00* 


Modern in style, comfort and 

efficiency . . . complete as one-color 

coordinated package—this handsome office can 

be the window through which others view your business. 

Whatever your color preference, the desk and tables... 

the smart Boling chairs . . . the carpet . .-. sectional sofa... 

draperies ... lamp... picture . . . wall planter . . . and all 

accessories are skillfully blended into a professionally deco- 

rated office delivered with a single order through your 
Myrtle dealer. 

The unique Myrtle Package Pian not only offers you the 
economy and convenience of all-from-one-source buying, but 
permits complete freedom in the planning of any size office 
to meet your individual needs and personality. 

You owe it to yourself to see or call your Myrtle dealer 


today. 


*Price will vary slightly in some areas. 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Room Size: 12’x 14’ 
Rug: Barwick Mills 


Your Myrtle dealer 
has complete details. 


Member 


BETTER DESKS 
ARE MADE OF WOOD 




















SEE THIS COMPLETE OFFICE 


artuese FINE MYRTLE 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


DEALERS 


ALABAMA 

Zac Smith Stationery Co. ... Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA 

Miller Desk & Safe Co.................Los Angeles 
COLORADO 

Mutual Furniture & Fixture Co...... . Denver 
FLORIDA 

Jack Carlson Co.... Clearwater 


Dean’s Office Equipment Co. ; Fort Lauderdale 
Dick Momand Office Furniture Co. .... Miami 


Perdue Office Furniture Co. Jacksonville 

PD GUNGER, TBR. 200 cccccccscccsecn Orlando 
GEORGIA 

Ivan Allen Company. . Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 

D & L Office Furniture Co. .. Chicago 

Spitzers Office Furniture House, "Ine.. .. ..Chicago 
INDIANA 

Business Furniture Co....... . Indianapolis 
1owA 

mm Gress Cen.......cccccee . Waterloo 
KANSAS 

an obnekhth ane nSeLaKd ido. ste. den Wichita 
LOUISIANA 

RN OM os oc ccccsnccscrcsses Shreveport 

F. F. Hansell & Bro., Ltd............ New Orleans 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore Stationery Co. ........ Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Business Equipment Corp........... .......Boston 
MINNESOTA 

Sperry Office Equipment Co... . ..St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 

Standard Stationers, Inc.. . .. Jackson 
MISSOURI 

Comfort Printing & Stationery Co.... St. Louis 

Schooley Printing & Stationery Co. Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 

clin irslsi 6 xiniee.s bones 4 .. Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 

Colonial Office Furniture Co..... . Newark 
NEW YORK 

Eagle Office Equipment Co., Inc. Buffalo 

Kalmus Golden, Inc... ee New York City 

RN, Seer reer Hempstead, L. I. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Kale-Lawing Company................. Charlotte 

EE dinars ccsecstevccsecesend Greensboro 

TE MEG. 5c ssccccnccsccesccnc Raleigh 
OHIO 

General Office Equipment Co............ Columbus 

IEE; sin share bebo, c0netanewedeat Cleveland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

SS Sree :... Allentown 

Semuel Galespice Co................. Philadelphia 


A MIR 6.0.5 acccvcccesensss Harrisburg 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Harper Brothers, Inc.. Greenville 
Anderson, Spartanburg, Greenwood 


TENNESSEE 

Office Supply & Equipment Co......... Knoxville 

DT Ci sc tanks boinasekce<sescvaes Nashville 

I PEs 6k vows epee pscccccesee Memphis 
TEXAS 

The Abel Stationers......................- Austin 

Clark & Courts ............. .....Houston 

Service Printing & Office ined Co. Dallas 

Shamaley Company .......... ....El Paso 

J. Andrew Smith Co.. .. San Antonio 

West Texas Office Supply Biss. ons sc 55 

John H. Yochem Co................ Corpus Christi 
VIRGINIA 

EES eee ree Charlottesville 

John J. Morrison & Sons .............. Lynchburg 

Everett Waddey Company.............. Richmond 
WASHINGTON 

Winters Office Equipment Co.............. Seattle 
WISCONSIN 

Forrer Equipment Co.................... Milwaukee 
HAWAII 

SO ESS Honolulu 


yilte 


DESKS 
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want to re-equip as soon as within five 
years; they might prefer to retain the 
present traffic pattern and operating 
profit formula. But the turboprop ar- 
gument is that technical progress will 
push them along faster. If a competitor 
goes to gas turbine equipment, whether 
turbojet or turboprop, they'll be forced 
to follow. 

When that happens, you can look for 
them to turn to the medium-range, 
flexible-operating turboprop rather than 
to the jet. For one thing, it’s an easier 
changeover: Current U.S. transports are 
already stressed for turboprop engines, 
airport runways wouldn’t need the beef- 
ing up for turboprops that they would 
for jets. 

¢ Turboprop vs. Piston—Allison Div. of 
General Motors Corp., which is push- 
ing its T-56 turboprop engine, has a 
long list of reasons why the turboprop 
can outdo the piston. The turboprop, 
says Allison, can attain higher speeds 
and altitudes with greater payloads 
at comparable fuel costs to today’s 
piston engines; it will operate from 
shorter runways, requires no operational 
warm-up, can take off immediately 
after engine starting. ; 

¢ Turboprop vs. Jet—At any rate, the 
betting now is that when and if the 
shift away from piston engines really 
gets going, it will be the turboprop that 
takes over first. 

The jet’s big selling point is speed 
on long flights. Low-cost cruising speed 
for a jet is +30 knots, for a turboprop 
345 knots; but when you work out a 
3,000-mi. flight, the time advantage 
isn’t too great—and one fuel stop for 
the jet would almost wipe it out. On 
shorter hops, the quick and easy han- 
dling of the turboprop makes up for 
slower speed. 

If you consider domestic route op- 
erations, the long-flight advantage of 
the jets doesn’t mean much. The Air 
Transport Assn. says that on the big 
trunk-carrier routes only 13% of pas- 
sengers fly over 1,100 mi. A study of 
Capital’s routes shows that about 52% 
of its traffic is on hops of less than 200 
ini. 

Where the jet is expected to come 
into its own eventually is in high-speed 
travel on the long international runs. 
But when Pan American bought DC-7s 
for its long-haul routes and forced oth- 
ers to jump on the bandwagon to keep 
pace, the day of the jets was delayed 
even in this field. 


IV. Where the Builders Stand 


The earlier bottleneck of availability 
of reliable turboprops seems to be 
broken with the possibility of using 
British engines, probably made in the 
U.S. under license, and the stepping 
up of development by U.S. engine 
makers. 





With all that, aircraft builders say 
you can’t find two airlines that agree 
in their thinking about the turbine 
transport—and even officers in the same 
company take different views. Among 
the aircraft builders themselves you 
don’t find any unanimous opinion 
about the when and what of the next 
step. There are still some pro-jet incli- 
nations even thowgh the jet age has 
admittedly faded into the distance. 

Here’s the way the thinking and plan- 
ning on the turbine transport shapes 
up with the different manufacturers. 

Lockheed is still the most optimistic 
U.S. manufacturer about the future 
market, and hence production, of jet 
transports—even though it has long 
since set back its own timetable. Vice.- 
Pres. Hibbard puts himself down as 
“absolutely positive” there will be hun- 
dreds of jet transports built. He sees 
the jet performing better at distances 
in the 500-mi. range than others think. 
If the company wins the jet tanker 
race, it would probably go full blast. 

But Lockheed expects to sell piston 
engines all through 1958. It expects 
turboprops to go on U.S. production 
lines in mid-1957, get flying by mid- 
1958, though in smal] numbers. 

Douglas Aircraft is considerably less 
buoyant about jets. It announced a 
month ago that its newest piston-en- 
gine planes would hold the fort for a 
decade, and the BOAC deal makes it 
a solid threat in the turboprop field. 
Even if it wins the tanker competition 
and takes the jet lead, it sees only 
limited market of 50 for the first round. 
If it loses, it is ready to wait it out and 
come in on the second round for jets 
many years hence. 

Convair, which has had the most 
experience with turboprop engines, is 
a bit disappointed in their performance. 
Nevertheless, it announced a year ago 
a kit program for converting its two- 
engine 340 into a turboprop, using the 
Allison T-56 engine. Two military ver- 
sions of the 340 are already flying with 
the T-56. Convair’s water-based trans- 
ports are turboprop-powered. 

Convair’s studies are also moving it 
closer to a four-engine plane, possibly 
powered with British turboprop en- 
gines. The two-engine 340 with the 
British turboprop installed by Napier 
will be demonstrated here next spring. 

Boeing is making a good case to show 
that its 707 jet transport will be not 
onlv faster, but economical and safe as 
well—it knows it will have to prove 
these points before it picks up orders 
from U.S. airlines. But Boeing isn’t 
ignoring turboprops, either. Not only 
is it trying turboprop engines on its 
C-97 Stratocruiser, but it is in the thick 
of the race to bring out a four-engine 
turboprop that would knock out the 
beachhead in the U.S. that Vickers Vis- 
count won at Capital. 
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the Belgian Congo’s, as . . . 


The biggest boom in American min- 
ing history is now under way. The fever 
has already hit Utah, Colorado, Florida, 
Wall Street, and many places in be- 
tween. The search for uranium ores 
has reached a pitch that in some ways 
surpasses the frenzy of the Gold Rush 
100 years ago. 

If you're up in a plane, uranium- 
hunting with a scintillometer in the 
uranium-happy Colorado Plateau, heed 
this advice from veteran prospectors: 
“Don't circle back for a second look 
if the needle goes haywire. Enough 
people will be watching you maneuver 
so that by the time you land, the coun- 
try under vour circles will be all staked 
out.” 
¢ Producer—One important result of 
the big uranium rush is the boost it 
has given to the relative ranking of this 
country as a basic producer. Six years 
ago, the U.S. was hardly in the run- 
ning; it had what the experts’ called 
“uncertain prospects.” But now, Jesse 
C. Johnson, raw materials director for 
Atomic Energy Commission, has_re- 
vealed that we have become one of the 
world’s leading producers, 
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Uranium and thorium, respectively big and small 
sources of material for super-bombs and power plants, 
form the basis of a growing U.S. industry. U.S. 
Vanadium Co.’s plant at Uravan, Colo. (right), is one 
of many boosting the country’s production up near 


Uranium Fever Scars the Lonel 


“We shall soon be competing for 
first place (with the Belgian Congo), 
and part of the time be in first place,” 
says Johnson. Congo ores are of higher 
grades, however, so the U. S. will prob- 
ably keep buying from the Congo in big 
quantities. 
¢ Demand—All of today’s U.S. produc- 
tion goes to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Businessmen considering a 
uranium venture often pause for some 
thought about this. “What will hap- 
pen,” they ask, “when the current AEC 
buying schedules expire in 1962? Will 
the demand expire too?” 

That’s hard to say, for uranium is 
top-secret matter. But there are plenty 
of clues that the government’s atom 
program will be extended again, as it 
has been four times in the last six years. 
The consensus is that 1962 was chosen 
simply as a convenient end of a con- 
tractual period. 

Furthermore, uranium men argue, it 
would be hard to justify AEC’s continu- 
ally expanding program if cutbacks 
were in the wind. The commission has 
already spent well over $9-billion on 
plant and facilities—a sum greater than 
















the combined capital investments of 
such giant companies as U.S. Steel, 
General Motors, du Pont, Bethlehem 
Steel, Alcoa, and Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber. It doesn’t sound like the kind 
of program that can come to a full stop. 

And even if AEC’s program does 
slow down, the argument continues, it’s 
reasonable to suppose private indus- 
try’s use of uranium will grow over the 
years. The very presence of private 
companies in the field today argues 
well for uranium’s future. Big utilities 
and manufacturers, and major mining 
companies (BW—Apr.3’54,p40), would 
hardly have invested heavily in uranium 
without investigating its possibilities 
thoroughly beforehand. 

But there are bears in uranium, just 
as on Wall Street. These men point 
out that the peacetime atomic law 
probably wouldn’t have gone through 
this year if the military establishment 
were short on uranium. This indicates 
to the bears that the governments 
stockpile is well filled out—that the 
government may soon see fit to slow 
down its buying of uranium. 

What’s more, the bears continue, 
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it would take a tremendous amount of 
private industry to match the current 
rate of military buying. Even a big 
atomic power plant would need barcly 
1 Ib. of uranium a day. 


I. The Long Search 


Over 100 uranium-bearing minerals 
are known to exist. They have been 
found in small, usually noncommercial 
deposits in many parts of the country’ 
(map). In the desolate mesas of the 
Colorado Plateau (picture), where most 
domestic uranium is mined, the chief 
source is the mineral carnotite. 

It’s a sedimentary type of deposit, 
usually found in sandstones. Some de- 
posits are bright yellow in color, others 
pale green or gray; still others have a 
brownish tinge. 

The Navajos and Utes who roamed 
the area hundreds of years ago were 
the first to find a use for uranium ore. 
Their brilliant red and yellow war 
paints were made from the powdery 
camotite found along the canyon walls. 
¢ Enter Science—Early in this century, 
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TEMCO 
. 
Our engineering department 
welcomes the opportunity to 
work with you in your field, 
whatever it may be. 








McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Lovis 10, Missouri 


these same carnotite ores were mined 44 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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If you have a stake 
in New Construction 


you'll land more business 
when you know the 4 Ws: 


What construction projects are 
_ due to come along 


Where these projects are 
Who you have to see about them 


When to take action to land this 
_ business 


Dodge Reports give you 
this vital information 


~ Ad “4 daily! 

wey J Free booklet tells you 
how you can use the 
information available 
daily in Dodge Reports, 
to make money... to 
save money. 


Write today for your free 
copy. No obligation. 


DODGE REPORTS ;, 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
Dept. E5410, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 ] 
Timely, accurate construction news 

service East of the Rockies 

















4,000,000 PER DAY 
MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any flat 
KALAMAZOO LABEL C0., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











WANTED 
SURPLUS AIRCRAFT PARTS 


Of termination inventories. Get our cash 
offer by return mail. 


Send lists to: 


COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9050 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 











“elues’’—Is the classified advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. Write fo? information. 




















“ . . nobody knows how 
many back-yard prospectors 
are listening to Geiger 
counters .. .” 

URANIUM starts on p. 86 


for the radium in them. ‘The ore was 
shipped from the Plateau to Paris and 
used in experiments conducted by Marie 
and Pierre Curie. Fora period of about 
10 years, during and after World War 
I, the Plateau was the world’s chief 
source of radium. Then richer radium- 
bearing ores were discovered in the Bel- 
gian Congo, and mining in the Plateau 
ceased. 

Later, the men who had mined in the 
area found that carnotite ores also con- 
tained vanadium—which has since be- 
come an important alloy for high-grade 
steels. ‘The first U.S. recovery plant 
for vanadium was built in the area about 
1925, and other mills soon followed. 

Early in World War II, the mining 
companies in the area began to work 
closely with the Manhattan Project of 
the U.S. Army Engineers—which cul- 
minated in the atomic bomb. Plants 
were redesigned for extraction of ura- 
nium, and the area hummed with ac- 
tivity all through the war. Then there 
was a lull, between 1946 and 1948. 
¢ Program—Beginning in April, 1948, 
a domestic uranium program was estab- 
lished to stimulate finding, mining, and 
processing of uranium ores within the 
continental United States. The aim: to 
augment our supply and to release us 
from dependence on foreign sources in 
case of emergency. 

Under the program, AEC set out to 
encourage private industry, large and 
small, to work on discovery and develop- 
ment of domestic uranium ores. The 
policy has been to reward uranium ore 
discovery, mining, and delivery to 
processing plants by guaranteeing mini- 
mum base prices and by setting up extra 
incentives in the form of bonuses. 
¢ Hot Places—From the original de- 
posits in the Colorado Plateau, mining 
has been expanded into South Dakota, 
Wyoming, California, and Nevada. In 
the Plateau alone there are now morc 
than 550 uranium producers. There are 
even companies extracting uranium 
from phosphate rock in Florida. No- 
body knows how many back-vard pros- 
pectors are out listening for clicks in 
Geiger counters. 

Even though some relatively large ore 
deposits have been found in this coun- 
try, they will be mined out in a very few 
years. Johnson says that “if prospecting 
and exploration were to stop today, by 
1962 we would be back where we were 
in 1947.” 

The answer is more discovery. Over 
the long pull, the biggest profits for a 





hopeful company seem to lie in a wel, 
planned, long-term exploration pro- 
gram. Discovery of rich ore bodies, 
which have paid off spectacularly, x. 
quires luck. The veterans of the bus. 
ness say that carefully planned cxploring 
puts you in a position to be lucky. 
Most companies are working téy. 
tively smal] deposits, using the proceeds 
for further exploration. Big killings are 
few and far between. For a $1-million 
net profit before taxes, the experts say 
you need an ore body of about 100,000 
tons. Of the 550 uranium producers op 
the Plateau, only 15 have ore reseryes 
that big. Uranium mining is about q 
$100-million industry this year. 






ll. From Ore to Power 


‘There are many uncertainties in dis 
covering uranium, but there is gen 
erally more profit in mining than in 
milling (treating). ‘The most profitable 
operation would include both mining 
and milling. ‘This way, the depletion 
allowance provided in the tax laws can 
be computed on the higher price of ore 
concentrate ($10 per Ib.), rather than 
on the price of raw ore ($3.50). 

Costs of erecting uranium mills, in 
terms of unit capacities, are not avail 
able. It’s fairly certain, though, that 
they run higher than comparable plants 
treating other metals. The big problem 
in treating uranium is that there are 
many types of ores available, and each 
requires individual treatment. No one 
mill can treat them all economically, no 
matter how flexible it is. 
¢ Process—Uranium-bearing ores _artiv- 
ing at the mills may contain as little as 
one-tenth of 1% uranium. This means 
you have to get rid of a huge amount of 
waste rock to reach the real pay dirt. 

The first step in processing usually is 
to add chemical reagents such as salt. 
The ore is then fed into huge roasters, 
several stories high. After roasting, it's 
treated in big wooden leaching tanks, 
which look like round swimming pools. 
This leaching dissolves the uranium 
mineral. 

Once uranium is in solution, it’s gen 
erally considered “in the can.” Full de- 
tails of the next steps are classified 
secret. Probably the most complete dis- 
cussion of the unclassified aspects of 
uranium appeared in the September, 
1954, issue of the Engineering & Min- 
ing Journal, a McGraw-Hill publication. 

Uranium leaving the mills is pack- 
aged in black steel drums and referred 
to as “yellow cake.” This includes the 
various forms of uranium and its com 
pounds, which are fed into AEC proc- 
essing plants for further treatment. All 
of the feed-material producers are under 
contract to AEC, but should be pre- 
pared to move into the materials 
processing side of a peacetime atomic 
energy industry. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 





SPOT 





THAT’S BEST 


- . $e’ s 


There’s only one spot to place that football to add 
those extra points... it’s between the goalposts. 
And there’s only one spot that’s best for 

locating your new plant to add those extra 
industrial advantages that only 

the expanding Gulf South area offers. 

Investigate the many extras of this bustling, 
dynamic area... favorable year-round 

climatic conditions ... available manpower... 
expanding markets... and adequate supplies 

of natural gas with reserves for the future. Visit 
the Gulf South, see for yourself the opportunities 
afforded here, then move to that one best spot. 


Steven Go 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION e@ 


eee FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 











TH E 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


in the Gulf South 


MILD CLIMATE 
The Gulf South's temperate climate will help minimize 
plant heating costs, production slow-downs and lost 
time for personnel. 


COMPETENT WORKERS 
You'll find large numbers of skilled and semi-skilled 
workmen in most locations in the Gulf South... avail- 
able to staff any new plant you may build. 


EXPANDING MARKETS 
Population growth and increased spendable income 
have been tremendous in the Gulf South. There's a 
ready market for your products. 

NATURAL GAS 
Dependable supplies of natural gas are available for 
your new plant throughout the Gulf South area. 
Write Industrial Development Division, P. O. Box 1407, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 







e UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 








Today the technique is different. Modern Marley water 
cooling towers have replaced the sluice box and the gravel pan. 
By cooling and recirculating process cooling water, cooling 
towers make reductions of 95% or more on water cost. That’s 
a real nugget for plants using water for steam condensing, 
petroleum and chemical process cooling, engine and compressor 
cooling and for many other water-wasting processes. 



















Just as important as an economical source of water is a 
dependable source. Natural supplies are fickle—now you see 
them, now you don’t. But with a Marley cooling tower, your 
operations are no longer at the mercy of droughts, floods and 
freezes that can choke off your water supply. 


Water is scarce—getting scarcer. Water costs money—more 
all the time. There’s no better time than now to ask your Marley 
representative in any of 50 cities to show you how you can make 
process cooling water pay dividends 
with a Marley cooling tower. 


Founder-Member Cooling Tower Institute 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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America’s high level of 
technological _develop- 
ment. It was one way 
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trialists got together last 
eek at Glenmont, for- 
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It takes a disaster like Hurricane 
Hazel to make most of us appreciate 
the importance of technology: Elec- 
tricity is cut off when a tree falls across , 
high tension wires, lights go out, there’s 
no telephone, no Howdy Doody for , 
the youngsters. Food spoils in the } 
freezer Oil burners stop. Electric ’ 
clocks stop, and schedules get snarled. 
Commuter trains are later than usual. | 
With the atomic age bursting open ) 
before us, our reliance on technology ) 
increases almost daily. : 

To complicate the situation, the : 
people that keep our technological mir- | 
acle well oiled and _ productive are 
scarce, and growing scarcer every day. 


Everybody has heard of the engr- 


neer 
facet 
almos 


an engineer or a scientist to patch up 
a broken electric line, but it does take 
a skilled technician. There just aren't 
enough good technicians to go around. 
What’s more important, there aren't 
enough youngsters training for careers 
in science and technology. 

¢ Supplies—This manpower problem 


has i 
and 
windf, 
week 
son’s 


N. J., 


shortage. But this is only one 
of a problem that is considered 
t a national crisis. It doesn’t take 


increasingly concerned education 
industry leaders ever since the 
all of ex-Gl’s left school. Last 
at Glenmont, Thomas Alva Edi- 
former home in West Orange, 
nearly 100 top-flight business- 
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men and educators held a_ three-day 
conference to find ways of shoring up 
sagging technical manpowcr. 

The meeting was the fifth in a series 
conducted by the Edison Foundation, 
recognized leader in the drive to en- 
courage youngsters at elementary and 
secondary school levels to head toward 
careers in science and industry. Co- 
sponsors of the session were the En- 
gineering Manpower Commission of 
the Engineers Joint Council—a group 
of eight major engineering societies 
with a total membership of 170,000— 
and the Scientific Manpower Commis- 
sion, representing nine scientific soci- 


eties with a total membership of 150,- 


000. 
* Basic Issues—Surrounded by memen- 
tos of the Great Inventor’s life—as 
well as relics of Hurricane Hazel in 
the form of fallen trees—the group 
thrashed out some _ basic questions. 
There seemed to be general agreement 
on three major principles: 

¢ Communication between school 
and industry is the basic need, since 
the rise of technology has imposed 
problems on both sides. But basic 
needs must be mutually understood 
before remedial action can be taken. 
Conferees agreed that there can’t be 
too many get-togethers like the one 
at Glenmont. 

¢ Public relations can be a great 
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Tomorrow s Scientist 


help in ironing out the problems. The 
group was confident that if Americans 
could be told what is at stake, they 
would try to work out solutions. 

e Science teachers in elementary 

and secondary schools play a crucial 
role. It is up to them to provide more 
and better guidance. ‘They in turn 
must be better prepared to render this 
service. 
e Encouragement—At the concluding 
luncheon (pictures), Charles Edison, 
honorary president of the foundation, 
announced a new program designed to 
combat juvenile delinquency by en- 
couraging youngsters to embark on 
scientific careers. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, president 
of the foundation, stressed the practical 
side of technology. “Science,” he said, 
“is often a polite way of saying some- 
thing not very well understood.” He 
said that educators should “teach the 
thing and not the symbol, differentiate 
between formula and fact.” Educators 
must “open the gate for young people, 
not put on a padlock in the form of 
formulas and symbols.” 

e Hitting Home—Kettering summed 
up by saying that youngsters must be 
taught that H,O is not only something 
found in a laboratory. It’s also the 
water in a river or a kitchen tap. Chem- 
istry or any other science, he said, is 
not a mystery; it’s the world around us. 


CHARLES EDISON: “Let scientists dis- 
place the scofflaw comic-book heroes.” 


CHARLES F. KETTERING: “We must 
distinguish formula from fact.” 


LEWIS L. STRAUSS: “Technology is the 


backbone of our national strength.” 
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A customer 
of ours had 
parcel post 
shipments to 
make from his plant outside Chicago to 
Detroit and adjacent points. A competi- 
tor, located in Detroit, began to under- 
sell him — because of lower delivery 
costs. Emery took over. Our customer is 
now getting next-day delivery in Detroit 
and second-day delivery in the outer 
areas — which formerly took 4 to 5 days. 
Because we enabled our customer to 
provide the same service at virtually the 
same cost as his competitor, he’s now 
getting back “lost” business. 
And because Emery can do unusual 
jobs like this, Emery is playing a big 





How to get back 
“lost business! 








role in the plans of America’s major cor- 
porations. Only Emery provides the 
Bic-4 “musts” in moving goods . . . con- 
trol, predictability, maximum speed, 24- 
hour service. 

These Emery features will give you 
the jump on competition ... pickup and 
delivery, day or night... “fire depart- 
ment” runs... individual shipment 
control for tracing reports . . . delivery 
forecasts...Air Procurement and Timed 
Delivery services ... special Assembly 
and Distribution privileges. 

For this kind of Premium Service you 
would naturally expect to pay premium 
rates. But you may be paying more right 
now for ordinary service. Call us and get 
all the facts. 


“‘Air Freight For Better Business’’ 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. 


Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States, 
also serving Alaska and Canada. 









Porcenell .. . 


... iS a new coating de. 
signed to help iron and steel 
resist (1) corrosion and (2) 








competition. 
For a good many years, iron and ste¢| 
have run a losing race with plastics and 


the light metals in markets where te. 
sistance to corrosion is important. To 
meet thie competition, the iron and 
steel industries have been looking for a 
cheap, all-purpose coating. This week 
a basic steel producer and a maker of 
railway supplies and machinery an 
nounced what they believe is, at last, 
the answer 

They unveiled a new product called 
Porcenell. It is a silicate coating similar 
to porcelain enamel, and it can be ap 
plied at a cost comparable to hot-dip 
galvanizing 

[he coating is said to have these 
characteristics: 

¢ It fuses to metal at a temper. 
ture of 900F to 1,200F. This means it 
can be used on ferrous products with- 
out great danger of distorting the metal. 
In the case of thick metal sections, only 
the surface needs to be brought to the 
fusion temperature. 
e An object can be coated com- 


pletely, including edges and comers, 
All metal surfaces are thus sealed 
against rust 


¢ Chemical stability and dielectric 


qualities are good. ‘The coating resists 


chipping, scratching, and abrasion. 
e Creators—Porcenell is the result of 
nine years of research undertaken by 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
Poor & Co. To handle the study, these 
companies set up a jointly owned te- 
search firm, Vitreco, Inc., with labora- 
tories at Waukegan, II. 

Basic ingredient of the coating 1s a 
tvpe of sand found only in northem 
Michigan. It will be smelted in three 
Poor & Co. plants. Capacity of the 
plants is 20-million lb. of materials a 
vear, but it can be upped to 60-million 
on short order. 

Porcenell actually comprises a family 
of ceramic finishes that are bonded to 
iron or steel under heat. In some cases, 
the material used is an organo-silicate 
that is chemically related to the sili- 
cons. But all organic materials ate 
driven out in the firing process to leave 
an inert, vitreous finish. 

he coating is applied to clean metal 
surfaces in the form of a paint-like liq 
uid. Objects can be dipped or sprayed. 
The water is then evaporated, and the 
object is fired in a furnace at a specr 
fied temperature. Firing takes about 
five minutes. 

The ceramic finish is available m 
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This primitive blast furnace was probably used in making early 
iron products. Cylindrical hand-operated bellows supplied air 
to a mixture of iron ore and charcoal in the clay mound at center. 

(From Bettmann Archive) 


FInE 


CLAW 


... ageless contribution to man 





HOW /ucky that nature provided man with the industrial essentials . . . ‘ron in ore 
. . « fire to melt the iron... fire clay to contain the molten metal. As in ancient times, 
these basic elements serve modern man. And as metallurgy advances and required furnace 
temperatures go higher and higher, good fire clay becomes an even more 
important member of the team. 


WITH the crucial role of refractories constantly growing, steel plants and foundries look 
to the Illinois Clay Products Company with its extensive Goose Lake clay deposits, 
modern processing facilities and nearness to the “‘heart’’ of industry. 


LAKE MICHIGAN ILLINOIS CLAY 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 








































and 
fastest 


= Bell Aircraft’s X-1A rocket- 
, / powered research plane has flown 
se) higher and faster than any other 
d piloted aircraft in the world. 






7 While these two world records 
FE _/ are outstanding achievements in aviation 
oe history, their importance as altitude 
OF and speed marks is overshadowed by their 


ig 
ty? 
ak 
pe 


a ' more significant contribution to 
. aeronautical research. Both these records were 
‘ attained as a normal part of the continuing 


research program so necessary to the continued 
growth of the U.S. Air Force. 


From these flights, data pertinent to human 

as well as aerodynamic reactions at high speeds and 

high altitudes are constantly being accumulated. 

Much of these data are already at work in the nation’s 

supersonic aircraft, guided missile and rocket 
propulsion efforts. 


The creative thinking, sound engineering and advanced 

developmental and — planning that are an 

inherent part of all Bell productions, made the performance 

of the X-1—the world’s first supersonic aircraft—and its 

successor, the X-1A, more than record-shattering flights. They 

are milestones of research ...the kind of research that Bell 

Aircraft Corporation is contributing to the needs of national defense 
and this country’s military and economic future. 


And there are excellent opportunities for qualified engineers 
and scientists to help carry on the programs which are making 
Bell famous for aviation firsts. Resumes are invited. 


Be 


BUFFALO, N. Y. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








The U.S. Air Force offers careers to AIRMEN. Enlist today! 














practically all colors except metallig. 
Various textures also can be producg 
The coating averages 0.002 in. in thig 
ness. 

¢ In the Field—Porcenell coatings g 
be field-patched whenever corrosion, 
sistance rather than appearance is j® 
portant. It would be possible, 
example, to weld two sections of Py 
cenell-coated pipe, then coat the we 
In the field, the coating would be 
plied by a spray, fused under the flan 
of an acetylene torch. 

The new protective coating will }p 
sold exclusively by Allied Porcengl 
Inc., of Phoenix, Ariz., and Waukegan, 
Ill. This is a marketing organization 
set up specifically to handle the prod 
uct. Allied Porcenell plans to liceng 
some 32 “job shops” over the county 
to use the product and process. In a¢ 
dition, a few exclusive licenses haye 
been granted for specific applications, 
No exclusive licenses will be granted in 
big fields such as appliances. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Another petrochemical plant: If Secur 
ities & Exchange Commission approves, 
a $26.8-million plant will be built in 
Florida. Three companies are putting 
up the capital: Electric Bond & Share 
Co., United Gas Corp., National Re. 
search Corp. 

® 
Three military airports will use Volscan, 
the electronic air-traffic control system 
that can land a plane every 30 sec. 
(BW—Jan.2’54,p84). The Crosley Div. 
of AVCO Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, will 
build the units. 

& 
Tubeless airplane tires for the Air Force 
will be produced by Goodyear. The 
tires will weigh a little less than con 
ventional tires, won’t heat up so fast. 

* 
The American gas industry expects to 
increase sales by 31.5% over the next 
three years, says the American Gas 
Assn. To meet the increase, the indus 
try will need 4.6-million tons of sted 
pipe, 134,000 tons of steel in other 
forms 

e 
Alcoa will build a $10-million dam and 
hydroelectric station on the Little Ten- 
nessee River. Power from the station 
will feed into the TVA system, then 
feed out again for production and fabr- 
cation of aluminum at the companys 
Alcoa (Tenn.) Works. 

a 
An economical substitute for imported 
palm oil as a lubricant in the cold rolk 
ing of steel has been developed by 
scientists at the Armour Research Foun- 
dation, Chicago. American Iron & 
Steel Institute sponsored the research. 
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Indicating Gages provide a quick, inexpensive method of 
checking workpieces . . . Here, a Federal gage checks mini- 
mum radius distance between shroud ring slots for a jet engine. 


When all is said and done 


WHICH GAGE MANUFACTURER has__ stand up to requirements which 
consistently produced the most com- _ proves that not all new ideas are prac- 


plete line of modern gages? tical ideas. 

Ever since Federal offered its first Federal concentrates on the design 
Dial Indicator, 37 years ago, this and manufacture of dimensional gages 
company has consistently lead the way | — not only a wide variety of Indica- 


in improvements, new instruments, tor Gages but also the most advanced 
and new methods of gaging. First to type of Air Gages, Electric, and Elec- 
realize the value of Quality Control tronic Gages — for continuous meas- 
by Statistics, Federal was also first to uring, automatic sorting, and auto- 
promote its use by educating manu- matic dimensional control of parts 
facturers all over the country in its produced on machine tools. 
application. Our new booklet “A Management 
On the other hand, Federal has Blind Spot” reveals unappreciated 
consistently weighed new ideas and shop situations and tells how they can 
rejected hundreds that would not _ be corrected. For your copy, write 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
4210B Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


AATFEDERAL 


FOR ANYTHING IN MODERN GAGES... 


Dial Indicating, Air, Electric, or electronic — for inspecting, measuring, sorting, 
or automatically controlling dimensions on machines, 




















Wetproof Dial Indicator. 








88P Series Universal I.D. 
and O.D. Shallow Diam- 
eter Gages. 












Adjustable 1.D. 
Groove Gage. 
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| Greatest Selection of Dial Graduations. 














Malian a Sheet of Metal eee 





... Into a Maze of Tubing 


This week in East Alton, IIl., Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. showed off 
a new metal-bonding process that is al- 
ready bringing changes to industries 
that deal with exchanging heat and 
cold. The product of this process (pic- 
tures) is a homogeneous sheet of metal 
that has tubing built right into it. 

In refrigeration, the tubed sheet is 
taking the place of today’s evaporator 
plates, which wrap around the freezer 
compartment and carry the refrigerant 
that creates the cold. A number of 
manufacturers are trying it out on home 
refrigerators. One is already using the 
sheet in its commercial line. 

In aircraft, two manufacturers are 
testing the sheet for use in cockpit cool- 
ing panels, and as de-icing equipment 
on the leading edges of wings. 
¢ Plans—Later on, Olin Mathieson 
sees its tubed sheet in such fields as air 
conditioning, automobiles, buildings. 
At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, scientists have been using it in 
experiments with solar heating. Some- 
day, a modification of the MIT setup 
might be used to heat your home: 
Sheets of the metal go on the roof; 
liquid in the tubing absorbs the sun’s 
ultraviolet heat, then circulates in con- 
necting tubes that run all over the 
house. 

Olin Mathieson’s metals division has 
been turning out the sheet in pilot 


% 


plant batches for the past three years, 
but it wasn’t until this week that the 
company was willing to admit it pub- 
licly. At the same time, Olin Mathie- 
son said that it was building a multi- 
million-dollar plant in East Alton, to 
turn out the new sheet in volume. The 
plant will be in full production by the 
end of the year. 

¢ How It Works—Olin Mathieson uses 
two old techniques—in combination— 
to produce the new sheet. One is silk 
screening: A stencil-like pattern is put 
down on the face of a sheet of metal; 
then a special substance is applied over 
the pattern, and the substance paints 
onto the sheet in the outline of the 
pattern. 

The second technique is metal-bond- 
ing: Two sheets of metal are put face- 
to-face, heated, and pressed tightly to- 
gether until they become a single sheet. 

The tubed sheet shown in the pic- 
ture starts as two sheets of aluminum. 
These are cut to a desired length and 
cleaned. Then the pattern is applied 
to one of the sheets. The substance 
that goes over the pattern is a stop- 
weld material; metal on which _ it’s 
painted won’t weld even under extreme 
heat. It is applied much as paint is 
applied to a stencil, with a rubber 
roller. 

The pattern is removed; and the two 
sheets are put face-to-face to form a 












metal sandwich, with the stop-weld my 
terial between the faces. The edges 
the sandwich are welded at sever] 
points to keep the sheets from Slipping 
out of position. : 











(hen the sandwich is heated gg 
rolled. The sheets bond together oy 





both faces, except where the stop 
material has been applied. From 
hot-roll, the sandwich goes thro 
several cold-rolling operations to 
duce it to proper thickness. Theg 
rolling operations squeeze the shes 
to several times its original length, 
make it much thinner. : 
e Labyrinth—After the roll-bonding op 
erations, the sheet is annealed. Thi 
final heating step fuses the two shee 
into a single mass. Even under a mien 
scope, you can’t see where the metij 
has been joined. The annealing step 
causes—in metallurgists’ terminologys 
complete grain growth, or complete ig 
tegration of the two sheets. 

‘Next, the sheet is trimmed at om 
end. This exposes the lead-in end 
the stop-weld pattern—the end at whieh 
one spur of the pattern reaches the 
edge of the metal. A needle (top pic- 





















ture) is inserted into the lead-in (the 
spur), and the sheet is put into a hp 
draulic press. 

The heavy plates of the press are 
brought together, holding the sheet 
firmly in place. Then air is blown 
through the needle at high pressure, 


It spreads the metal apart along thé 
stop-weld pattern. When the sheet i 
pulled out of the press (bottom pit 
ture), the pattern shows up on its sum 
face 

The result is a labvrinth of inflated 
passageways that are an integral part 
of the metal. Last step in the process 
is to flush the passageways to remove 
the stop-weld material. 
e Charms—The fact that sheet and 
tubes are homogencous—all part of a 
single piece of metal—means a lot m 













heat- and cold-exchange applications. 
A single piece of metal conducts heat 
much more efficiently than two pieces 
that have been soldered or even welded 
together 

For the manufacturer of refrigerators, 
this means he can install a_ smaller 
motor, use less refrigerant, and still 
produce more cold than he had with 
his old evaporator plates. 

For the aircraft manufacturer, the 


new sheets save on weight. The sheets 
act as structural members in a plang 
the tubes can carry fuel or wiring. With 
ordinary sheet, he has to attach his 
tubing on the face of the sheet. This 
adds man-hours to production, weight 
to the plane. 

Olin Mathieson talks, too, about us 
ing the new sheet in automobiles, t 
replace today’s radiator; in the kitchen, 
for oven insulation; and in railroad box 
cars, for refrigeration. 
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BEFORE STAKING 


it ‘ six component parts 


J 


STAKING 


nN process magnetic switch 


Saves $11,549 
a year with 


one DENISON 
MULTIPRESS®* 


...all on a $3,000 investment. 
At Penn Controls, Inc., the former 
method of staking or riveting with 
a mechanical press was too slow 

. . actually scrapped 376 pieces 
a day due to variations in size of 


components. 


Now, women operators simply 
load the six parts of the magnetic 
switch onto the index table of a 
4-ton Denison Multipress. With 
one smooth hydraulic stroke of the 
Multipress ram, parts are accurately 
staked together . . . saving $7,345 
a year on scrap reduction alone. 


With the same labor, Multipress 
has nearly doubled production. 


Staking is one of hundreds of dif- 
ferent jobs performed by the 
Denison hydraulic Multipress. For 
bulletins and case studies of applica- 
tions in the 1 to 75-ton pressure 


range, write to: 


THE 
DENISON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1238 Dublin Road » Columbus 16, Ohio 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
MOTORS ¢ PUMPS * CONTROLS 

















Who wants 


"The Good Old Days” 





SQN Oe a eT 


when today’s jobs 
are so much easier? 


Many regard ‘““The Good Old Days”’ 
with nostalgic affection, but more will 
recall them only as days filled with 
endless, back-breaking jobs. 


Fortunately, times have changed! 
Today mechanized handling equip- 
ment lifts, stacks and moves indus- 
try’s loads. Thanks to YALE Indus- 
trial Trucks and Hoists, valuable man- 
power can now be released for more 
productive assignments. 


But, choosing YALE to cut costs and 
speed production is not a new decision 
for progressive management! Since 
1875, YALE equipment has been hard 
at work in plants, warehouses and ter- 
minals everywhere. And today, YALE 
meets industry’s demands with the 
most complete line of materials han- 


dling equipment available: Hand and 
Electric Hoists to 80,000 lbs. . . . In- 
dustrial Trucks with fuels and attach- 
ments for every job, in capacities up to 
100,000 lbs. 

Find how easy it is to own, operate 
and maintain YALE equipment. Full 
information is yours without obliga- 
tion...write Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Phila. 15, Pa., Dept. 1410. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
AND HOISTS 









Glareless Headlight 


Chis new sealed-beam headlight was 
shown in Detroit for the first time this 
week. It’s the result of a joint effort by 
manufacturers to produce a unit that 
throws more light on the road, while 
blocking out beams that reflect back 


into the eyes of the driver in bad 
weathe! 

The headlight’s redesigned lens proj- 
ects a beam 80 ft. farther than today’s 
sealed-beams. The light’s filament wat- 
tage has also been increased. To cut 
out reflection, the new headlight has 
a small black shield over the filaments. 

A product of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., the headlight shown above is 


now available in some states, but won't 
be seen on early 1955 car models. By 
midyear, manufacturers expect that a 
change in the motor vehicle codes of 


all states will permit countrywide use 
of the new headlights. 
e Source: Westinghouse Electric Corp., 


Lamp Div., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Protective Paint 


A new kind of exterior masonry paint, 
said to reduce fading, staining, peeling, 
and mildew on asbestos shingle homes 
was announced last week by the Glid- 
den Co 

Glidden says that the new Spred 
Glide-On dries to the touch in 30 min., 
and can be applied with either brush or 
roller. Its base is vinyl latex, which 
gives exteriors a weather-resistant film. 

When it rains, molecules in the film 
absorb moisture and expand, joining 
together to form a watertight protec- 
tive barrier. In dry weather, the mole- 
cules contract, permitting the film to 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 


a 





Throughout industry, electronic test in- 





struments are making routine measurements 
faster, making other measurements once not 
possible. They function by comparing or 
measuring electrical impulses from natural 
or man-made sources. 


it 


ight was 
time this 
effort by 
init that 
d, while 
ect back 
in bad 


Oil companies use -hp- voltmeters and os- 





cillators daily in geophysical exploration. By 
evaluating electrical signals reflected from 


























different subterranean strata, instruments 
help find oil. 


Electronics at work: Electronic test instruments in the new Ford Engineering Research Laboratory 
nS pro}- include Hewlett-Packard oscillators, voltmeters, wave and noise analyzers, signal generators, and 
l today’s the new, amazingly versatile -hp- electronic counters. Noise level measurements (above) are often 
ent wat- made outdoors to reduce the influence of reflected sound on instruments. 

To cut 
ight has 


inats 1 At Ford, new electronic test instruments 
ibove is 


wot | Speed research, simplify product testing 


lels. By 





Your TV picture is clear and steady 


that a thanks to electronic test instruments. TV set 
odes of A complete electronic test setup makes Hewlett-Packard is a pioneer and world makers use them to design better circuits 
ide use and speed manufacturing. Broadcasters use 


the new Ford Motor Company Engineer- leader in electronic test instruments— ee oie 
; 3 : them to maintain transmitters in perfect oper 
¢ Corp, ing Research Laboratory at Dearborn an basic measuring tools used throughout ting condition. 

engineer's dream. Many engineering manufacturing and process industries, in 
problems are solved in a fraction of the’ scientific research, communications and 
time formerly required. The new elec- military installations. Correct application 


tronic equipment— much of it supplied by of such equipment is of first importance; 





fee Hewlett-Packard—enables Ford engineers Hewlett-Packard field engineers can tell 
homes to develop new and improved components, quickly whether any of over 200 different 
e Glid- measure speeds, time mechanisms and_ -Ap- instruments are applicable to your 
Spred evaluate stress and strain quickly and with needs. A letter giving your measuring re- 
0 min., accuracy hitherto unobtainable. quirements will receive prompt attention. 
rush or ELECTRONIC MEASURING 


‘= INSTRUMENTS 


he film for speed and occuracy 
a FIELD ENGINEERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL AREAS 

protec- 

. mole: HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 
ilm to 275 PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Low Cost 











for Packaged Meats... 


Meat products require special pro- 
tective packaging because of their 
moisture and animal fat contents. 
These elements help give them their 
delicious flavor. Preserving these 
qualities in transport and display 
is an easy job for Rhinelander 
glassine and greaseproof papers. 













Glaggine and Greageproof Papers. 


The clean, attractive appearance of glassine 

and greaseproof and their excellent printability 
aid in the sale of such products, too, by 

enhancing the appearance of the package. 

Let us show you how Rhinelander Papers can solve 


your meat packaging problems economically. 


RHINELANDER 


Paper Company ° Rhinelander, Wisconsin 












breathe. A hosing-down removes dirt 
and rainwater streaks. 

¢ Source: Glidden Co., Union Cog 
merce Bldg., Cleveland. 





















Bumpless Truck 


A new swivel frame allows this truck 
to keep all four wheels on the ground 
no matter how rugged the terrain. The 
front and rear ends of the truck can 
rotate to either side independently. 

A steel shaft connects the truck body 
with the cab, and acts as a swivel point, 
According to the manufacturer, Truck 
steel Mfg. Co., the swivel frame has 
been extensively tested in off-and-on 
road operations in Canada. The ir 
ventor is Harry Willock of Willock 
Truck Equipment Co., Ltd., Van 
couver, B. C. 

e Source: Trucksteel Mfg. Co., Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 
























NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A device that pumps liquid metals was 
announced last week by Callery Chem 
cal Co., Callery, Pa. It has no moving 
parts, uses an electric current to do the 
pumping. Current moving through the 
metal—in a direction perpendicular to 
a magnetic field that surrounds it- 
pushes the metal forward. 


A refrigerated trailer truck made of Vi 
brin reinforced plastic was shown this 
week by Strick Co. of Philadelphia. By 
using plastic, the manufacturer saves 
20% on truck weight, gains 150 cu. ft. 
of payload space. 

* 


Make your own tape: Williamson Ad- 
hesives, Inc., 8220 Kimball Ave. 
Skokie, Ill., has introduced a machine 
for the company that wants to make its 
own pressure-sensitive tapes (BW-—Oct. 
16’54,p122). 
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WHAT ARE YOUR VENTILATING NEEDS? Portable fans for large-volume circulation? Whatever the installation, 
spot cooling? Circulator and window fans for offices? there’s a Graybar-distributed unit made-to-order for 
Self-cooled propeller fans and universal blowers for the job... and available from nearby Graybar. 


Pull extra profits out of the air 


Extra profits through increased production and lowered costs go hand 































FREE ILG Industrial in hand with Graybar-planned ILG ventilating systems. Adequate 
Ventilation Guide ventilating equipment that removes fumes, dust, heat, and stuffy air 
Send for your copy of this fact-filled means more efficiency in every department. Just check these points 


manual today. It’s packed with ‘‘How 
to” instructions for planning ventilating 
systems, curing the ills of present set 


and see what a big job fresh air can do: 





ups, figuring air change require- 1. Increases man-hour production 3. Cuts worker fatigue 
ments—plus dozens 2. Reduces material spoilage 4. Reduces accidents 
of “‘right-way vs. L lab 
wrong-way" illus- _ 5. Lowers labor turnover 
trations. ‘ 

The Graybar- Why not consider a free survey of your plant? You can count on your 
distributed ILG fans local Graybar Representative for sound recommendations aimed 
and blowers de- directly at lowering your plant operating costs. 
scribed are among Ventilation, of course, is only one facet of Graybar’s service to 


oa Cea industry. As an all-inclusive source for everything electrical, we 


you can get. distribute over 100,000 quality items for wiring, lighting, com- 
munication, and power distribution. 433-210 








CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 
—SS==_—— area Ae 


GravbaR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
ray a 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





IN OVER 110 PRINCIPAL CITIES 












Beating Labor Trouble to the Draw 


@ Prospects of hard bargaining ahead in 1955 bring 


new proposals of ‘preventive’ mediation. 


@ FMCS director suggests that labor and manage- 
ment adopt a plan for neutral bargaining chairman—to keep 


contract bargaining from snarling up over extraneous issues. 


@ The agency plans to set up an auto industry media- 


tion team and train it on guaranteed-wage problems. 


When Pres. Eisenhower's Adminis- 
tration took office in January, 1953, 
one of its goals in the labor field was 
more “preventive” mediation to ward 
off labor-management troubles. For a 
long time, not much more was heard 
of the proposal. Then prospects of 
hard bargaining ahead in 1955 brought 
the ideas of early 1953 back out of the 
files. 

Two developments in the past week 
show signs of the Administration’s re- 
vived interest in “preventive” media- 
tion: 

¢ The Federal Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service began laying plans to 
train a three-man team of mediators 
in the intricacies of the guaranteed 
annual wage—the big bargaining issue 
for 1955 (page 106). The agency wants 
to be ready to handle the problems sure 
to arise when labor and management 
clash on the annual-wage issue. 

¢ At the same time, Whitley P. 
McCoy, director of FMCS, proposed 
that labor and management contract 
negotiators use a neutral chairman to 
preside over bargaining sessions from 
the start. McCoy suggested that this 
would “keep negotiations headed in 
the right direction,” and prevent talks 
from bogging down over “extraneous, 
window-dressing issues.” 

The two proposals are part of the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice’s long-range plans to go on the 
offensive whenever critical bargaining 
sessions are coming up—to get to the 
negotiating table before bargaining 
reaches a deadlock. Once there, in time, 
a mediator could try to promote and 
maintain a peaceful relationship be- 
tween the parties, and, according to 
McCoy, “get the parties to produce 
evidence and the facts, keep discussions 
to the point, and rule out [extraneous] 
matters.” 
¢ From the Start—In renewing, stronger 
than ever, his suggestion of a neutral 
bargaining chairman (first advanced at 


102 


a management meeting early this year) 
McCoy apparently had auto industry 
negotiations in mind. Beginning next 
March, these could be the critical nego- 
tiations of 1955. 

McCoy commented before the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Assn., in 
Berkeley, that mediators aren’t ordi- 
narily brought into labor-management 
negotiations until there is a deadlock. 
As a deadlock tightens, he said, the 
possibilities of a settlement decline. 
¢ Track Man—For that reason, he sug- 
gested, parties should select a mutually 
acceptable mediator. His role would be 
solely one of impartial chairman, with- 
out authority to intervene in actual bar- 
gaining—unless asked to do so by both 
parties. According to McCoy, he would 
simply try to keep bargaining moving 
smoothly along the right track. 

“Important. byproducts of overlong 
negotiations are deep-seated and lasting 
resentments, and a great likelihood of 
strikes,” McCoy told the California 
meeting. He added that side “window- 
dressing issues” are likely to be a big 
reason for drawn-out bargaining scs- 
sions. 

McCoy said that the impartial chair- 
man plan is “a less radical step” than 
the use of arbitrators by many com- 
panies and unions to interpret their 
contracts. It is little different, he 
argued, from what already happens 
when negotiations reach an impasse and 
a mediator (from FMCS) is brought in 
to chair the meetings in the last stages 
of negotiations. 
¢ School for Mediators—Despite that, 
it’s hardly likely—now—that the im- 
partial chairman idea will catch on in 
time for bargaining in 1955. For that 
reason, FMCS is putting more stock in 
its plans to train mediators, in advance, 
on the annual-wage problems that they 
might have to deal with. Many will be 
entering cold at a critical, deadlocked 
point in bargaining. 

This special training is something 







new, and it stems in part from a fe 
ing that the mediation service suffed 
from lack of preparedness in a simi 
situation five years ago. That wage 
the midst of the 1949 pension fight, 
tween the steel industry and Unga 
Steelworkers (CIO). The fight erupiy 
into a full-fledged, industry-wide sty 
Mediators weren’t prepared to talk pa 
sion plan technicalities when they 
tered the 1949 negotiations. 


¢ Ball Carriers—To avoid that in 19% 

according to present plans, two mediz: 
tors from the Detroit area and anothy 
from FMCS headquarters in Washing: 
ton will be assigned, in advance 
annual-wage negotiations in the aiiip 
industry. They will be sent to heat 
quarters of major auto manufactupgy 
and of the United Auto Workey 
(CIO) for pre-bargaining conferengs. 

There, it’s hoped, they will get # 
quainted with proposals and count: 
proposals that will be placed on te 
table when talks actually get under Wy 
early next year. 

The three-man mediation team wi 
carry the ball all the way for FMQ 
The three mediators probably won't # 
in on the early industry-union discu 
sions, but the federal agency hopes ther 
will so win the confidence of both sides 
that they will be kept informed of day- 
to-day developments. This would make 
their entrance into the bargaining easier 
and more efficient when the parties 
really get down to business—and need 














help 
¢ Pro and Con—Meanwhile, FMCS has 
asked for and received general reports 


from labor and industry on the guaran 
teed annual wage—not only from the 
auto industry, but also from steel 
electrical manufacturing, rubber, and 
other industries where the issue has 
been brought up, or where plans at 
now being drafted for annual-wag 
demands. 

Under present plans, the mediating 
team assigned to the auto industy 
won't delve into this complicated pro 
and-con material, but will deal onk 
with UAW’s weighty supporting ev 
dence for the annual wage and the auto 
industry’s equally voluminous material 
against it. 

FMCS figures that UAW will spear 
head the guaranteed-wage campaign, 
with the other unions holding back 
If the labor strategy shifts in any Way, 
FMCS plans to follow it by nami 
mediating teams to function in steel, 
electrical manufacturing, or other m 
dustries just as in the auto industry. 
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ned of da-§ Any repetitive push, pull or lift movement now 
aaa = done manually can be performed infinitely faster, 
the partis safer, and at lower cost with this unique, 
_and need electrically-controlled Bellows Air Motor. The 
range of work it can do is limited only by the 
= a imagination of the tool designer or production 
he guaran — 
———_ Unlike conventional air cylinders which require 
bber, andy S¢Patate remote valves and cumbersome piping, 
issue hast The Bellows Air Motor is a complete power unit. 
plans at§ It is compact, fits into crowded ‘quarters, on 
nnualwag'} moving machine elements. It is fast, responds 
mediating © # Starting impulse instantly. It is safe. Its 
) industy§ 'ow voltage operation simplifies wiring. It is 
cated pro sturdy, records of 10,000,000, 15,000,000, even 
= ys: 30,000,000 cycles without maintenance or repairs 
, 
4 ae auto’ 2 commonplace. 
s materil f The Bellows Air Motor is made in a wide range 
will spe of mounting styles; in five bore sizes to meet 
campaign, g Y#fying power requirements; and in standard 
ling back Sttoke lengths up to 48”. For mechanical or 
| any Way, § Manual operation the Air Motor can be equipped 
" ae with a built-in manual valve, or for operation in 
other it 

dustry. 
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RUGGED, LOW COST AIR CYLINDER WITH BUILT-IN VALVE 
SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR FAST, PRECISION OPERATIONS 


Built-in electrical operating controls, built-in 4-way 
valve, built-in dual piston rod speed regulators, all 
with a single air connection, simplify installation 
of economical pneumatic circuits. 





explosive-hazardous areas with the built-in 
explosion-proof electrically controlled valve. 


The Bellows Air Motor gives you an entirely new 
conception of the productive possibilities of air 
power. In the thousands of manufacturing plants 
where it is in use, it is establishing daily new 
records for cost reduction and improved pro- 
ductive efficiency. In metal working, in plastics, 
in woodworking, in any industry you can name, 
these versatile power units are sparking the 
imagination of cost conscious production men 
looking for ways to do old and new jobs better. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOKLET 


THE STORY OF “CONTROLLED-AIR-POWER”— : 
HERE IN THESE QUICK-READING PAGES IS | 7 


DEVICES 


WHAT IT IS DOING FOR OTHERS — WHAT IT 
CAN DO FOR YOU. THERE IS NO COST, NO 


OBLIGATION. ADDRESS: DEPT. BW-1054, THE 
BELLOWS CO., BELLOWS BLDG., AKRON 9, = 
OHIO. ASK FOR BULLETIN CL-50. “ee 


The 


Bellows Co. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


1464-1 


BELLOWS “CONTROLLED-AIR-POWER” DEVICES FOR FASTER, SAFER, BETTER PRODUCTION 



















































OC Manufacturing 

CC Manufacturing and product development 
CD CD Manutacturing, product development and research 
00 CO © Pitot manutacturing, product development and research 
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One of a series telling 
how the producing companies of 
General Precision Equipment Corporation 
are contributing to Americo’s progress. 


Cdprecision technology 


GPE Coordinated Precision Technology is the basic GPE operating policy which 
inter-relates the research, development and manufacturing facilities, techniques 
and capabilities of the producing companies of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation. Thus each company’s specialization in its particular areas of compe- 
tence is supplemented by the application of the resources of the other companies, 
wherever relevant. A diversified line of advanced precision equipment of superior 
design and performance has resulted from this application of the newest and most 
advanced techniques possessed among the companies in every technical capacity. 


Ten of the 
GPE Producing 
Companies work in this important field. 
These companies were “born in electronics” 
and pioneered in its development before the 
word was coined. Their work covers every 
phase of electronics and GPE coordination re- 
lates each new electronic problem to the spe- 
cialized knowledge and experience which is 
most valuable. This secures the optimum solu- 
tion for the customer with minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money. 
GPE Producing Companies have been re- 
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Most advanced technological products 
which utilize electronics also call for other 


advanced technological skills. Though space 
allows only for an outline of GPE’s work in 
electronics, both the capacities chart on the 
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sponsible for the research, development and 
manufacture of a wide range of electronic 
precision components, equipment and systems, 
including Theatre Sound Systems, Sonar 
Equipments, Flight Simulators, Industrial 
Control Systems, Analogue Computers, Dig- 
ital Computers and Components, Industrial 
and Studio Television, Navigation Systems— 
both airborne and marine. GPE systems, in 
most instances, are advanced concepts, often 
employing components specifically developed 
for the purpose by one of the GPE companies. 
Of the great number, two are shown. 
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facing page and most of the products men- 
tioned above serve to suggest the broad coor- 
dination of technical capacities in all fields 
which exists as a result of GPE Coordinated 
Precision Technology. 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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Business Con Be oe 


Make your business trip to the Orient 
a luxury liner vacation! Meals by 
world famous chefs! Deck sports, out- 
door swimming, movies, dancing! 
Complete shopping and service facili 
ties. Air-conditioned staterooms and 
salons. Conduct your business en 
route: typewriters, daily stock quo- 
tations, radio communication— all 
available. 

S. S. PRESIDENT WILSON S. S$. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
Sailings Every 3 Weeks from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles to Hawaii * Yokohama 
Hong Kong « Manila « Kobe 
Free folder— See your Travel Agent 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


311 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 











Cleveland's 
the Place... 


A MARKET SURROUNDED BY MARKETS 


Cleveland is a 2'/2-t dollar ner market 
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CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
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Cleveland 1. Ohio 














GAW: Sparring Begins 


There are signs that Reuther will refuse to accept long. 


term auto contracts unless he gets some sort of guaranteed 
pay plan—UAW’''s top issue for 1955. 


“If you don’t want year-to-year bar- 
gaining, then pay our price for a long- 
term contract—a guarantee of annual 
wages. 

This may be Walter Reuther’s ulti- 
matum to the nation’s auto manufac- 
turers when present five-year contracts 
run out in the spring and summer of 
1955. It’s reported to be part of the 
strategy by which United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) hopes to win some form of 
annual wage next year. 
¢ Preliminaries—While bargaining on 
the annual wage won’t get under way 
in earnest with General Motors and 
Ford until next March, preliminary 
maneuvering on the big issue for 1955 
is already going on in the auto industry. 
Last week, for instance: 

¢ Reuther called on auto and truck 
manufacturers “to use all possible in- 
genuity and foresight to stabilize pro- 
duction schedules.” At the same time, 
he asked them to supply month-by- 
month estimates of production and em- 
ployment through 1955. Efforts must 
be made, said Reuther, to “avoid a 
repetition of the troubles which have 
afflicted the automobile industry and 
its workers since the middle of 1953.” 

e Auto manufacturers stepped up 
production rates higher than predicted. 
There were inevitable rumors that major 
producers—determined to hold the line 
against the annual wage—were building 
up inventories against the possibility of 
a UAW strike early in 1955. 

e UAW listed the annual wage as 
“the number one item on the agenda” 
for an economic conference in Detroit 
Nov. 12-13. The session, to be at- 
tended by 900 wage-policy committee- 
men, will also take a look at pension 
and health insurance clauses, wages, 
hours, and work conditions, and whether 
long-term contracts with cost-of-living 
“escalator” provisions and automatic 
improvement-factor raises should be 
continued. 

This last issue may turn out to be 
the most important on the agenda; cer- 
tainly, some of management’s closest 
attention will be devoted to it. 

When UAW and General Motors 
signed the industry’s pioneering five- 
year labor agreement in May, 1950, 
Reuther called it “historic” and “the 
greatest step forward in auto-union his- 
tory”; C. E. Wilson, then president of 
GM, praised the pact as “a stabilizing 
influence . . . on the economy” (BW— 
May27’50,p102). UAW quickly ex- 
tended the five-year contract to Ford, 


Chrysler, and other auto manufacturer, 
Since 1950, GM and the others haye 
almost entirely avoided touchy negotia- 
tions with UAW. Bargaining was neces. 
sary only over a revised formula fo, 
“escalator” wage adjustments after the 
government changed its cost-of-living 
index last year. 

Most auto employers who have 
watched troublesome bargaining flare. 
ups in steel, electrical manufacturing, 
tubber, and other basic industries ip 
the past few years would probably like 
to sign a new long-term agreement, 
Observers in Detroit see pretty clear 
signs that GM and Chrysler, at least, 
lean toward another five-year pact while 
Ford—which has been bothered by 
wildcat strikes—apparently is less inter- 
ested. 
¢ Complaints—As far as UAW is con- 
cerned, it has no official position so 
far on whether long-term contracts 
should be continued or dropped. Un 
officially, though, it recognizes that the 


‘ five-year agreements have been under 


heavy criticism by a substantial group 
in UAW centered around Ford Local 
600. The talk is that, under the circum- 
stances, UAW will be willing to nego 
tiate on contract terms running for 
more than, say, two years only if it 
gets enough concessions to take the 
sting out of criticism—something else 


“historic” and another “greatest step 
forward,” preferably, a guarantee of 
wages 

There’s no question about guaranteed 


pay being a very real goal of UAW- 
although many auto manufacturers, 
while preparing to face the issue, still 
hope that when negotiations get down 
to bedrock next year the annual-wage 
can be put aside. 

Reuther, talking to press friends a few 
days ago, said confidently that UAW 
will win a guarantee in 1955—not just 
a foot-in-the-door plan, he said, but a 
full guarantee system that will stand up 
through the years the way the pension 
program that UAW negotiated in 1949 
has stood up. 

e Easing the Path—How come the con- 
fidence in view of the auto manufac 
turers’ strong opposition and the fail- 
ure of other CIO unions to get any- 
where with guaranteed-pay plans this 
year? Well, Reuther said, there are 4 
number of reasons. For one, every 
time a union argues at the bargaining 
table for an annual wage, even unsuc- 
cessfully, the way is eased for the next 
negotiations. Moreover, UAW is pre- 
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red to “throw its great economic 
trength and determination” behind the 
annual-wage issue, while the other CIO 
mions didn’t this year. Finally, he 
gid, UAW expects to be in a strategic 

ition at the bargaining table in 1955. 

Reuther didn’t go into that any fur- 
ther, but in auto plant circles it’s inter- 
reted as a suggestion—perhaps a trial 
alloon—of a strategic offer of another 
fve-year contract for a guaranteed wage. 


No-Raid Pact... 


. wins one and loses 
one in the past couple of 
weeks. To enforce the pact, 
AFL lifts a local’s charter. 


The AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement 
scored a clear-cut victory this week in 
another jurisdictional test—easing some 
of the tension that had been building 
up over the first arbitrated case. 
¢ First Case—‘T'wo weeks ago, David L. 
Cole, AFL-CIO impartial umpire, ruled 
against the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
(AFL) in a case involving +00 workers 
in Swift & Co.’s Moultrie (Ga.) plant 
(BW—Oct.16'54,p174). The AFL un- 
ion objected to the award at first but 
apparently accepted it. 

However, the award wasn’t in time 
to halt a National Labor Relations 
Board election that had been scheduled. 
After a delay, NLRB announced the 
results: 349 votes for the AFL union, 
63 for the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers (CIO) that had been representing 
the workers. 

UPW called on the Meat Cutters to 
abide by Cole’s award and disregard 
the election result. But as the deadline 
for NLRB certification neared, the 
Meat Cutters continued to hold out 
against the “erroneous” award. CIO 
spokesmen, and many AFL people as 
well, criticized the AFL union’s atti- 
tude as “disappointing.” 

* New Case—Meanwhile, a dispute be- 
tween a local of the International 
Chemical Workers (AFL) and United 
Rubber Workers (CIO) reached a crisis 
at the Dryden Rubber Div. of Sheller 
Mfg. Corp. in Keokuk, Iowa. Local 437 
of ICW bargained for Dryden workers 
until 1952, and kept a skeleton local 
alive when URW took over. Last Au- 
gust, the skeleton Local 437 asked 
NLRB for an election. 

URW protested under the no-raiding 
pact, and ICW tried to get the local to 
drop its petition. The local’s officers 
refused. This week, ICW took steps to 
comply with the AFL-CIO pact—and to 
avoid the chance of further strain. It 
lifted the Dryden local’s charter, block- 
ing—at least temporarily—the local’s 
efforts to get an NLRB election. 
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Watson-Stillman hydraulic extrusion 
presses are widely used in industry. Forcing 
hot metal through a die, such presses produce 
simple or complicated shapes with speed and 
economy. The press illustrated exerts a force 
of 2200 tons for extruding aluminum. It is 
typical of Watson-Stillman metal extruders, 
available in capacities from 500 to 5000 tons. 
Other hydraulic equipment is supplied to 
plastics and metalworking firms, railroads, 
and industry generally. 

You can buy with confidence from The 


Watson-Stillman Company Division, as from 
all other Porter Divisions. 
a 
The Porter group of manufacturing units: 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

QUAKER PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 
QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 
WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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New low-cost Radar by Raytheon 


Ideal for work-boats, fishing vessels, ferries, pleasure craft, 
new Raytheon “Model 1500” is the most reliable, low-cost 
radar ever developed. 


‘Raytheon 1500 radar combines the transmitter and antenna 
in one compact unit. This eliminates wave-guides which cuts 
installation costs, improves effective power. 


For dependable operation—already proved on more than 200 
vessels—choose the Raytheon 1500 radar. Built by the world’s 
largest maker of marine radar, it is another example of 
Raytheon’s...‘‘Excellence in Electronics.’’ 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ra 


ALL-NEW RAYTHEON CHALLENGER TV has WRITE FOR NEW RADAR BOOKLET — Gives 
exclusive “stand-up” tuning. Comes in 8 all details of Raytheon 1500 radar—pic- 
smart decor colors. Compact, portable, tures, operating and installation data, 
sleek—its cabinet face is all picture. full specifications. Address Dept. 6130. 
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No Raise at Reo 


Auto workers agree 
postpone 5¢ raise until me 
company has transferred 
assets to new owners. 


CIO auto workers at Reo Motg 
Inc., Lansing, Mich., last week agreg 
to give up for at least nine monthg 
5¢ annual-improvement-factor incre 
due Oct. 1 under Reo’s contract. § 
elsewhere in the industry—particulag 
at Detroit Gear Div. of Borg-Wam 
Corp.—United Auto Workers’ ling 
held tight on the annual-raise issue. 7 

Reo is transferring its truck assets 
Henney Motor Cars Co., of Freepog 
Ill., with a change of management di 
next week. Reo asked UAW’s Logg 
650 to forego the 5¢-an-hour increag 
at least temporarily, to help during thé 
changeover. The local, with the ap 
proval of international UAW, agreed 
to do it : 

Emery Thomas, president of Local 
650, told the company that union mem 
bers had voted to give up the nickel 
while the new management “‘is getting 
its house in order.” “But,” he added, 
“we will expect the increase to be paid 
on July | or the entire contract will be 
open for renegotiation.” 

e Safeguard—The announced reason for 
foregoing the raise—to give “all possible 
assistance to the company’’—is just part 
of why Reo union workers made the 
decision costing each an estimated $75 
m pay. If, due to the management 
shift, the raise was skipped without 
union authorization, the Reo contract 
would be open for renegotiation on the | 
demand of either union or employer. 
UAW attorneys warned that the new 
owners could refuse to recognize the 
contract or even the union. So, as 4 
safeguard, the local gave up the raise- 
in effect extending the contract to 4 
July 1 deadline. Officers told local mem- 
bers this will “protect seniority rights” 
of present Reo employees. 

¢ No Sale—Two weeks earlier, Detroit 
Gear Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. asked 
its UAW local in Detroit to take a 
15% pay cut and also to give up 4 
5¢-an-hour productivity raise due next 
week. The local membership refused 
to consider either proposal (BW-—Oct. 
16’54,p178). 

Hoping the decision of the Reo 
workers would lead to a change of 
heart in its UAW local, Detroit Gear 
again urged its employees to grant con- 
cessions needed, management said,. to 
improve its competitive position. It 
warned that layoffs might be necessary, 
otherwise. As before, Detroit Gear 
UAW Local 42 rejected the company 
appeal—overwhelmingly. 
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Why is this card wrapped in cellophane? Customers just naturally like to handle 
greeting cards. Handling means fingerprints and fingerprints destroy cards. 
Now, here’s an idea as practiced by smart retailers ... each sample card is individually 
wrapped in Sylvania Cellophane. Ideal for self-service. Remember, only cellophane 
gives protection plus sparkling eye appeal—at a price with budget appeal. Does this give 


$ soiling turned thumbs down on you a profitable idea? Talk it over with your Sylvania man today. Sylvania Division, 
= Son Sylvania Research 
iiit—chew veo hew American Viscose Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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and state labor laws conflict? 


The most important labor issue fac- 
ing the U.S. Supreme Court this term 
—the question of federal vs. state au- 
thority in labor disputes—broadened 
during the past two weeks to cover 
four more cases. 

The Supreme Court has so far ac- 
cepted six lower-court decisions in labor 
cases for review. It has rejected 10. 
Four of the six it accepted involve con- 
flicts between provisions of state laws 
and the federal Taft-Hartley Act. The 
question being asked the high court 
in these is: When federal and state 
iaws conflict, which is supreme in la- 
bor-management relations? 
¢ At Issue—The court has agreed to 
consider answers to this in cases con- 
cerning: 

¢ The right of a Missouri judge 
to enjoin picketing for a contract clause 
held to be in violation of a state anti- 
trust law—even though the National La- 
bor Relations Board had ruled the pick- 
eting legal under T-H (Weber vs. An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc.). 

¢ The right of a union to get a 
federal court injunction to bar a state 
court from acting in a case that comes 
under T-H. 

¢ The right of a state court to re- 
quire employees of a common carrier to 
cross a legal picket line on the sole 
ground that a refusal to do so would 
interfere with a duty imposed on the 
carrier by state law. 

¢ A question of the validity of the 
Virginia Public Utilities Disputes Act 
and of its proper application. 
¢ Wide Effect—The high court’s de- 
cisions in these cases, based for the 
most part on controversial aspects of 
labor’s right to picket, will be highly 
important in at least 17 states with laws 
more restrictive than the federal Taft- 
Hartley Act. Equally important will 
be the Supreme Court’s decisions—also 
likely to come this term—in another se- 
ries of cases working their way up 
through lower courts. These involve 
this hotly debated question: Can so- 
called right-to-work laws of the states 
effectively bar the union shop, which is 
permitted by federal law? 

Two key cases on this question are 
now headed toward the high court— 
one from Nebraska, the other from 
Texas (BW—Jul.17’54,p56). Both are 
based on the extension of the union 
shop throughout the railroad industry, 
under the amended Railway Labor Act. 
But when the cases are argued before 
the high court, a much broader applica- 
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High Court Tackles Hot Labor Issues 


Top question, involved in four cases accepted for 
Supreme Court review, is this: 


What happens when federal 


tion of state union-shop bans will be 
at stake. 

e Barrage—The remaining two cases 
already accepted for Supreme Court re- 
view involve less heated issues. But one 
of the 10 rejections by the high court 
has brought a barrage of criticism 
against it. That was its refusal to re- 
view a lower-court decision in an im- 
portant strike case; unions see the 
refusal as “writing a no-strike clause” 
into labor contracts. 

The United Packinghouse Workers 
(CIO). struck Wilson & Co. in St. 
Louis during a wage reopening in 
March, 1948, after a routine 60-day 
strike notice. The walkout lasted three 
months. After it ended, Wilson refused 
to take back 32 unionists because of 
“misconduct” during the strike. 

UPW filed an_ unfair-labor-practice 
charge with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and NLRB found that 
Wilson had violated T-H by its refusal 
to restore jobs of the 32 after a legal 
strike. Wilson & Co. contested the 
decision, and a lower federal court sided 
with the company. 

e Meaning—In effect, the lower court 
ruled that a union may not legally strike 
in support of contract demands until 
the contract expires—even though it has 


waited out the required 60-day notice 
given at a wage reopening. 

The high court, by refusing to review 

this decision, made it final and bing 
ing. This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that the Supreme Court af. 
firmed the lower court’s thinking og 
the T-H clause—making it legal’ pre. 
cedent. NLRB noted in a comment 
that other factors, including the “mis 
conduct” charge, could have led the 
high court to refuse a review. 
¢ Standing Pat—For that reason, 
NLRB is standing pat on its present 
tighter policy on strikes—announced 
earlier this year (BW—Aug.14’54,p113), 
The board—with a new Republicanap 
pointed majority—now bars strikes on 
contract demands at any time except at 
the expiration of a contract or during 
a wage reopening—and then only after 
60-day notice. The court ruling in the 
Wilson & Co. case is even more te. 
strictive, but NLRB says it will stick 
to its position pending further court 
decisions. 
e New Strategy—Meanwhile, unions are 
already planning a strategy to avoid be- 
ing barred from striking during reopen- 
ings. New contracts of the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) provide that if no 
agreement can be reached on wage 
terms during a reopening, the wage con- 
tract can be terminated by the union- 
leaving it free to strike. Other unions 
can now be expected to press for simi- 
lar clauses. 


What's Happening to It 











1947-49 = 100 

Clothing Housing 
Total Rent Only 
105.1 102.9 101.8 
97.9 103.2 105.7 
99.2 107.1 109.5 
109.3 112.9 114.2 
105.8 114.8 118.3 
105.3 118.4 126.0 
105.5 118.7 126.8 
105.5 118.9 127.3 
105.3 118.9 127.6 
104.9 118.8 127.8 
104.7 118.9 127.9 
104.3 119.0 128.0 
104.1 118.5. 128.2 
104.2 118.9 128.3 
104.2 118.9 128.3 
104.0 119.0 128.5 
103.7 119.2 128.6 
104.3 119.5 128.8 
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How Much Voting Time 
Do You Have to Give? 


With clections coming up Tuesday, 
many employers are taking a last look 
at state laws covering workers who 
ask to leave their jobs to vote. In many 
states, failure to give time off—on apphi- 
cation—can lead to legal penalties. 

Employers in 26 states are required 
to give employees time off for voting, 
if they ask for it in advance, accord- 
ing to a review of state laws by the 
Commerce Clearing House in Chicago. 
In more than half, the time must be 
paid for. ; 

Here are some of the general provi- 
sions for giving time off to vote: 

Two hours off: Alabama, Arizona, 
Colorado, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New Mexico, New 
York, South Dakota, and Utah; in 
Oklahoma, two hours and more if 
needed. 

Three hours: Nevada and Wisconsin; 
also Missouri and Tennessee, unless 
polls are open three successive hours 
before or after work hours; in West 
Virginia, three hours and more if neces- 
sary. 

Four hours: Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Maryland; in California, up to four 
hours, but only two hours with pay. 

Indefinite: Arkansas, Minnesota (only 
in the forenoon), Ohio, and Texas 
(where time off needn’t be given if 
there is time enough to vote outside 
work hours). 


Leftwing Union 
Loses Canadian Plant 


Loans to workers by a union’s sup- 
porters to get them to sign member- 
ship cards are “improper,” the Ontario 
Labor Relations Board ruled a week ago 
in a unique case. Its decision cost the 
leftwing United Electrical Workers a 
chance at bargaining rights for Canadian 
Westinghouse’s new Brantford plant— 
and gave the rival International Union 
of Electrical Workers (CIO-CCL) its 
- important victory over UE in Can- 
ada. 

UE bargains for employees of other 
Canadian Westinghouse plants, but 
IVE laid claim to representation rights 
for those at the Brantford TV plant— 
backing its claim with membership 
cards signed by 128 of the 166 on the 
payroll. UE intervened, claiming 81 
memberships. 

Ordinarily, the Ontario labor board 
would have ordered an election to settle 
the conflicting claims. But hearings 
brought out that (1) 45 of UE’s 81 
cards were signed just before a petition 
deadline, when, the board noted, UE’s 
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Old Machines Can't Help You 


Plan for Tomorrow 






Or; and battle-scarred veteran machines that 
have been hobbing (or hobbling beyond their 


time make a poor foundation or tomorrow s 


LEES-BRADNER production plans. 
MODEL 7-A 4 ' ae ; 
ROTARY HOBBER If you visualize big things for your company s 


future—new products and volume production— 
better look at your old machines with a sharp and critical eye. 


Remember, their productivity is going down—not up. And 
they’re costing you more every day to operate. 

Your Lees-Bradner representative can give you many a help- 
ful tip on hobbing for profit. For Lees-Bradner machines are 
built with an eye on the future and the reserve capacity to 
meet tomorrow s production plans. 


Why not get in touch with him soon? Or write directly to 


the company. 














7-& ROTARY HOBBERS }- m MT THREAD MILLER 12-5 bh OOBER 





















“We cut 


our shipping costs 
three ways,” 


says S. S. Auchincloss, 
President of De Wait, Inc. 


“We wanted to improve the 
packaging of our industrial 
woodworking machines,” con- 
tinues Pres. Auchincloss. “So, 
we put the problem up to Atlas 
Plywood. 

“We got that improvement 
— three ways — through Atlas 
Plywood lab-tested containers. 
The far greater protection these 







cases give our products is worth money to us in reduced damage claims. 
And they not only cut our assembly time by 20%, but they cost less than our 


‘Complete saw shops’’ is a fitting description 
of De Walt power saws, pace-setters wher- 
ever wood is cut. Packaging them calls for 
special care, to protect the mechanism from 
normal jolting and jarring during transit from 
the De Walt factory, Lancaster, Pa., to users 
far and near. Atlas Plywood cases supply that 
vital protection — and cut De Walt’s ship- 
ping costs in the bargain! 


Atlas Plywood 


CORPORATION 


FROM AMERICAN FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


PLYWOOD CONTAINERS * FLUSH DOORS *® HARDWOOD PANELS 


old containers — making them more economical to use as well as to buy.” 


DEWALT 


POWER TOOLS fe 


Atlas Plywood Cases like this meet De Walt’s 
needs for better, lower cost shipping. Elimi- 
nating paper shrouds, they’re more secure 
against dirt, dust and water than the old con- 
tainers. Their over-all strength, including 
stacking strength, is greater, too. Workers 
like them because they’re easier to handle. 
And management likes them because they 
cut costly assembly time. 


LAB 


TESTED 











Boston 16, Mass. 


What about you? Do you risk wasted dollars due to product damage or 
increased shipping costs from unreliable containers? Send for free in- 
formative, illustrated 24-page booklet, ‘‘How Atlas Plywood Cuts Your 
Shipping Costs . . . Safely," — or see your Atlas Plywood representative 
(Classified Telephone Directory). Learn about the remarkable testing 
laboratory where Atlas Plywood containers win their /ab-tested label. 
Aclas Plywood Corporation, Dept. BW-2, 1432 Statler Building, 


















“position was desperate,” and (2) 
at least six instances, Westinghouse ¢ 
ployees who signed cards were lent 
to cover a required membership § 
So, the board held, “we cannot pig 
any reliance on any of the document 
evidence filed” by UE. 

Turning down UE’s petition for 
election, the board certified IUE 
the Brantford plant. 

























LABOR BRIEFS 





























“Unfair competition” from countries 
with low wage levels brought wood- 
working management and labor to 
gether in New York last week. George 
Williams (left above) of the -manv- 
facturers and Charles Johnson, Jr. 
(right) of AFL’s Carpenters led a con- 
ference aimed at getting government 
aid against “an assault on American 
standards.”’ 














Nonstop flights that led to a 25-day 
pilots’ strike (BW—Aug.7’54,p91) will 
continue with pilots flying longer than 
eight hours, under an arbitration award 
by David L. Cole. But Cole ruled that 
longer flying time must be limited to 
transcontinental flights, and pilots must 
be given “adequate protection and suit- 
able time off in return for the addi 
tional effort.” 
@ 


A new labor law applying only to the 
construction industry will be sought in 
the next Congress by AFL’s Building 
& Construction Trades Dept., sup 
ported by many employers. Richard J. 
Gray, president of the AFL department, 
told a bricklayers’ convention that a 
special law—similar to the Railway 
Labor Act in transportation—is needed 
because of “special conditions” in the 
construction industry. 
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IMPORTANT LINK IN MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION is the Worthington QD 
Sheave. Now used by all industry, the QD was developed by Worthington for the 
oil fields where tight shaft grip and quick detachability of sheaves are essential 


How industry learned a 


It’s hard to think of a tougher proving ground for machin- 
ery than the oil fields. Heavy shock loads and corrosion 
really give machine parts a workout. Take sheaves, for exam- 
ple. They used to be a big problem to oil men. 

If the sheave was tight enough on the shaft to absorb all 
the shock loads, it was usually hard to get off when clutch or 
pump repairs were necessary. And if the sheaves came off 
easily, chances are they weren’t on tight enough to withstand 
the loads. 

To solve this problem, Worthington designed and devel- 
oped the first sheave with a tapered, split hub. It was easy to 
get on, easy to get off, yet gripped the shaft tightly. Today, 
15 years later, Worthington’s QD (Quick Detachable) is the 
most widely used sheave in the world — the accepted stand- 
ard for all industry. 


lesson in the oil fields 


Worthington’s outstanding developments in mechanical 
power transmission — QD sheaves, Allspeed Drives and 
Worthington-Goodyear V-belts — sometimes come as a sur- 
prise to people who think Worthington makes only pumps. 
But for more than 100 years, Worthington has been supply- 
ing industry with many types of machinery — construction 
equipment, air conditioning and refrigeration apparatus, 
compressors, power generating and public works equipment, 
as well as pumps. 

So whether you’re air conditioning a baby’s nursery, speed- 
ing a superhighway to completion, or equipping a hydro- 
electric plant, it will pay you to get in touch with Worthing- 
ton. You'll find that the tremendously varied Worthington 
line of machinery is built to meet your most exacting service 
requirements. Write us. Worthington Corporation, Section 
3.12, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 


a TTD 
EL 


THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION - COMPRESSORS + CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT + ENGINES + DEAERATORS + INDUSTRIAL MIXERS » LIQUID METERS 


MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION - PUMPS « STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM-JET EJECTORS * STEAM TURBINES + WATER TREATMENT APPARATUS » WELDING POSITIONERS 

















FACTUAL 
Appraisals 


<7 Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss. 


<7 Property, cost and 


general accounting. 
<7 Corporation finance. 
<P Legal requirements. 
<7 Purchase or sale. 


<F Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 
THE 


LLOYD THOMAS 








First for Factual appraisals £y 
—— since 1910 —— 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 










For your most valued customers . . . 


Europe's finest 
Automatic Lighter 


Exclusive import e First U.S. sale 





Express appreciation to your customers and 
business friends at the year-end with this 
beautifully designed windproof lighter . . . 
precision-made by famous West-German 
craftsmen. Unique trip-action mechanism 
works with easy thumb pressure, closes auto- 
matically. One filling lasts about four weeks. 
Styled in life-long calfskin, monogrammed. 
At low manufacturers’ prices for such quality. 
Minimum order: 6. Call your Shaw-Barton 
man or write for Christmas brochure. 


SHAW- BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty 


GENERAL OFFICES AND ageing COSHOCTON, pr 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ADOLPH A. BERLE, JR., SEES A 


Revolution U.S. 


Style 


The U. S. corporation, he says in his new book, is the 
power center of the economy, and fast becoming a political 


institution. 


When our grandchildren sit down 
to write the history of 20th Century 
America, most of them will probably 
be institutionalists. Or at least, most 
of them will be deeply influenced by 
the present tide of thought in the social 
sciences—by the tendency to look for 
and study, not natural laws, but be- 
havior patterns and the social mech- 
anisms that shape those patterns. 

There are plenty of institutions and 
types of institutions in mid-century 
America to engage the attention of 
these future historians: the federal 
government with all its ramifications, 
cities and their various patterns of life, 
churches, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Elks, the U.S. 
Army, the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers. 
¢ Telling Difference—But the institu- 
tion that seems likely to stand out as 
the most characteristic, if not the 
dominant, form of organization is none 
of these. It is the U.S. business cor- 
poration. In terms of the power that 


it exerts, the number of people whose 
lives it effects, and the role it has 
played in changing the structure of the 
country, the corporation is obviously 
one of the main things that distin- 


guishes 20th Century America. 

If our grandchildren-historians do 
their research painstakingly, and if 
they have access to good (unbombed) 


libraries, some of them will undoubt- 
edly devote a footnote to a publication 
that appeared this week. It is the 20th 
Century Capitalist Revolution (Har- 
court, Brace, $3), by Adolph A. Berle, 
Jr., once Asst. Secy. of State and U.S. 
Ambassador to Brazil, now professor of 
corporation law at Columbia University. 
¢ No Witch-Hunt—Berle’s record as 4 
New Dealer and liberal has made him 
many enemies among businessmen. A 
previous book, The Modern Corpora- 
tion and Private Property (co~ authored 
with Dr. G. C. Means), was widely 
interpreted as an attack on modem 
management methods. But a business 
man reading Berle’s latest effort will 
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fnd no hostility, considerable respect 
ad a great deal of philosophic reflec- 


The 20th Century Capitalist Revolu- 
tion, is not so much a book as it is a 
l e argument that someone 
pr write a book. “Corporations,” 
Berle, “have been analyzed as legal 
entities for generations. Some 30 years 
a new approach was attempted: 
were dealt with as economic in- 
stitutions. The time seemed to have 
come to study them now as quasi- 
itical institutions as well.” 

eFew Answers—Berle’s reflections on 
the corporation as a quasi-political in- 
stitution make fascinating reading. But 
while he blocks in some of the prob- 
lems that confront such study, he does 

more than hint at the answers. 

Berle starts with the proposition that 
great corporations of the 20th Century 
wield a power that Adam Smith never 
imagined in his theories of laissez-faire 
economics. ‘The acceptance in this 
country of the industrial “concentrate” 
-three, four, or five firms that domi- 
nate an industry—alters the basis of the 
economic system. Each of the great 
corporations in the concentrate be- 
comes a power center with a “con- 
stituency” that looks to it for service, 
for jobs, and often for directions. With 
such power centers, it is no longer 
true—as Smith once supposed—that the 
decisions of a single management can 
have no effect on the economy as a 
whole. The decisions of a company 
management—say, General Motors or 
U.S. Steel-can determine the whole 
course of the country’s development. 
*Not Dog-Eat-Dog—Competition in 
such a system takes on a different 
complexion. Usually, it stops short of 
the point where one of the great com- 
panies is driven out of business—simply 
because such an event would injure too 
many members of the company’s con- 
stituency. “Few of the major segments 
in a community,” says Berle, “really 
want a regime of unlimited competition 
in the modern community—neither the 
great corporations, nor their labor, nor 
their suppliers. Fundamentally, they all 
want, not a perpetual struggle, but a 
steady job.” 

The result is a system of limited 
competition. But this means planning 
of one sort or another. And “planning 
does not reduce power, but increases 
5 

This power—over production, em- 
ployment, and the welfare of whole 
tegions—is subject to two main checks: 
(1) the force of public opinion, backed 
by the readiness of government to inter- 
vene if corporations do not heed the 
public voice quickly enough; (2) the 
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readiness of other members of the con- 
centrate to take advantage of the mis- 
takes that one member makes. 

e Any Sanction?—Though these checks 
are important, they are as yet informal. 
Moreover, there are areas where they 
do not operate. For instance, there is 
no established procedure by which a 
corporation can deal with an employee 
who is accused of being a Communist. 
If it fires him out of hand, it is plainly 
imposing a severe penalty without know- 
ing whether or not the penalty is justi- 
fied. If the corporation sets up some 
sort of trial and review procedure, it is 
moving into an area that has always 
been reserved to the government’s 
judiciary. 

The modern corporation, says Berle, 
has a well developed conscience, and 
in most cases this conscience alone is 
enough to protect its constituency from 
an abuse of power. But conscience, 
says Berle the lawyer, is never a com- 
pletely satisfactory substitute for for- 
mal, established procedures—that is, 
for law. Where there is power there is 
no stability unless there is a mechan- 
ism for limiting the exercise of that 
power and defining the area of its 
operation. The corporate executive 
often finds himself in a dilemma _ be- 
cause he has more power than the pres- 
ent legal system recognizes, more power 
perhaps than he wants. 
¢« No Easy Exit—Berle offers the cor- 
porate executive no easy way out of 
this dilemma. As a lawyer with an eye 
on history, he plainly believes that cor- 
poration management must recognize 
the power it can wield, and take the 
lead in working out socially acceptable 
means of wielding this power. If he 
is right, this process will inevitably 
make the corporation of the future 
more and more a political institution. 

In Berle’s view, this is the revolu- 
tion now under way in the U.S. It 
is the capitalist revolution, opposite 


‘number of Europe’s socialist revolution. 


Meanwhile, says Berle, it is useless 
for U.S. businessmen to counter 
Marxist attacks by wheeling out the 
arguments of Adam Smith. This would 
be fighting arguments 100 years old 
with answers 150 years old. 

The world of Adam Smith no longer 
exists, but the world that the U.S. 
has created in its place need offer no 
apologies. As a mechanism for produc- 
ing goods, employing people, and de- 
veloping the human and_ material 
resources of the country, the U.S. 
corporation is a successful institution, 
perhaps the most successful in history. 
It deserves to be defended for what it 
is, not for what the economists of 1800 
thought it was. 








For Industry— 


1 Million 


or 
100 Million 


GALLONS 
OF WATER 


Rr 





at plant sites in 


North Carolina 


Excellent process water for in- 
dustry is available in North 
Carolina’s mountain, piedmont 
and coastal plain areas from 
surface streams and various 
types of wells, with low pro- 
duction costs. 

With ample labor, abundant 
power, rail and highway facil- 
ities, these plant locations offer 
opportunities for cost-cutting 
productivity. 

TEXTILE DYERS AND 
FINISHERS...SYNTHETIC 
TEXTILE COMPANIES... 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
.-- CHEMICAL PRODUCERS 
...and other large users are 
invited to write for site sur- 
veys containing useful factual 
information on industrial water 
supplies. 


Ben E. Douglas, Director 
Department of 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Raleigh 4, N. C. 
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During World War II, in- 
dustrial production 
topped the 1929 peak, 
but stock prices didn’t 
go much above 1929 until 
this year. 
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But Wall Street Hasn't Bee 


Annual turnover 
steadily decreased 
in relation to total 
issues listed and is 
now stabilized at 
around 15%. 


Percent Turnover 
of Listed Shares 
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Twenty-five years ago last week the 
stock market went bust in a crash heard 
~and felt—around the world. What 
happened in Wall Street shook the 
economic structure of the U.S. to its 
foundations. To a lot of people, in- 
cluding many who had never owned a 
share of stock, it seemed like the end 
of everything. 

Tt was, in fact, the end of a lot of 
things. The big bust in the autumn 
of 1929 was followed by the Great De- 
aay of the 1930s, which served to 

Ister the already widespread feeling 
that capitalism was on its way out. It 
was hard to imagine that the economy 
could recover from its crippled state; 
It seemed inconceivable that stocks 
could ever again reach the lofty heights 
of the brave New Era. ; 

But the unimaginable and the in- 
Couceivable have both been surpassed. 
By 1937, industrial production had 
nsen to the 1929 level; today it is more 
than double the old peak. The entire 
€conomy, in fact, dwarfs the old New 
Era. Since 1929, gross national prod- 
uct and national income have more 
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‘level of 1929’s bull market. 
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than tripled; corporate profits, after 
taxes, have increased two-fold; indi- 
vidual savings are four times higher. 
¢ New Market—The stock market, too, 
has recovered, although at a much 
slower pace (charts). Early this year, 
however, most price indexes of indus- 
trial issues traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange finally reached the 
And last 
week, Standard & Poor’s index of 50 
industrials was barreling along 30% 
above the peak of the New Era boom. 
Surprisingly, this year’s spirited ad- 
vance, coming on top of a slow but 
steady upswing that began in mid- 
1924, has not aroused many fears that 
we are flirting with another disaster. 
Even though most of the new bullish- 
ness has come at a time when business 
activity has been drifting downward, 
very few find it an ominous parallel to 
the last frenetic surge before the great 
collapse. 
¢ Pygmy-Sized—That’s because the 
present upturn still has a long way to 
go statistically before it can be com- 
pared with 1929’s palmy days. And 


Standard & Poor’s 
LOM fitelteseatel Fs 
1926= 100 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally adjusted 





1947-49 =100 


Onvsiness 


by most other yardsticks, today’s bull 
market is pygmy-sized in comparison. 
For example, the annual turnover in 
shares is only around 12% of total 
shares listed, compared with 119% in 
1929. The value of stock trading last 
year was less than 5% of national in 
come, as against almost twice national 
income in 1929. And brokers’ loans 
are only $900-million now, a far cry 
from the $6.5-billion in the year of the 
crash. 

These figures are evidence that to 
day’s stock market is far removed from 
the market of the pre-crash New Era 
But the statistics don’t really show 
the extent and nature of the difference 


I. The Old Era 


One fundamental difference is in 
the diminished role of Wall Street. Up 
until the autumn of 1929, it was the 
financial center of the nation. It con 
trolled the nation’s credit structure 
through the New York money market 
It dominated the financial and com 
modity markets. It held sway 
many businesses, entire industries. Its 
power and prestige went unchallenged 

At the heart of Wall Street was the 
New York Stock Exchange. It ranked 
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as the principal marketplace for the 
securities of U.S. corporate enterprise. 
As such, it was an important barometer 
of business conditions. Its ups and 
downs were considered vastly more sig- 
nificant than any other indicators, and 
many decisions were based on what 
the market did or did not do. 

¢ Titanic—Because Wall Street—and 
the Stock Exchange—held so dominant 
a power, Wall Street’s leaders were re- 
garded as titanic figures. The White 
House, almost automatically, turned to 
them for advice. Invariably, the news- 
papers headlined the terse and infre- 
quent pronouncements of J. P. Morgan 
or the more lengthy and radiant opin- 
ions of men like John J. Raskob or 
Charles E. Mitchell, because what they 
said not only was news but made news. 

One instance that illustrates this 
power occurred early in 1929, when the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington 
showed great concern over the huge 
amount of money being absorbed in 
financing the speculative buying of 
stock. 

The Federal Reserve decided to issue 
a warning advising member banks 
against borrowing “for the purpose of 
making speculative loans.” This indi- 
rect pressure soon had an effect, and 
call money rates—the interest on money 
borrowed for trading on margin—went 
up from 7% to 15%. 

In the spring—on Mar. 26, 1929—the 
market broke under this pressure. The 
squeeze On money was so severe that 
the call money rate went to a terrifying 
high of 20%—and this threatened to 
bring on real panic. 

In this situation, Mitchell, chairman 
of the powerful National City Bank, 
publicly defied the Federal Reserve by 
announcing that money was available 
for loans to the call market. Only in 
the Wall Street or pre-crash days was 
such defiance possible, and only in Wall 
Street could you get away with it. 
¢ Manipulations—The Stock Exchange 
itself has probably undergone a more 
fundamental transformation than Wall 
Street. As the nation’s leading market 
for the securities of publicly owned cor- 
porations, it has always tended to reflect 
the intrinsic worth of business. But in 
the pre-crash days, the Stock Exchange 
was also vulnerable to widespread ma- 
nipulations that sent stocks up regard- 
less of their real worth. 

There was nothing illegal about 
many of the operations carried on in 
the 1920s. Some deals, of course, were 
downright shady, involving watered 
stock, bucket shops, and dummy cor- 
porations. But most of the manipula- 
tions were arranged by syndicates of 
professional speculators who knew the 
ins and outs of the market. In those 
wide-open days, they were regarded 
with awe and respect rather than sus- 
picion. 
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Estimated Income 














Under 
$5,000 


Reason For 
Purchase 


$5,000 te 
$10,000 


Over 
$25,000 


$10,000 te 
$25,000 











1.8% 


Close out short sale 


2.2% 


1.6% 2.4% 








Quick profit 





(less than 30 days) 8.3 


8.1 8.5 
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Short-term gain 





{1 to 6 months} 22.0 


21.) 11.6 








Long-term gain 
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It was clear to most businessmen 
though, that the market was no place 
to invest hard-earned savings. You knew 
that some stocks went sky-high not 
because of dividend rises or future pros- 
pects but because they were being 
pushed up by professional speculators. 
So you put your cash into bonds and 
mortgages that paid a fixed rate of 
interest. 

The emphasis on gambling showed 
in the spread between stock and bond 
yields. Just before the crash, high 
grade bonds were yielding 5% on the 
average while most high grade stocks 
were yielding only 3.3%. 
¢ Small Fry—It was not until compara- 
tively late in the 1920s that the small 
fry began speculating in volume. They, 
too, wanted to ride the gravy train of 
ever increasing profits, and the ease with 
which anyone could buy shares led to 
a huge increase in activity. 

With volume constantly on the rise, 
prices began fluctuating wildly. 

There were some definite signs that 
all was not well with the economy, and 
there were a few intrepid figures who 
dared to point them out. But their 
warnings were lost in the chorus of 
bubbly optimism. 
¢ Myth and Fact—Disaster, when it 
finally came, was of such incredible pro- 
portions that, even now, it is not easy 
to relate the chain of events. Its impact 
was so great that astute and experienced 
observers can recall only bits and pieces, 
and these have the quality of a fan- 
tastic, sleep-shattering nightmare. 

The crash has become part of our 


folklore and contains almost as mud 
myth as hard fact. For example, it i 
widely held that most Americans wer § the 
holding shares when the crash came § ™ 
It’s true that there were plenty of smal fall 
stockholders, including the proverbid§ | 
elevator operators, barbers, and chaut § PO 
feurs. But most Americans were on the § 
sidelines. In all, the number actively 
speculating was probably not muchg PU 
more than 1-million. sp 

There is a great deal of confusion 





also as to when the crash occurred. ta 
Legend has it that it was a one-day °° 
affair, although the particular day vanes ‘h 


according to the version you hear. The 
economic historians are partially 
sponsible for this confusion, because ll 
they disagree among themseives. 

e Black Days—Some vote for Saturday, 
Oct. 19, 1929, as the day it all began. 
Others cite Black Monday, Oct. 21, of 
Black Thursday, the 24th, when 12 i 
million shares changed hands amid § * 
scenes of panic. Still others plump for r 
the following Monday, Oct. 28, or forg 
Black Tuesday, Oct. 29, when volume P 
reached the awesome total of '16.4-mil 
lion shares. 

The fact is that all these days and 
others to follow were black. From the 
peak of 252.8 registered in early Sep 
tember, Standard & Poor’s index of 50 
industrial stocks dropped to 141.3 m 
mid-November. 
¢ No Bottom—The orgy of speculation 
that had made the boom possible also 
brought on the bust. Once prices 
started falling, fear raced through the 
investing public like wildfire. One lead: 
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Estimated Market Value of Jnstitutional Holdings of 
NYSE Listed Common Stock 


Type of Institution 
yrance Companies 


in amelalemaateldiar- 
nce Companies 


nd Investment Companies 


End Investment Companies f 


Trusteed Pension Funds 


inistered Personal Trust Funds 


Savings Banks 


ty and College 


wment Funds { 


Year-End 
1953 


-millions of dollars - 


$5,000 


$4,205 
$1,500 
$19,000 
$80 
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$3,900 
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st as much ing issue after another tumbled down. 
ample, it sf And in contrast to any previous drops, 
ricans wer § there was a total lack of support. No 
rash came one wanted to buy. The bottom had 
ity of smal § fallen out of the market. 
proverbial Even the titans of Wall Street were 
and chauf.§ powerless to stop the tide. In what 
vere on thef Some experts refer to as the second 
er actively § Phase of the crash, it was not only the 
not much§ Public, but also the professionals—the 
speculators, brokers, and bankers—who 
confusion Went under. Although the huge cur- 
- occurred. @ ‘ailment of their power was yet to 
a one-day § come, the damage to their prestige was 
- day varies @ ‘mmediate. It was the end of an era 
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n, because § Il. Today's Market 
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then 128 ee emphasis is no longer on specu- 
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sell for . Lhat doesn’t mean no one goes into 
28. or for the market hoping to make a quick 
" voluas profit. Nor does it mean that there is 
16.4mil § 2° longer any risk in buying common 
stocks. Obviously, there is a risk in- 
days and volved even in purchasing what are re- 
Front puted to be the steadiest blue chips. 
early Sep What is gone is the element of gam- 
dex of 50 bling that brought on wild speculation 
141.3 i and set the stage for the crash. There 
aré many reasons for this basic change. 
eculation For one thing, the professional specula- 
sible ako tors who once were able to tig and ma- 
,e price nipulate stocks have been thoroughly 
ough the curbed by both the Securities & Ex- 
ne lead- change Commission and the Stock Ex- 
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change itself. Their activity is now 
almost nonexistent. 

¢ Margins—The death blow to specula- 
tion was the initiation of margin re- 
quirements by the Federal Reserve. In 
the 1920s, margin requirements were so 
small that you could buy shares by put- 
ting up in cash only a fraction of the 
cost; you could literally buy stocks on a 
shoestring. As a result, the investor was 
extremely vulnerable to any drop in 
prices, because then the brokers called 
for additional funds. When the market 
finally broke, it was the small fry, un- 
able to meet these demands, who were 
the first to go down. 

Today, the margin is 50%, which 
many authorities say is tantamount to 
having no margin at all. In 1952, the 
margin was at 75%, and in World War 
II, purchases on margin were barred 
entirely. But if the present margin does 
not prove a real barrier to widespread 
speculation, the Federal Reserve can al- 
ways step in and raise it. 
¢ New Breed—The kind of professional 
speculator who is still in the market 
provides a definite service. For although 
he is aiming to make money through 
short-term changes, his willingness to 
buy and sell at close to the latest price 
helps create a liquid market. 

These speculators are a far different 
breed from the old manipulators, who 
are now barred from the market. This 
has made the Stock Exchange a safer— 
and saner—outlet for investment funds. 
But it is doubtful that the new, policed 
market would have attracted many in- 
vestors if it had not been for the 










with WAYNE 
CROSS-OVER BRIDGES 


Speed traffic in your plant! Cut out those 
costly, wasteful “run-around hauls” with 
Wayne Cross-Over Bridges. Miles and 
hours of unproductive travel can be 
turned into productive efficiency. 

There’s a Wayne Cross-Over Bridge to 
meet every location and need in your 
plant: 


BASCULE TYPE—single and dou- 
ble, can be raised in a few seconds 


to clear road or railroad tracks. 


PLATFORM TYPE—for single or 
multiple track installation to suit 
specific load requirements. Rails 
are recessed below floor line for 
smooth traveling. 
top of advertisement) 


(See illustration 


Wayne Industrial Lifts are “‘precision- 
eered”’ in construction. Made to last for 
years without trouble . . . designed for 


easy servicing. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 


SALISBURY, TORONTO, 
MARYLAND CANADA 


















Chinaman 


4,000 years ago a 

stuck a plug 0 in a bamboo pipe 
and made the first plug valve. 
Later, someone drilled a hole in 
the plug and made a rotary valve that 
operated with a quarter turn. We 
use the same time-proven idea except 
that we carefully machine the 
parts from steel and other alloys and 


put them together with all the 





care of a Swiss watchmaker. 





What makes our valves really different 
is that we force lubricant into special 
grooves U where it (1) forms a positive 
seal = against leakage (2) eliminates 
metal to metal dam friction (3) provides a 


continuously renewed seat... . That’s why 


ele este ee tem valves will out-last 


pede 
and out-perform_@3 te 





any other valve 








you've ever used. Send for a catalog 


La today. Rockwell Manufacturing 


Cc dian Valve Li 
Peacock Brothers Limited 





Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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persistent inflationary course of the 
economy since 1940. 

¢ Deflation Fears—As a matter of 
the market suffered for a long time be 
cause of the fear of deflation. Dur 
the 1930s, most potential _investog 
turned their backs on common stogy 
in favor of bonds, insurance, and sayj 
accounts. The regulations affecting the 
stock market did not amount to mug 
beside the psychological fear that de 
flation might be around the comer, 

Even after World War II, the fear of 
depression was an effective restraint og 
potential investors. The fact that the 
depression did not materialize failed to 
change any minds at first. Instead, the 
consensus was that the depression had 
merely been delayed. 

Many in Wall Street were surprised 

at the Brookings Institution report that 
estimated the number of shareholders 
owning stocks in public corporations at 
+.7-million. In view of the high level of 
individual savings, the insiders thought 
the figure would be higher. But taxes, 
fear of depression, and ignorance about 
the market all contributed to a low level 
of public participation. 
e Switch—About mid-1950, the discoy- 
ery that inflation, not deflation, was 
more or less a permanent trend led toa 
switch in public attitudes. Many inves 
tors found that fixed-income securities, 
such as government bonds and mort 
gages, provided little safety against the 
inroads made by inflation. The only real 
protection, it became clear, was com- 
mon stocks, especially the stocks of cor- 
porations that had a good record of 
dividend payments. The present bull 
market dates from this period. 


Ill. Pooled Investment 


Even earlier, however, many investors 
who feared to go into the market on 
their own became indirect participants 
through purchases of mutual fund 
shares. The mutual funds owe their de- 
velopment to the redistribution of in- 
come in the past 25 years. They have 
been able to tap the middle-income 
group, which had never given much 
thought to common stocks as a means 
of saving. Today, the mutual funds have 
assets of around $6-billion, largely in 
common stocks. 
¢ Institutions—Other institutions are 
following the path of the open-end mu- 
tual funds. In 1953, according to Stock 
Exchange estimates, for every dollar an 
individual spent to buy stock directly he 
put $20 in such institutions as banks, 
msurance companies, and __ pension 
funds. These institutions aren’t invest- 
ing all this money in stocks, of course, 
but they have been using an increasing 
portion of their assets for that purpose. 

As a matter of fact, life insurance 
companies and mutual savings banks 
were prevented from making common 
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sock purchases until the laws affecting 
their investments were liberalized. As 
for pension funds, they are a wholly 
new development. And even though 
their obligations are in fixed dollar 
amounts, they have sought out equities 
hecause Of the recognition that con- 
tinued inflation would bring on de- 
mands for increasing pension allot- 


ments. 

Including bank-administered _ trust 
funds, which have all the aspects of in- 
situtional investment, this new seg- 
ment of the market holds about 25% of 
total equities. The amount itself is not 
significant as the fact that it repre- 
gnts a relatively new and potent force. 
e Floor—Because the institutions are in 
for the long pull, market experts be- 
lieve they will provide a floor when 

ices decline. The evidence to date 
bears that out; the institutions have 
made purchases during price breaks, and 
thus have been a stabilizing factor. At 
the same time, they have not been eager 
to buy at any price, and this has served 
to hold down excess bullishness. 


IV. Staying on the Rails 


The institutional preference for com- 
mon stocks has had a marked influence 
on the individual investor. The public 
is not above taking fliers in dubious 
wanium issues, but by and large, it has 
come to regard common stocks a legiti- 
mate investment for savings. 

Moreover, a whole class of new inves- 
tors is being courted by the Stock Ex- 
change through a plan to buy securities 
on installments. One reason for this 
campaign, says the Exchange, is “to 
counterbalance the centralization of 
ownership that would otherwise arise 
from increasing purchases of equities by 
institutions.” 

There’s no doubt that a huge poten- 
tial market exists in the mass of middle- 
class spending units. If they can be 
persuaded to buy, it will increase activ- 
ity and price all down the line. 

* Fluctuations—But the emergence of 
new investors, both institutional and in- 
dividual, will not stabilize the market 
entirely. As long as the market is a re- 
flection of the present and future state 
of business, it is susceptible to error. By 
its very nature, the market can never 
be immune to sudden shifts in outlook. 
*Grown Up—But what is highly un- 
likely is a major catastrophe along the 
lines of 1929. The conditions that 
made possible the wild speculations of 
that period have been largely eradicated 
today. In a sense, the market has 
grown up from its adolescent excesses. 

is is due, in part, to its own maturity 
but even more to the vast growth of the 
cconomy. Now Wall Street no longer 
calls the tune. As long as business stays 
aE the market will not go off the 
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C. Leonard Shaw, Publicity 
Manager, Norton Company, 
and a new SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
advertiser, had what we 
thought was a real probing 
question. It was so good, we 
couldn’t resist trying it out on 
some older advertisers ... 





Charles N. Gleason, Account 
Executive, Charles L. Rumrill 
& Co., Inc. —“SCIENTIFIC AMER- 
ICAN offers a unique opportun- 
ity to talk to the Technical 
Management of a broad group 
of industries. The response to 
advertising in SCIENTIFIC AMER- 
ICAN clearly demonstrates that 
the natural inquisitiveness of 
this group makes it particular- 
ly receptive to new ideas and 
products.” 








“How is Scientific American 


helping you open up new 


A. H. deGrassi, Advertising 
Manager, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. — “Aluminum 
usage has grown spectacularly 
in the last fifteen years, yet it 
is still a relatively new metal. 
Today, aluminum is on a new 
threshold of vast growth. To 
stimulate designers and prod- 
uct engineers to select and spe- 
cify Kaiser Aluminum for fu- 
ture products, we have chosen 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to carry 
our special advertisements on 
the basic properties and char- 
acteristics of aluminum.” 





L. S. Putnam, Advertising 
Manager, Dow Corning Corp. 
— “New markets for our sili- 
cone products depend upon a 
basic understanding of their 
properties among Technical 
Management men in all fields 
of science and industry, men 
we reach through scIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN,” 


(Advertisement) 


markets for your products?" 
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Henry H. Reichhold (left), chairman of the board of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., and Thomas P. Brown, technical vice presi- 
dent, confer before a wall map showing Reichhold’s 31 plants and 
64 offices throughout the world. Reichhold looks to its suppliers 


fd 

Sports cars, fishing rods and luggage 
share the beauty, strength and all- 
around usefulness of reinforced plastic. 
Here, Reichhold resin is poured on the 
fibrous glass preform of a utility box, prior 
to molding. Wyanporte chemicals play an 
important part in the making of resins. 


Reichhold synthetic resins, latex emul- 

sions, chemical pigment colors and 
synthetic oils are used in paints, varnishes 
and lacquers. WYANDOTTE glycols are basic 
materials in the manufacture of the syn- 
thetic resins, to which they lend hardness, 
gloss, flexibility, and strength. 


for continuing research and development of new and better raw- 
material chemicals. WYANDOTTE, a basic supplier of organic and 
inorganic chemicals to business and industry, currently is supply- 
ing Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. with caustic soda and glycols. 


In resins for shell molding ( above) and 

core binding, as with other Reichhold 
products, rigid quality control is exercised. 
Wyanporte, too, is a stickler for quality; 
production is carefully supervised. You 
can always rely on Wyanporte for depend- 
able chemicals of uniform quality. 





How Wyandotte research 
helps Reichhold Chemicals 


In 1927, Henry Reichhold organized his own chemical company in a tiny 
4,000-square-foot plant in Ferndale, Mich. Today, Reichhold Chemicals, 
Inc. operates a world-wide network of 95 plants and offices, and is a 
major producer of synthetic resins, chemical pigment colors, and in- 
dustrial chemicals. World-wide sales last year were close to $100,000,000. 


“The chemical age has only begun,” says Henry Reichhold. “Chemistry 
creates new products, new standards that stimulate man’s challenge to 
go forward to a better life. 


A 


VYANDOTTE 


HEMICALS 





“Take reinforced plastics, for exampie. Since the war, they have be- 
come a basic industry, like steel, rubber or glass. They are used in an 
amazing variety of products — automobile bodies, molded boats, build- 
ing panels, appliances, furniture, luggage, and many others. 


“All this has been made possible by the combined research efforts of 
the chemical industry. Here at RCI, for instance, we depend on suppliers 
like Wyandotte for continuing research and development of raw-material 
chemicals. This frees us to concentrate our research on our own for- 
mulations and applications. Everyone benefits from this cooperative 
research.” 


You, too, can benefit from Wyandotte’s continuing research on basic 
raw materials. Let us work with you on your processing problems. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 
principal cities. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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Reichhold resins go into reinforced 
plastic sheets for construction; Reich- 
hold glues help make plywood, hardboard, 
and sandpaper. WYANDOTTE 

ts are also used in a great many 

: furniture and lumber, resins 

and rubber, dyes, drugs and petroleum, 


Papermakers use Reichhold resins for 
adding wet strength, and in paper 
coating. WyanpotTe products, like Car- 
BOSE®) (sodium CMC) and Pureca.®, 
also figure prominently in the paper proc- 
essing industry: Carsose for better sheet 
formation, Purecat for paper coating. 


Wyandotte’s greatly expanded research 

facilities —the front entrance of the 
new Research Center is shown above — 
have been helpful to many companies seek- 
ing basic raw material research. Perhaps 
we can be of service to you . . . write us 
giving complete details on your problem. 
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Combination 


FOR REDUCED 
HANDLING CosTsS! 








TRAMBEAM 


TRAMBEAM ., . the Whiting overhead handling system 
that provides flexible, low-cost handling .. . full-area 
. speedy, point-to-point transport .. . fast, 


coverage . . 

easy stacking. Available in either monorail or crane 
systems, Trambeam assures greatest efficiency per dollar 
of investment . . . provides an automatic increase in 


plant capacity. 

TRAMBEAM best-buy features— 
. . smooth action... 

. high carbon, flat tread 


Easy operation .. . Timken roller bearings . 
underhung carriers. 


efficient motor drives... long life 
rails ...maximum headroom... 
EXPERIENCED HELP .,.by your Whiting Trambeam 
Distributor. Based on years of experience in the field, 
his know-how can best help you plan a tailor-made 
installation that meets your specific requirements. If you 
wish, he will handle the complete erection! Write now 
for Trambeam catalog and name of local distibutor! 
WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 










miNTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


| | BAUSINESS WEEK The Eisenhower Administration has reason to be pleased with the 
+4 4 30, 1954 agreements on German sovereignty and rearmament just reached in Paris. 
_ The Kremlin has plenty of reason to be out of sorts. 

The Paris agreements don’t provide for the kind of European union 
that Washington had been shooting for (page 136). But once ratified— 
and ratification is almost certain now—they will give Western Europe a 
solidity it has not had since the end of the war. 


se 
At Paris the West stopped the diplomatic offensive Molotov launched 
at Berlin last January. 


This offensive forced the West into an Indo-China settlement at Geneva. 
Undoubtedly it had something to do with killing off the European Defense 
Community. 

Then Molotov thought he had the West so badly divided that the Atlantic 
Alliance would fall apart. 












































Now Molotov doesn’t know quite what to do. 
His latest bid for a conference on German unification has been turned 


system down fiat by the West. 
— If Moscow were ready to clear out of East Germany completely, it might 
pa be a different matter. But it looks much more as if East-West lines in 
lollar Europe are frozen for some time ahead. 
se in 

—e— 
fe Soviet propaganda and trade maneuvers will still have an effect in 
ad Germany. 


Moscow can make unification a burning issue in West German politics. 


And this is something it will be hard for Chancellor Adenauer to 
handle. All his interest lies in bringing West Germany into the Atlantic 
Alliance and in working closely with France. 

Indeed, it’s possible that Adenauer, who is being acclaimed in Wash- 
ington this week, may have reached the peak of his political career. 








Premier Mendes-France will follow Adenauer to Washington within 
three weeks. 


Mendes-France won’t come with his hand out, as so many French 
Premiers have in the past. He fancies his reputation in France as a man 
who asks nothing from the U.S. 


But the French Premier does have serious business in Washington. 
He wants the U.S. to: 


¢ Handle our military aid and off-shore procurement programs so as to 
reinforce the Paris limitations on German arms production that were written 
into the Paris agreements. 


* Continue through 1955 to pay for French military costs in southern 
Indo-China. 


¢ Provide funds, or support World Bank loans, for long range economic 
development in French North Africa. (Without such help Mendes-France 
won’t be able to finance the investment program he plans for France itself.) 














INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Brazil may modify the government oil monopoly (Petrobras), which was 
OCT. 30, 1954 eres under the Vargas regime. 

Brazil’s leading newspapers—and many business groups—are cam- 
paigning against the “suicidal” policy of keeping out foreign capital. 

Under the ultranationalist Petrobras law the Brazilian government has 
control over oil exploration, production, transportation, and refining. No 
private capital, domestic or foreign, is allowed in any part of the oil busi- 
ness except distribution. 

But Petrobras is making little headway in meeting Brazil’s fast grow- 
ing oil needs. At present the country produces only about 2% of the oil it 
consumes, spends 35% to 40% of its foreign exchange earnings on imports. 





Opponents do not aim at killing Petrobras entirely. The idea is to end 
the rockribbed monopoly, let private capital—foreign and domestic—go to 
work developing oil resources. 

The atmosphere of political moderation in Rio—and the apparent 
economic realism of the Cafe government—may speed the changes in 
Petrobras. 

—oe-— 

Geneva this week has a key trade conference. It’s the ninth annual 
meeting of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

This session of GATT may well shape trading relations in the free 
world for years ahead. GATT’s 34 members conduct together 80% of the 
world’s trade. 





GATT was set up in 1947 to do two main jobs: 


e Lay down rules for its members on import quotas, most favored nation 
treatment, and withdrawing tariff concessions. 


* Handle multilateral tariff negotiations. Almost all of the tariff cutting 
since the war has taken place under GATT’s wing. 





The meeting will renegotiate GATT’s trading rules and its organization. 
The result will be a treaty—and the Eisenhower Administration is already 
pledged to seek Congressional support for it. 

If the treaty is not to the liking of Congress, the whole network of tariff 


and trade agreements put together since the war could come apart. And some 
trade experts think an old-fashioned tariff war might follow. 


The GATT meeting faces problems on which international agreement 
comes hard: 
¢ Whether to have a permanent organization with some executive powers 
—to handle routine trade problems without referring them to national 
governments. 
¢ Whether underdeveloped countries should have the right to protect 
infant industries—without asking GATT’s permission. 


e Whether countries should be allowed to use import quotas to prevent 
a drain on exchange reserves. The U.S. wants stricter rules on this. 


e Whether GATT members should be allowed more freedom to eancel 
tariff concessions. 
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One of twenty 7% ton G-E packaged units that greatly 
increased comfort and efficiency of Belknap Hardware & 
Mfg. Co.'s large office staff during hot, humid days. Duct 
directs conditioned air to inside offices, grille to open area. 


iT TAKES BOTH FOR EFFICIENT, 
LOW-COST AIR CONDITIONING 


rf : 
4 = ne 
= 


BI] thorough Survey. G-E trained experts, like 
Mr. W. R. Ward of Ward Refrigeration & Engi- 
neering Co. (pictured on left) , take every air con- 
ditioning factor into consideration, “custom tailor” 
their recommendations to your specific needs. 


vr 


Bn. best packaged air conditioner. G-E 

and built + Sealed-in-steel refrigeration 
“system * Muggy Weather Control « Easily directed 
-airflow for no-draft circulation * Decorator-styled 
cabinets * Unmatched 5-year warranty. 


G-E climate survey helps world’s 
largest hardware wholesaler plan air 
conditioning that “follows the sun’”’ 


@ This past summer was so hot and unpleasant in the big sunlit offices of Belknap 
Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., that “air conditioning in a hurry” became 
the order of the day. Ward Refrigeration and Engineering Co., local G-E contractor, 
made a prompt study of the area’s “weather” and suggested the use of twenty 71, 
ton G-E packaged units, ingeniously grouped in an automatic tandem arrangement 
of five units per cooling tower. The installation provides the flexibility of complete 
zone control, and the economy of automatic adjustment to the cooling needs of 
various sections as the sun moves around the building. 


PLAN RIGHT! Ask your G-E dealer to make an air conditioning survey of your 
place of business. His G-E trained experts will recommend the right amount of 
conditioning, the best location for your units. They will suggest ways of doing 
the entire job now, or step-by-step. 


BUY RIGHT! G-E packaged air conditioners are products of G-E engineering, 
embody G.E.’s design skill and rugged G-E construction. No wonder smart business- 
men have made these dependable, good-looking cabinet models the most wanted 
packaged units on the market today! 


YOUR G-E DEALER IS READY TO SAVE YOU MONEY NOW! Yes, now’s 
the time to ask for your G-E air conditioning survey. Now, between seasons, you'll 
get the best prices, best terms, best delivery, and the most convenient installation. 
So act now—call the G-E air conditioning dealer listed in your telephone directory, or 
write General Electric Company, Commercial and Industrial Air Conditioning 
Department, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








For export: 
350,000 
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Total: 
450,000 cars 
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110,000 cars 


GERMANY 


1954 
Production 


London’s 1954 International Auto Show 


(above) told observers a thought-provoking 
story this week: Europe’s auto industries 
are growing fast. In many ways, Europe 
today stands car-wise where the U.S. did 
It looks like the .. . 


in the 1920s. 


Total: 
475,000* 
For export: 
187,000 


*Business Week estimate. 
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The Beginning of an Auto Ag 


satisfy Europe’s workers in design and 
price and maintain foreign sales, is the 
best explanation for the wide variety of 


Excitement runs high this week at 
London’s 1954 International Auto 
Show, where vehicles in vast variety are 
wowing potential customers. The rea- 
son: Europe is in the midst of a good- 
sized auto boom. 

In many ways Europe today is where 
the U.S. was in the 1920s. The age of 
the automobile is just over the horizon. 
Liberation Europe in 1945 had one auto 
to 60 people. Today that ratio is 
rapidly increasing; Sweden, for example, 
already has one car to each 18 citizens. 
It is nowhere near the one-to-three ratio 
of the U.S., but the effects are already 
being felt. City after city from Copen- 
hagen to Florence reports traffic jams 
for the first time in its history. 

* Hopes and Fears—The growth of 
Europe’s auto census is reflected in the 
bullish plans of the auto manufacturers, 
including the subsidiaries of General 
Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Co. in 
Britain, Germany, and France. Within 
the last month, a quarter of a billion 
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dollars’ worth of expansion and modern- 
ization has been announced for Eu- 
rope’s plants. 

The car makers’ plans also show the 
concern with which many European 
manufacturers view a future of free con- 
vertibility of European currencies to 
the dollar. Sheltered since World War 
II by the dollar shortage that has cut 
Europeans’ purchases of U.S. cars, 
Europe’s auto maker today finds him- 
self with a sizable domestic and foreign 
market (chart, above). But with free 
currencies in the future, however far 
off, he wonders: Will they love my lit- 
tle car in 1956 as they did in 1950? 

Europe’s auto moguls also see their 
investment plans as an opportunity to 
do just what Henry Ford did in the 
U.S. early in this century. If European 
car makers can produce an auto efh- 
cient enough and cheap enough for Eu- 
rope’s workers, a gigantic new market 
can be opened up. 

This search for the car, which would 


cars shown in London. Almost every 
European producer is still tinkering 
around with a number of models, try- 
ing almost hit-or-miss to find a com 
promise car that will satisfy his public. 
Once found, it might be put into mass 
production on a scale that would bring 
the price down to the buving power of 
Europe’s working man. 

¢ Circus—The London show was 4 
three-ring circus—a miniature of what is 
actually going on in Europe's auto 
world. Ring No. 1 was the national 
competition in each country, at least 
in the three main West European pro 
ducers—Britain, Germany, and France. 
Ring No. 2 was the international com- 
petition for the West European mar 
kets outside the three big producing 
countries, and for markets overseas. 
Ring No. 3 starred the European pre 
ducers against their Detroit competitors 
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4 MOTOR CORP.: Merger of Austin and Nuffield makes it world’s 
est outside U.S.A.; nearing 500,000 mark aims at 600,000 annual pro- 
yetion (cars and trucks) when $28-million expansion completed. 

ep OF ENGLAND aims at high volume for cheaper product; plans $182- 
lion modernization, to raise output from 400,000 to 500,000 annually 
tars and trucks). : 

L, GM subsidiary, expanding by $100-million; to produce 250,000 
snnually (cars and trucks). : 

SOTES GROUP, makers of Hillman and Humber, have $28-million expan- 
jon underway, and together with .. . —. 

\NDARD, which has recently turned down several purchase offers, prob- 
‘gbly will produce 200,000 (cars and trucks) when vague expansion plans jell. 


T, government-owned, produces ¥3 national total; increasing pro- — 
ction in 1954 by 32% to 160,000 cars. : 

ROEN, French technical pacesetter, is late with its new CV-2 “baby”; 
probably account for almost 25% of 1954 national total. 

{recently merged with French Ford) to boost production by 47%; - 
hopes new models will retake Ford's recent losses; to produce nearly 
100,000 cars in 1954. ‘ 
IGEOT expects small increase in production for close to 75,000 total 
54, 











AGEN, government-owned, produces 40% national total; models 
hat dated; 1954 production expected to increase 27% to 192,000. 
. GM sobsidiary, boosting production this year by 59% aims at 29 % 


jalf of its product destined for export. 
ER-BENZ, famous German trade mark, will increase production by 
in 1954, to 46,000. 


West Europe 


for the trade of countries that have dol- 
lars or prefer U.S. cars. 

Britain is the world’s largest producer 

outside the U.S. This year, Britain will 
produce close to a million passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles. ‘That’s al- 
most three times what the country made 
in 1938, , 
* Detroit, England—Leader in the auto 
battle of Britain is British Motors 
Comp., result of a merger of two old- 
timers in the business, Austin and Nuf- 
feld. At the moment BMC is having 
its difficulties trying to hang on to the 
prestige of both its antecedents. But 
its bevy of trim little cars at this week’s 
show indicates it will be a power to 
reckon with for a long time. 

General Motors’ Pres. Harlow 
Curtice touched off Britain’s round of 
expansion statements.a few weeks ago 
when he said that Vauxhall Motors, 
Ltd., GM’s British subsidiary, would 

$100-million on expansion over 
next five years.’ Vauxhall’s an- 


nouncement was followed by a state- 
ment from Sir Leonard Lord, BMC’s 
chief, that he “would not bandy mil- 
lions with the Americans,” but that his 
company would keep up. Ford, now 
Britain’s second-largest producer, fol- 
lowed with a statement that it would 
spend $182-million in Britain to mod- 
ernize its plants. 

Both the runners-up in the British 
situation, Rootes Motors and Standard 
Motors, have also disclosed undefined 
but apparently certain expansion and 
modernization plans. 
¢ Germany—The German domestic 
scene is quieter. Volkswagen has an- 
nounced it will build another small 
plant. GM’s Adam Opel A. G. will 
spend $71-million on an expansion 
program. Daimler-Benz announced an 
expansion program some months ago. 

There is a certain tenseness, however, 
up and down the Rhine. It arises from 
the fact that Germany today is Eu- 
rope’s biggest potential market. There 
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Spot, projection, seam, 
and flash butt-welding. 
Alltypes of fusion weld- 
ing including shielded, 
submerged and inert- 























t Production machining 


i of welded circular 


metal components up 
to 96"’ diameter. Our 
equipment includes 
vertical and horizontal 
boring mills, vertical 
and horizontal turret 
lathes, automatic and 
semi-automatic lathes. 












































We can also do the 
forming required on 
welded components 
made from sheet, bar, 
or plate stock. 






















Call AMERICAN WELDING 


Our plant is completely equipped to 
produce welded metal components in 
production quantities. For full information, 
write our Product Development Division— 
they will be glad to work with you. 







Ft fais f 
Send for Free Catalog 
of American Welding 
Production Facilities 





THE AMERICAN WELDING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


380 DIETZ ROAD *© WARREN, OHIO 
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st’s short-cut Great Circle route saves. 
hours... from cities coast to coast to 
Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Philippines 
d to Hong Kong via Hong Kong Airways 
pn. Choice of first class Stratocruiser 
economical DC-6B Tourist. 








All motions of the Wellman-Browning Locomotive Crane—hoist, swing and travel— 
are smoother because of finger-tip controls and exclusive Torqflo hydraulic drive. This 
crane works faster; it has greater switching power. You cut costs! Write for details. The 
Wellman Engineering Company, 7018 Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 
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’. . . British-German com. 
petition is the center of the 
battle . . .” 


AUTO AGE starts on p. 12 


is only one car to every 46 West Ge. 
mans. But so far, none of the }j 
German manufacturers has found jt 
necessary, nor apparently inviting, to 
produce the kind of “baby” car that 
might sell in large numbers to the Ger. 
man worker. Even the famous Volks 
wagen is too expensive for this market, 
e France—France, now Europe’s third 
producer, presents a muddled picture, 
Renault, the government-owned com. 
pany, continues to lead other manufac. 
turers. But a merger of Simca (once 
Fiat in France) and French Ford has 
put a new strong competitive force in 
the domestic market. At the recent 
Paris show (BW —Oct.1654,p173), 
Ford showed sleek new models with 
which it hopes to recapture the cus 
tomers it has been losing steadily in 
the postwar period. 

¢ Battle—British-German competition 
is the center of the European battle on 
international lines. Britain produces 
50% more cars than the Federal Re. 
public, exports twice as many. British 
car makers say they have felt the full 
impact of the Germans in their contr 
nental markets for more than a year, 
but so far the British are still holding 
a third of the market. 

Britain will ship about half a million 
cars abroad this year—as against less 
than 80,000 in 1938. Australia and 
New Zealand remain Britain’s best cus 
tomers, despite the beginnings of a 
local industry in Australia under GM's 
sponsorship. The European neighbors 
come next on Britain’s customer list. 
The U.S. and Canada are a poor third 
market for Britain; the U.S. imported 
cnly 60,000 European cars last year. 

German expansion schemes will raise 

West Germany’s yearly capacity to 
750,000 units. But that is still only 
half the 14-million units a year Britain 
hopes to be building in four or five 
years. 
e Competitors—French cars, despite 
the high cost of French manufacture, 
maintain a place in the world picture 
largely because of the genius of Panis 
design. French industry is now under 
going government treatment to give it 
more strength, and it seems likely that 
the French may soon catch up with the 
Germans (see chart). 

Italy has relatively large expansion 
plans under way in the nationalized 
Fiat company. Italy’s capacity may ap 
proach 500,000 cars when plans are 
complete. But as long as Italy remains 
a high-cost, highly protected market, 
it seems unlikely that the nation cal 
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come in better than the poor fourth it 
now . 

eDesign—The deciding factor in the 
international competition among the 
European countries, and between their 
products and the U.S. auto, is likely to 
be design. 

European car makers think the U.S. 
industry has frozen its ideas for some 
time, at least in terms of the size of 
American autos. The Europeans agree 
with repeated Detroit pronouncements 
that the U.S. public doesn’t want a 
small European-type car—at least not in 
yantities that would make it worth- 
while for one of the Big Three to pro- 
duce them. 

On the other hand, the Europeans 
believe most other countries have 
pretty much made up their minds they 
don’t want the U.S. car. They want a 
car that is cheap, economic in gasoline 
and parking space. Demand for U.S. 
cars will be limited to a luxury market 
and to the wide-open space of some 
Asian and Latin American countries. 
¢ Definition—Europe and most of the 
rest of the world, Europe’s car makers 
feel, want a small car. The problem is: 
Just what is a small car? Ford of Eng- 
land thought it had found one in the 
medium-weight Zephyr and Consul of 
the postwar period. But when Ford 
inaugurated a smaller car last year (the 
Popular, at $1,239), it was an embarrass- 
ment of riches; Ford got more orders 
than it could fill alongside its export 
commitments. 

A look at the models at the London 
show best illustrates the European 
manufacturer’s problem. Most car mak- 
ers spread their output over a number 
of models. This cuts volume, raises 
costs. Only Volkswagen had its mind 
made up by Hitler to a one-model line, 
and the present model is a little out- 
dated. Types on the floor ranged from 
1,200 Ib. to 2,000 Ib., two to six cylin- 
ders, two to six seats, front engines with 
front wheel drive (France’s Citroen) 
to rear engines with rear wheel drive 
(Volkswagen). Designers grope be- 
tween cheapness and comfort, between 
50 mph. and 70 mph. 

The experience of British Ford with 
its Popular suggests how far from a 
solution the Europeans are to this di- 
lemma. Such mistakes mean losses in 
sales and retooling costs. 

*Vision—The truth is that Europe’s 
cars are still pretty far from the average 
worker's pocketbook. At best, a miner, 
factory worker, or farmhand can afford 
only the smallest, cheapest, and most 
economical of present models. He pays 
for it on installment by transporting 
his friends to work for their usual bus 
fare. 
~ But as in the U.S., some visionary 
European car makers see a great fu- 
ture ahead. As far back as 1924, 
Britain's W. R. Morris, later Lord 
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NIBROC 


TOWEL! 
ie = 


The paper towel used most by industry 
for real washroom economy 





traffic. 
thoroughly. 


50% more towels. 





free softness. 


That’s why more Nibrocs are used—in factories, 
offices, schools, hotels, hospitals—than any other 


paper towel. 


Stop Waste! One Nibroc dries both hands 
Reduce Maintenance! Nibroc cabinets hold 


Satisfy all Users! Everybody likes their lint- 


Save Time! Nibroc Towels speed up washroom 








and tissue together. 





BROWN 


GET NEW NIBROC SOFWITE AND SOFTAN TOILET TISSUE 
Costs no more than ordinary tissue. Save by ordering towels 


See your classified directory for nearest Nibroc dealer. Or 
write us at Boston—Dept. EN-10-for samples. 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 





CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass.—Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal, Que. 
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Have you heard about the new 


Major Medical 
Expense Insurance? 


tn, 











Yes_ité being added to our 
| Group Plan by NEW YORK LIFE / 
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MOST HEALTH CARE coverages 
included in group insurance con- 
tracts are adequate for average sick- 
nesses and accidents which are 
neither long in duration nor ex- 
tremely costly. But what happens 
when an employee or one of his de- 
pendents suffers a major illness or 
accident—with medical, surgical and 
hospital bills adding up to thousands 
of dollars? 


To help protect employees against 
these costs—costs which might wipe 


out savings, leave them in debt for 
years—New York Life makes it pos- 
sible for you to include Major Medi- 
cal Expense Insurance in your group 
insurance program. The plan can be 
written separately or integrated with 
a basic hospital-surgical-medical 


expense insurance plan. 


* 


* 


* 


It will be more than worth your 
while to get all the facts. Write today 
—or see your New York Life agent 


or your broker. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED 





IN 





1845 














Nuffield, said: “. . . Until the work 
goes to his factory by car, I shall q 
believe that we have touched more th 
the fringe of the home market.” Brity 
and most of Europe, by that criterig 
are on the fringe of their auto marke 
today 






















BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 










“We'll build plants in Indonesia,” gm 
the Russians. Moscow has let it 
known that it will set up new factonem 
supply experts, train Indonesians—ag 
extend long-term credit at 2% to help 
with the financing. It’s part of fim 
quickening Communist “economic @ 





















fensive” in South Asia. 

rs ¢ 
Austin Co., Cleveland engineers and 
builders, see big business in Brag 





Austin has established a Brazilian sub 
sidiary, hopes to provide on-the-s 
coordinated design and building serve 
ice for U.S. companies setting up shop 
or expanding in Brazil. 

* 
Shipbuilding continues sick. From 
1954’s second to third quarter, them 
was a drop of 348,813 tons of merchant 
shipping on the ways in the free word 
A total of 5,449,078 tons are building 
with Britain far ahead (316 ships unde 
construction). West Germany is see 
ond with 154 ships; U.S. yards, with 
22 ships, run a poor seventh. 

® 
A transatlantic licensing deal was ar 
nounced this week between General 
American Transportation Corp., Chi 













cago, and a group of French metal 
lurgical concerns. The French are 
paying General American $500,000, 
plus royalties in the future, for its 


Kanigen chemical nickel plating proc- 
ess, for use throughout Europe. 
* 

Coffee bloc developing? Representa 
tives of the chief Latin American coffee 
countries are gathered in Rio this week 
for a technical and political powwow. § / 
They hope to cook up a program to 
present to next month’s hemisphere 
economic conference in Brazil. It may / 





VA 


include a plan for coffee pact with 
quotas, similar to the International 
Wheat Agreement. 


a 
Dutch TV goes commercial. The Neth- 
erlands has decided to sell a limited 
amount of advertising time on its gov- 
ernment video. 

6 
Indian-German trade is being watched 
with admiration—and alarm—by British 
businessmen. During the year ended last 
April, West Germans exported $65-mil- 
lion to India. That’s a bit more than 
Germany exported before the wat to 
what is now India, Pakistan, and Burma. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


Next Steps in Atomic Progress... 
A Challenge to American Industry 


The purpose of this editorial is to throw light 
on the significance for American industry of 
recent changes: in the statutes that control the 


development of atomic energy. 


The need for clear light on the meaning ot 
this new legislation is made more urgent by 
the political confusion and distortion that 
marked its course through Congress. The po- 
litically inspired charges of “giveaway” that 
delayed its passage — charges that were almost 
totally unrelated to the legislation itself — 
helped to obscure the vital importance of the 
step finally taken by Congress. 

In sober, post-Congressional fact, the prin- 
cipal significance of the new atomic legislation 
is that it extends to private enterprise respon- 
sibility for the development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, whereas heretofore this re- 
sponsibility has rested in a tight government 
monopoly. And this extension is made on 
terms that emphasize the responsibility 
far more than they open any opportunity 
for economic gain in fulfilling it. The re- 
vised Atomic Energy Act provides that: 


1. Industry may now own and operate its 
own nuclear reactors, under license from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. And it may build 
and sell nuclear reactors for export. 

2. Industry may use — but not own — nuclear 
materials at the discretion of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

3. The Atomic Energy Commission will 
make available to industry scientific knowledge 





that may be useful in developing peaceful ap. 
plications of nuclear energy. 

4. For the first time, industry will have the 
right to patent inventions in the field of non. 
military nuclear energy. However, “basic” dis. 
coveries must be made available to all compa- 
nies in the field for a period of five years, after 
which they, too, will revert to normal patent 


status. 


Two Kinds of Know-How 


These provisions, despite the imposed limi- 
tations, represent the first positive step toward 
development of nuclear energy for peaceful 
applications in the United States. Potentially 
useful knowledge, previously locked in the 
minds of government scientists, will now be 
available to all those who are willing and able 


to put it to work for the good of mankind. 


The advantages to be gained from enlisting 
the talents of American industry in the devel- 
opment of peaceful atomic applications are 
imposing. As The (London) Economist, Eu- 
rope’s leading economic journal, recently re- 
marked, “The atomic scientists are in a position 
to surmise how atomic energy can be applied... 
but they lack the specialized knowledge of en- 
gineering design and operating technique just 
as industry itself lacks atomic knowledge.” 
Now the engineers of private industry need no 
longer lack the atomic knowledge, and there is 
granted to them at least a restricted freedom 
to apply it to the solution of their engineering 


and operating problems. 
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But the new opportunity for private 
industry to find constructive uses for the 
science of nucleonics carries with it a 
grave responsibility. These uses must be so 
developed that they will benefit the people of 
all the free nations. It is essential that the 
United States, which pioneered in developing 
lethal uses for atomic fission, demonstrate to 
the world our paramount interest in its peaceful 
application. It would be a moral set-back to the 
free world almost beyond calculation if the 
Communists should be able to offer to the 
poorer nations of the world the benefit of low 
cost atomic power—provided by Communist 
technicians — while we concentrate primarily 
on building our stockpile of atomic and hydro- 


gen bombs. 


Race For a Peaceful Victory 


Most of the experts are agreed that it may 
be many years— perhaps ten, fifteen or more 
—before the cost of electricity from atomic 
fission can be reduced to a level that will make 
it competitive with conventionally produced 
power in most regions of the United States. 
But most of the world is not nearly so fortunate 
as we are in power resources. Electricity, even 
at a cost far higher than the average that pre- 
vails in the United States, would be a blessing 
in many countries, and the nation that provides 
the technology to bring it into being will score 
a great moral victory. 

The useful potential of nuclear energy is not 
restricted to the generation of electric power — 
although twenty years from now this use will 
be highly important to the power industry of 
the United States. Even with the limited re- 
search that has been done in this field thus far, 
the use of radioisotopes — the radioactive prod- 
ucts of atomic reactors —is saving American 
industry an estimated $100 million a year. 
Commissioner Campbell of the AEC, who made 
this estimate, believes that these savings may 
well reach $1 billion a year within ten years. 
Radioisotopes are already at work in industries 
ranging all the way from paper manufacturing, 


where they measure paper thickness, to pipeline 
transportation, where they mark the dividing 
lines between shipments of different products 
(at an estimated saving of $500,000 a year). 
Medical applications of these same radioiso- 
topes hold promise of longer and more com- 
fortable lives for those who are stricken by 
cancer and other diseases. 


Above All a Challenge 


The new Atomic Energy Act is a crucial 
stride toward the day when all these benefits 
—and undoubtedly others not yet revealed by 
research — will be realized. But it is a step 
that is essentially permissive. It still leaves it 
to private industry for the most part to decide 
what is to be done and how soon. 

The new act is thus, above all, a chal- 
lenge. It confers on private industry the re- 
sponsibility to assume a leading role in the 
development of peaceful uses for nuclear 
energy, a step long urged by NUCLEONICS, 
a McGraw-Hill magazine devoted to atomic 
energy. To achieve a success in this task that 
will measure up to the requirement of the na- 
tional interest, this development must command 
all the resources and ingenuity that private 
enterprise can apply—and do so _ without 
promise of glittering prizes surely to be won. 
But now that the responsibility has been 
defined and the challenge offered, Amer- 
ican industry will, we believe, measure up 
to its grave and mighty import. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nationwide developments that are 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 




















There’s a new unity in Western Eu- 
rope this week. It springs from the 
agreements on German sovereignty and 
1earmament that were just signed in 
Paris and are due for ratification by 
France and West Germany before the 
end of the year. With these agreements 
in the bag, Western Europe will be 
more united politically and militarily, 
than at any time since the war. 

But it’s a mistake to assume that 
the Paris agreements represent a new 
start toward the vision of United Eu- 
rope—the vision that inspired the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. The fact 
is that when France scuttled EDC, it 
also scuttled the plan to unite Western 
Europe on federal lines. The agree- 
ment between Premier Mendes-I'rance 
and Chancellor Adenauer for close 
l'ranco-German economic cooperation 
doesn’t change that fact. It’s a deal 
between two nations, not part of a 
scheme for European brotherhood. 
¢ Two Men—You don’t have to ex- 
amine documents from the EDC treaty 
to the Paris agreements to see what 
has happened. All you have to do is 
to trace the careers and study the think- 
ing of two Frenchmen who have played 
the leading roles in this drama—66-year- 
old Jean Monnet, who inspired and 
then nurtured the idea of a federal 
Europe; and 47-year-old Pierre Mendes- 
France, who has taken both France and 
Western Europe onto a new tack since 
he became France’s Premier. 

Both Monnet and Mendes-France 
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have been searching since 1945 for a 
way to lift France from its postwar 
iethargy. They wanted to let the French 
people look forward on one hand to a 
higher living standard, and on the 
other to resuming a place of leadership 
in Europe. Both are men who know 
how to translate their ideas into action. 

But they have had radically different 
ideas about how to cure France’s eco- 
nomic weakness—so different that Mon- 
net has been labeled a “Europe-firster’’ 
and Mendes-France a “France-firster.” 
Monnet believes that the cure is for 
France to become part of a political 
and economic union of Western Eu- 
rope, with a common market as large 
as that of the U.S. By contrast, Men- 
des-France thinks that France must 
revolutionize its economy along na- 
tional lines before considering mem- 
bership in a European union. 

There’s another big difference be- 
tween the two men. Monnet has won 
influence not as a politician but as a 
French civil servant and an interna- 
tional civil servant. Mendes-France has 
come up the ladder the way most 
French Premiers do—as a local politi- 
cian, a deputy in the National Assem- 
bly, a minister in several governments. 
e¢ Businessman—Monnet, whose father 
was a successful cognac merchant, has 
had a varied business career as well as a 
distinguished government record. At 
17 he was sent to London and then to 
Canada as representative of the family 
business. During World War I he rep- 






































POLITICIAN: free. fete 
* France, feels that 
France should mend its own economy be 
fore joining any Eyropean political or eco. 
nomic fraternity. His philosophy has won, 


France Chooses Unity Bu 


resented France on allied organizations, 
Betwe the two wars he became in- 
volved with American banking oper 


tions in Europe, worked as a financial 
adviser to the Polish and Rumanian 
governments and also to Chiang Kai 
shek China. 

Since the start of World War Il, 
Monnet has been almost continually in 
governmient service. During the war he 
worked in both London and Washing- 
ton. After the war he authored and 
directed the so-called Monnet Plan- 


a vast investment program for modem- 


izing and re-equipping basic industry in 
France. This made him the chief na 


tional planner of France, a position he 
held as governments came and went. 
¢ Vision—But gradually Monnet lost 


faith in the ability of France to get back 
its economic strength without an ex 
ternal stimulus. So he turned his mind 
to European integration. He decided 
that the Western European economies, 
France’s in particular, could never hope 
to keep pace with the dynamic eco 
nomic growth of the U.S. unless they 
merged into an economic union. 

It was this conviction that led Mon- 
net to concoct the European Coal and 


Steel Community (first known as the 


Schuman Plan, after the French 
Foreign Minister of the day) witha 
High Authority having supranational 
powers. ‘I hen, when the U.S. forced 


France to. agree to the principle of Ger 
man rearmament, Monnet helped to 
cook up EDC, which he saw both as 4 
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Jean Monnet, one of 


PLANNER: EDC’s authors, saw vi- 


Mendes. 

feels that 
conomy be sions of France merging its national identity 
‘ical or eco- into a united Europe with no tariffs, with a 
'y has won, common currency and a common parliament. 


BuNot Union 


anizations, [means of controlling West Germany 
yecame in- Band as a second pillar of unity. 
ing opere § As boss of the Coal and Steel Com- 
a financial § munity’s High Authority in Luxem- 
Rumanian § bourg, a job he still holds, Monnet saw 
hiang Kai- § the common market developing under 

his eyes. Add a European Political 
| War Il, § Community, and the structure for a 
tinually in § European union would be complete. As 
he war he § Monnet saw the future, Frenchmen 
Washing. § would find their true 20th Century role 
1ored and § as the guiding spirits of this union. He 
vet Plan— § was fond of telling American friends, 
t modem- § “There’s no future for France—only 
ndustry in § for Frenchmen.” 








chief na- Monnet’s vision was shared by many 
osition he § pdlitical leaders in Europe. Then gradu- 
d went. ally the keenest observers of France 


mnet lost § talized that EDC and with it the plan 
o get back § for a federal Europe would die at the 
ut an ex § hands of the French Assembly. 
his mind § *Politician—The man who presided 
e decided § late in August over the death of the 
conomies, § Vision had only been in the Premier’s 
ever hope ff Office since June. But Mendes-France 
amic eco & had had many years of political school- 
nless they  ™g- In 1932, three vears after finish- 
on. ing his studies in political science and 
led Mon- §f aw, he was elected a Radical-Socialist 
Coal and deputy for the Normandy town of 
vn as the ff Lowviers, where he had first put up his 
French jf shingle as a lawyer. He has been mayor 
») with a ff % Louviers for many years. 







ranational Besides almost continuous member- 
S. forced ff Ship in the Assembly, special economic 
le of Ger ff Postsin North Africa, and wartime serv- 
relped to fe in the Free French Air Force, 
both asa  Mendes-France has held several min- 
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isterial posts. In the summer of 1944, 
he led the French delegation to Bret- 
ton Woods, birthplace of the Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. 

¢ Economist—Mendes-France has been 
a keen student of economics from the 
beginning of his public life. Working 
on various financial and economic com- 
missions, he gained some very definite 
ideas about the economic medicine that 
'rance needed. In brief, his aim is to 
expand the production base in France 
by boosting domestic savings and invest- 
ment, attracting foreign capital, driving 
cartelism out, and moving toward freer 
trade at the international level. 

He contends that before France con- 
siders any economic merger with other 
countries it must rebuild its economic 
strength just as Britain and West Ger- 
many have done in the postwar period. 
On Aug. 10, he told the National As- 
sembly: “I am not one of those who 
think it sufficient, in order to restore 
France’s health, to place her in direct 
contact with her neighbors and com- 
petitors in political, economic, and even 
military associations. I think that there 
is danger for an unprepared and weak- 
ened nation to enter into contact with 
strong neighbors. . . . Let us first put 
ourselves in position to recover our 
strength.” 

Since Mendes-France holds the poli- 
tical reins and may well hold them for 
some time, it looks as if France will 
live by Mendes-France’s ideas for some 
vears ahead, rather than by Monnet’s. 





















FORCE FEED 
LUBRICATORS 


Manzel Force Feed Lubri- 

cators insure efficient opera- 
tion of all types of mechanical 
equipment by lubricating auto- 
matically. No stops for hand oil- 
ing — or because of breakdowns 
caused by faulty or neglected 
lubrication. As management 
men everywhere have found, 
they quickly pay for themselves 
through savings in downtime, 
labor and lubricants. Installation 
can be made on new or existing 
equipment —to pressure lubri- 
cate any number of points. And 
where the problems involved 
are enntelley difficult, Manzel 
engineers have an enviable rec- 
ord of finding the answers. 
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DIVISION OF FRONTIER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
333 Babcock Street 
Buffalo 10, New York 












SLASH WASHROOM EXPENSE 


»S TOY 


and eliminate the mess! 


























































The fastest automatic electric hand 
dryer ANYWHERE; dries hands or face in 
seconds —deodorizes washrooms! 
ELIMINATES JANITORIAL COSTS 
CHECKS SKIN IRRITATIONS 
REFRESHES STALE AIR 


Gray metallic finish with chrome trim. 
Chrome swivel nozzle. 30-second push-button 
timer. 110V AC. Easy to install. 


Write for Bulletin BB-54 
ozo 
HURRICANE 


ELECTRIC HAND DRYER 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
Michael Electric Co., Inc. 
New Haven, Conn. 


UL approved 









TREASURERS 
COMPTROLLERS 
SALES MANAGERS 


* 






Travel expenses can be _ reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 60 
: years by thousands of outstanding 
| companies, because TRAVELETTERS 
eliminate expense checks 
improve expense control 
lessen internal costs 

reduce travel expenses 
increase productive time 
minimize cash advances 

For information write: 





“~<<<<< 


3 Traveletter Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 


io OR 





TOP ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION MAN 
AVAILABLE 


Over 25 years of experience as Pro- 
duction Manager in present 4-A agency 
now being liquidated. All phases of 
the graphic arts. Heavy on color proc- 
ess. Interested in right spot either 
agency serving national accounts or 
industry. Excellent references. Salary 
open. Write 





PW-4312, Business Week 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N. Y. 































Atom Power: No Cure-All Ye 


U. S. study warns it can't yet fill power needs in unde. 
developed areas . . . Colombia now feels coffee price back. 








lash ...U. S. machines still lose to foreign competition. 


Last week, Washington threw a 
pitcher of cold water on the hopes of 
underdeveloped countries for quick, 
atom-based prosperity. 

A confidential government study con- 
cluded that in the foreseeable future 
small, nuclear packaged power plants 
would not be competitive, even with 
high-cost diesel units, anywhere in the 
Middle East, or in many parts of South 
Asia and Latin America. It was a fol- 
lowup to an earlier survey of nuclear 
power abroad (BW—May8’54,p172). 

This is one reason why Washington 
has soft-pedaled speculation about the 
economic impact of the world atom 
pool proposal, set out by Pres. Eisen- 
hower last December. The plan sent 
hopes soaring among nations fighting 
hardest to raise living standards. It 
was hailed as a great cold war propa- 
ganda coup. But U.S. experts have 
feared a reaction of disillusion, and are 
trying to cool down unrealistic en- 
thusiasm. 

The new study estimates that nu- 
clear plants would be able to compete 
with diesel units only in places where 
diesel fuel costs more than 25¢ per 
gal._and where power demand assures 
a high load factor. Even then, capital 
costs for nuclear plants would have to 
be less than $500 a kilowatt, which isn’t 
likely for a long time. 

This would rule out, for example, 
all of the oil-rich Middle East, and the 
coastal areas of India and Pakistan, 
where diesel fuel costs about 18¢ per 
gal. In many interior areas with high 
fuel costs, power demand isn’t likely 
to be large enough to allow economic 
nuclear development. 

Technical considerations, however, 
are only one factor in Washington’s 
wet blanket policy. As long as there is 
a cold war, it will be difficult to con- 
vince Congress to O.K. a wide share-out 
of atomic knowledge, let alone vote 
funds to finance large nuclear power 
development abroad. 

There’s irony in all this. Nations 
where the struggle for progress is sharp- 
est, where Communism may appeal, 
where nuclear power might indeed 
make deserts bloom, seem least able to 
use it effectively. 

s 

Brazil isn’t the only nation caught 
with its coffee dollars down. Colombia, 
second largest producer of the bean, ate 
high on the hog while prices soared. But 
last week brought the inevitable re- 
action. 


All import licenses were suspended, 
pending drastic cuts in dollar buying 
Bogota is set to lower the boom on 
some 300 “nonessential” items, from 
liquor to phonographs, that came jnty 
the country during coffee’s palmy days 
[here’ll probably be a stiff fee, as hi 
as 80% of the value, on import licenses 
for these goods. 

There’s little danger, however, thy 
Colombia is getting as deeply in hod 
as Brazil. In the past, Colombians haye 
tended toward conservative economic 
policies, and they didn’t allow them 
selves to get vastly overextended during 
the past year. Most observers figure the 
belt will be tightened a bit—but they 
don’t expect any devaluation, and Co 
lombia’s hard currency reserves seem 
ample to cover commitments. 


Machinery Exports: 
U.S. Share Declines 


+. Unite 


1951 


1952 









| Britain 
1951 
1952 
1953 


West Germany 


1951 
1952 


, 1953 
t 


All Other 


4951 


1952 


| 1953 161 


(Data: OEEC Statistic! Bulletin) 


In three years, the U.S. share of the 
free world’s machinery markets has 
dropped from 51% to 43%. It hurts. 
Machinery is far and away the largest 
commodity group among U.S. exports. 

The machinery men, through the 
Machinery & Allied Products Institute, 
Chicago, keep close tabs on business 
abroad. Last year, MAPI published an 
analysis of postwar export trends m@ 
machinery (Latin America replaced Ev 
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> €conomic A United Air Lines DC-7 Mainliner 
llow them. IMPROVED CUSTOMER SERVICE. United Air Lines uses its Western Union 
ded duri Private Wire System as a fast, efficient means of maintaining payload 
s fi ure th and reservation control. Centered in Denver, the system connects 323 
ie e stations in 66 cities and handles 100,000 messages a day. It enables 
t—but they United to keep an accurate running count of available space, reservations 
n, and Co- and cancellations for every flight throughout its 13,000 mile organization 
eIves seem and to flash this information to any station. 


5. 





orts: 3 


es. 


HOW YOU CAN 
PROFIT FROM WESTERN UNION 
PRIVATE WIRE SERVICES ! 


The improved company communications provided by Western 
Union Private Wire Services will help your firm increase operat- 
ing efficiency right down the line. In most cases, too, private 
wires result in immediate reductions in overall communication 
costs. 


Shown here are just a few of the ways some present users have 
benefited from Private Wire Services. 





If you are currently spending more than $75 a month for com- 

munications, both oral and written, between any two points... . 

Ask yourself these questions: « As in all other business purchases, 
do we want to take advantage of 
volume rates—this time in COM- 
MUNICATIONS... 


* Do we need a permanent, printed 
record of incoming and outgoing 













Falstag’s New Orleans, La. Plant 


COORDINATED MULTI-PLANT OPERATION. The Fal- 
staff Brewing Corporation of St. Louis, Mo., 
knits together its wide-spread organization 
with a Private Wire System. Interconnecting 
their plants and offices in Missouri, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Louisiana and California, this fast, 
two-way service allows Falstaff to coordinate 
production schedules, sales and advertising 
programs, accounting and inventory informa- 
tion. .. and all other phases of their operation. 
Their communication costs have dropped 20% 
since the private wire was installed! 














Campbell Steel’s Warehouse at Corpus Christi, Tezas 


LOWERED OPERATION COSTS. The Campbell Steel 
Company of San Antonio, Texas, connected its 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi plants with a 
Private Wire System, thereby realizing a large 
reduction in overhead costs and inventory. 
Through the fast, accurate service of their 
private wire, they have consolidated credit, 
purchasing and scheduling departments into 
one city. They’ve cut their San Antonio ware- 
house inventory 50% while still providing top 
customer service. 


MORE EFFICIENT SCHEDULING. 
The Luper Transportation 
=> Company, Inc., a trucking 
r firm of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
* uses a private wire sys- 
tem to connect their 
central office with ter- 
minals in other cities. 
The increased speed of 
company communica- 
tions has allowed them 
closer control over their 
entire operation. Truck 
arrivals and departures at 
each station are known 
immediately and prepara- 
tions can be made for rush 
pickups or deliveries . .. resulting 

in 100% utilization of their equipment. 


FREE BOOKLET tells what you should 
know about Private Wires and their 
application to modern business. 





communications... 











Union Private Wire System. For more 
information on what such a system can 


points—branch offices, ware- 
houses, plants, etc....add.to the 

















Institute, cy of present operation ... 40 for your business, send for ‘‘ What 
business You Should Know About Western 
lished an | ® Has our business followed today’s Union Private Wire Services,” a book- 
rends im trend toward “decentralization” — [et covering all types and applications 





Spreading operations over a 
area... 


aced Eu of private wire communications. No 








If your answer to any of these questions : WIRE COLLECT 
* Would instantaneous, continuous is “yes”, you should investigate the ' FOR YOUR 
contact between any two or more efficiency and economy of a Western : COPY TODAY. 


/ PRIVATE WIRE SERVICES DEPT. B 1! 
WESTERN UNION T' 


--* 


WESTERN ~ 
ON 











"COLLECT. 
ELEGRAPH CO. 

60 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Please send, without obligation, 

copy of Private Wire Booklet. 


Neme. 





Company. Title. 





Address. 





City. 








cost or obligation. 
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Bought Blue Sky 
...Reaped Profit 


Some industries invest in electrical 
are for one reason only—to 
avoid creating smoke nuisance. Blue 
sky—clean stack discharge from a plant 
—is a good advertisement, basic in any 
factory community relations program. 

But here is an instance where electri- 
cal precipitators pay high cash dividends 
as well. A major producer of pulp and 
paper uses 22 Cottrell Precipitators, in- 
stalled by Research Corporation, to re- 
cover salt cake from various processes. 
Over 150,000 tons of this chemical are 
thus reclaimed each year for re-use— 
$3,000,000 that goes on the happy side 
of the ledger rather than up the stacks. 

In a case like this, the collection ef- 
ficiency of the equipment is of high 
dollar importance, just as it is in oil re- 
fineries where catalyst is recovered . . . 
in chemical plants where sulphuric and 
phosphoric acids are recovered . . . and 
in non-ferrous smelting plants where 
escape of valuable metallic dust and 
fume is prevented. 

The higher the efficiency, the bigger 
the pay-off . . . or the cleaner your stacks 
will look, if your objective is nuisance 
abatement. But how do you make sure 
of getting highest efficiency? 
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First, remember that electrical pre- 
cipitators are no simple, standard de- 
vice. For best results, for true economy, 
each installation must be custom engi- 
neered. And that engineering should be 
based on successful past experience in 
meeting similar requirements and con- 
ditions. 

The designer-builder with by far the 
largest total and broadest-ranging ex- 
perience is Research Corporation. Re- 
search has designed and sold more than 
2000 precipitators during the past 40 
years. This experience is available to 
help you solve your problem, whether 
it’s gas cleaning, nuisance abatement, 
recovering valuable materials, or, per- 
haps, some precipitator application that 
has never been attempted before. 

Your questions will be welcomed— 
and please be sure to write for a copy of 
Bulletin GB, a quick summary rf dust 
collection problems and facts of inter- 
est to Management men. 


RC-180 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, III. 

















































rope as chief customer, with Cangg 
moving up fast) (BW—Jul.25°53,p156, 
MAPI is updating now. Its Octoby 
report stresses U.S. leadership in Cap 
tal goods exports, but records a declip 
ing share of the business in the past 
three years. 

World War II pushed the U.S. high 
above any other machinery exporte, 
The return of Europe’s production 
battling for its prewar share of over 
seas markets, is now reducing our ove. 
all lead. But MAPI uncovers this inte, 
esting fact: During 1951-1953, Us 
electrical machinery exports have grown, 
both in dollar volume and the share of 
world markets. It’s the drop in nop 
electrical machine sales abroad that 
causes our smaller proportion of tot 
machinery trade. 

[he U.S. is Number One supplier of 
capital goods in every major free work 
market except Western Europe, wher 
Germany has a commanding lead. Last 
year, U.S. machinery exporters held 
just under 90% of the Canadian mar 
ket, 80% of Central American, over half 
of South American. But each case rep 


resents a steady whittling away of ow 
share. Canada is buying more from 
Britain; West Germans, Britons 


Swedes, and Italians show gains in Mid 
dle America; West Germany and 
France have increased their share of 
South American markets, while Britons 
and Americans lost ground. 

Though the U.S. share of machinery 
markets declined a bit between 195] 
)52, total trade increased. In dol- 


and | 

lar terms, our share of the pie expanded 
from $3.3-billion to nearly $4-billion. 
But in 1953 all major machinery ex 
porters except West Germany did a 
smaller business. With a smaller pie 
to be divided, U.S. sales dropped by 


almost $1-billion. That trend contin- 
ued through the first half of 1954, when 
U.S. machinery sales dropped 7% be: 


low the same period of 1953. 








lhe Pictures——American Airlines 
top); deHavilland Aircraft- 
ctr.); Douglas Aircraft—76 
International News Pho- 
112, 114, 128, 136, 137; 
Herb Kratovil—91, 154 (rt.), 155 
Archie Lieberman—50, 5]; 
Olin-Mathieson—96; H. K. Por- 
Co.—155 (rt.); Carroll Seg- 
heers—1 54 (It.); Truck Steel Mfgr. 
C 8; United Press—30 (bot.); 
U.S. Vanadium Co.—86; West- 
inghouse Electric Co.—100; Wide 
W orld—30 (top), 33, 142; John 
Zimmerman—Cover, 44, 45. 
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<<... business helps itself 
by promoting thrift 


among its own people.” 










EDWARD C. BALTZ 


President 
Perpetual Building Association 
Washington, D. C. 
































“Expanding the regular sales of U.S. Savings Bonds is essential to’ 
the continued success of our Government’s sound money policy. Savings 
Bonds help people build security for themselves and stability for the 
nation’s economy. A reserve in Bonds gives them the assurance to spend 
current income on homes, cars and other substantial purchases. Meanwhile, 
regular Bond buying goes on adding to their future buying power. Thus 
business helps itself by promoting thrift among its own people. The surest 
way to encourage an employee to save regularly right where he works is 
to sign him up on the Payroll Savings Plan.” 


let’s point up this statement by Mr. Baltz, head of one e never before has America had such a reserve of 
of the nation’s outstanding thrift institutions and future purchasing power. 
volunteer chairman of the District of Columbia Sav- 


ings Bond Committee, with a few facts and figures: @ invested in America, these 37.5 billion dollars in 


Savings Bonds Dollars are a most effective check on 
@ currently, more than 45,000 companies, large and inflation and a very important contribution to eco- 
small, representing every classification of industry and nomic stability and a sound dollar. 

business, are encouraging national thrift through the 


Payroll Savings Plan. A million new Payroll -Savers by the end of 1954! 


That’s the goal of those who believe that what is good 


@every month, 8,500,000 Payroll Savers in these for Americans is good for business. To do your part in 


45,000 companies invest more than $160,000,000 in reaching this objective, phone, wire or write today to 
Savings Bonds. Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
@ largely as the result of employer-encouraged thrift Washington, D. C. Your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
the cash value of Savings Bonds held by individuals Department, will show you how easy it is to build a 


on July 31, 1954, totaled more than 37.5 billion dollars. successful Payroll Savings Plan. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 










CLEVELAND BUSINESSMEN TALK ABOUT 
High Buildings, Hoaxes, Helicopters 


Last week, local luncheon sets 
skipped the usual arguments over the 
Indians and Browns to concentrate on 
local headlines: a current skyscraper 
deal, a political fund-raising campaign 
that fell flat on its face, and a new 
helicopter taxi service. 

For the past 25 years, no one has 
even thought of putting up an office 
building in downtown Cleveland. The 
trend has been to the suburbs. So the 
announcement by Albert A. Levin, a 
local attorney, that his firm was going 
to build not one but three skyscrapers 
came as a surprise. 

Construction will get under way 
within the next few weeks on a 44-acre 
site at East 30th St. and Euclid Ave. 
The three buildings (one 11-story and 
two 20-story) will cost around $25-mil- 
lion, and have a combined rental area 
of more than 1-million sq. ft. 
¢A Political Twist—Buildings were 
shoved aside for political buffoonery 
shortly after Levin’s plans hit the 
papers. Politicians had been grumbling 
that they were being squeezed out of 
the headlines by Dr. Sam Sheppard, 
who is on trial on a charge of bludgeon- 
ing his wife to death. 

Space was given, however, to Sen. 
Thomas Burke, a Democrat appointed 
to take the late Sen. Robert Taft’s 
seat. Burke is now running for the 
Senate against Rep. George Bender. To 
bolster his campaign funds, he decided 
to have an evening collection of dona- 
tions. Families wishing to contribute 
were told to turn on their porch lights 
at a given hour. But some rascals 
jumped the gun on the Hallowe’en trick 
or treat routine, preceded the Burke 
collectors and made off with the bulk 
of the money. Donors said the “boys” 
who wore Burke buttons, claimed they 
were official campaigners. Burke netted 
only $3,000 from the entire city. 
¢ Quick Trip—But Burke can probably 
get ahead of the “boys” if he carries 
his collection program downstate. A 
three-passenger helicopter service, called 
Cleveland Air Taxi has been inaugu- 
rated between the municipal airport 
and a downtown field next to the 
stadium—a distance of 10 miles. The 
‘copters will also be available for charter 
to industrial plants and suburban 
pickup points. 

The fare has not been set for the 
eight-minute trip but it is expected 
to be about $1 per mile. Present serv- 
ice is by limousine with a $1.25 tab, 
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and it requires about +5 min. (longer 
in rush hour traffic). 

Cleveland Air Taxi, actually, is a 
device being used by Kenyon C. Bol- 
ton, president, until a CAA certificate 
is granted for scheduled service and 
larger ‘copters turn the line into an 
“air bus service.” 


Delivered, One Brewery 


NATICK, MASS. —A local _ real 
estate firm, R. M. Bradley & Co., got 
a special achievement award from the 
Natick Industrial Council last week for 
luring, hooking, and finally catching a 
$24-million brewery. 

An almost unanimous vote went to 
R. M. Bradley “for its outstanding 
leadership in bringing industry to New 
England.” The most recent success, 
according to the council, was the new 
Carling Brewery, which will get under 
construction next week. The Carling 
deal involved an accumulation of vari- 
ous parcels of property, obtaining en- 
actment of a bill by the state legisla- 
ture, a special town meeting to change 
zoning laws, and arrangements for 
water supply and transportation. All 
this was done by the real estate com- 
pany. 


Manhattan Meander 
NEW YORK —Sight-seers on the 


Avenue of Americas—known locally as 
Sixth Avenue—can now gawk at a build-. 


ing with its pants down (picture). This 
embarrassing situation was forced on 
the United States Rubber building at 
49th Street when Rockefeller Center, 


Inc., owner of the building, ripped) 
its Center Theater. U.S. Rubber 
regain its decency, however, whenj 
center puts up an office building. 


Ghost Bonds 
HOUSTON-The old South 


rise again—at least on the bond mag 
A mysterious, well-heeled Texas caf 
man is buying Confederate State 
America 7% cotton bonds (due 19 
rhe buyer, according to Rotan, 
& Co., a local investment house, 
all or any part of $100,000 of 
original issue—which is probably 
tered throughout the Southern st 
in attics ond in old carpet bags in 
North 

Last week, he offered 1% of 
($10 per $1,000 bond). This 
the market has “firmed up” with 
other buyers getting into the act. 
bonds are pushing 2% of par. Bé 
check your attic. 

According to Rotan, Mosle & 
weekly market bulletin, “Confede 
are firmer. Our bid brought to i 
two other buyers who share enthusi 
tically with our original client his @ 
viction that the independent spinit 
the old South must and shall rise ag, 
Accordingly, a syndicate has bé 
formed and we are authorized to ti 
14% flat for up to $100,000 of (i 
bonds), and to invite offerings of off 
Confederate issues—we want to } 
some bonds now while the prices 
my 

Vall Streeters shrugged at the 


Updates 
TOLEDO —The Graybar Eled 


Co., of Cleveland, was the first @ 
resident of the recently developed 
pressway Industrial Park (BW—-S¢ 
"54,p102) : 

Graybar bought a 200 ft. by: 
ft. parcel for a 40,000-sq. ft. build 
The park is being developed by Cau 
bell Soup Co. and the Toledo Ind 
trial Development Council. 


DENVER-A decision by the 
rado Supreme Court thwarted 
city’s ambitious plans for a ml 
needed addition to the dwindling 
ter supply (BW—Oct.16’54,p92). 
court ruled that the citv’s claim 
water from the Colorado River Bi 
in the western part of the state is 9 
weak that any idea for a supply M™ 
that area is out. This means that but 
ers have to abandon an elaborate proj 
for a suburban community developmeé 
of 6,000 homes, costing an esti ate 
$100-million. 
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You speed production—control heat treating cycles to close limits—achieve 
specified metallurgical and physical properties in forged parts with this 
Salem-Brosius furnace. 
. This is possible because time, temperature and material mov 
Ou get auto matic automatically controlled to provide precise cycle annealing pra 
} ’ construction and simplified design give you efficient operation 
maintenance. 
— : Here is a typical cycle. Forged alloy steel automotive par 
r, when : clutch plates and drive pinions, are loaded into the three tray 
ilding. recise heat treatment in front of the furnace pusher on the left. The furnace takes o\ 
The trays move automatically into the heat and soak chamber w 
the parts are heated to 1700°F. and held at that temperature for a 











3 ripped | 


interval. Then they move to the next section and are control-cooled to 1200°! 
South iy h d if] at which moment they move to the final zone and are control-cooled to 500°! 
ond ma# ) us Ig pro uc lon At this time the trays are ejected to a transfer table from which they 


automatically emptied into tote boxes. 


l'exas caf 
An ingenious arrangement of recording controllers, fuel regulators, the 


ec States’ 


(due 18 ? : mocouples, and air control valves automatically hold the temperatur 
otan a with TKS within extremely close limits. Yet this precise furnace anneals as muc! 
a 4000 pounds of forgings per hour. 


naa This furnace is typical of the efficient heat treating and heating furnace 
000 of designed and built by Salem-Brosius to increase your production and reduce 
obably m . your unit costs. The skill and experience of Salem-Brosius engineers recently 
thern st Salem-Brosius furnace were augmented by the acquisition of the George J. Hagan Company so that 
bags im now you get the benefit of the combined abilities of both organizations when 
you specify Salem-Brosius furnaces. Write to us! 
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Bohind the Man 


4 The shadowy figure behind the man at the 
: desk is a composite of many men. Because 

the man who signs the order for a product 
that sells to business and industry is seldom 
" the sole buying authority. 

Back of him are buying influences: key 
men in the office... in the laboratory ... in 
design...engineering... power... maintenance 
... production . . . the men for whom the 

product, or service offers a solution to a 
specific problem. 

Some may be unknown to your salesman. 
Others may be hard to reach, or inaccessible. 
But selling the men who have a voice—who 
suggest, initiate, specify, or recommend 
—is imperative. And that’s the job adver- 
tising can do at minimum cost. 


SALES HELP ON THE “WARM-UP” STEPS 

When you use Business Publications to 
tell all of the buying influences what your 
product can do for them, you are saving 
time for your salesman. You are relieving 
him—at pennies per call—of many of the 
preliminary but highly important steps that 
have to be covered along the way to a firm 
order. You are permitting him to concen- 
trate more of his valuable working hours on 
making proposals and closing sales. 

* * * 

An interesting 20-page McGraw-Hill book- 
let titled, ““Mechanizing Your Sales With 
Business Paper Advertising”’ is yours for the 
asking. Your McGraw-Hill man will be glad 
to provide a copy, or we'll mail you one. 





APPLY ADVERTISING ...HERE 


Sound and consistent Product Ad- 
vertising is the best, quickest and 
cheapest way to accomplish the 
preliminary steps in building an ¢ 
order. 


CREATE 
PREFERENCE 
AROUSE a 
INTEREST _ 4 





METHODS CHART for increased sales power 


SPECIFIC 
PROPOSAL 


FOR GREATER PRODUCTION ...HERE 


With ADVERTISING functioning properly on Steps 1-2-3 the 
salesman can concentrate more of his valuable selling time 
on the important job of producing finished orders. 





“WGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Rp 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,'N. Y. @ 
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NATURE’S 
BURIED TREASURE 


America's 
finest fuel 


Long before Man, Nature stored in 
underground vaults a vast reservoir of 
natural gas. Untold millions of horsepower 
... heatpower for industry and homes. 


Today, this great natural fuel... hotter, 
cleaner, more efficient ...is brought to 
market by the 2200-mile pipeline of 
Tennessee Gas. Spanning prairies, 
mountains and rivers, this pulsing 
artery pipes the world’s most efficient 
fuel from the Southwest to the great 
population and industrial centers 

of the East. And does it 

dependably and at low cost. 





America’s longest pipeline—and 
still growing —Tennessee,Gas 
has played a big part — 
in making natural gas the 
° a ° ~* af 
nation’s sixth largest imdustry, . ye v4 
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Clean, healthy heat. Natural gas is convenient, There's plenty of natural gas under the ground 
dependable, always on tap. No storage problems. Each year far more is discovered than is used! 
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TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 








PERSONAL BUSINESS. 


SINESS WEEK A good way to boost life-insurance protection for your family at lower- 
BU 
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than-normal cost is to take out policies on your children. 


It’s a particularly valuable method when (1) age has made new insurance 
on yourself too expensive to be economically sound; or (2) you are ineligible 
for some reason, such as health. 


Best period to buy insurance on children is between the ages of five 
and 14. They are the best risk to companies then—they can easily meet 
health standards of insurability. 


That means low premiums—for you, while you are paying, and for them 
when they take over during their earning years. 


You can also get insurance on children for ages up to four. But they 
are regarded as poorer risks then. So either premium rates are higher, or 
you don’t get full, face-value coverage. Thus some companies’ policies call 
for $200 coverage per $1,000 for infants under one, increase this by $200 
a year until age five, when the face amount goes into effect. 


Look into the so-called “payor clause.” For an additional premium, 
this provides a waiver of premium in the event the parent dies. The child 
remains fully covered. 


The extra premium is based on the parent’s age and insurability. On 
ordinary life for an eight-year-old, the annual cost of the payor clause may 
range from $1.10 to $2.50 per $1,000. 


The payor clause can also be applied to an endowment policy you take 
out on a child. However, the policy would not reach full value if the payor 
dies, say, at the end of 10 years. The child can collect only the cash value 
as of a 10-year period. 


Regular premium rates run pretty much according to age at which the 
policy is taken out. One example: The annual premium for a $1,000 ordinary 
life policy on an eight-year-old will run between $12 and $14.25, depending 
on the company. Cash value at age 23 is around $140. 

Annual dividends often cut these premiums. So in most cases, annual 
net cost 10 years later (age 18) would run somewhat less. Thus a youngster 
taking over premium payments at age 18 would pay $11 or $12 per $1,000. 


If he took out a new policy at age 18, his premiums would run around 
$17.50 a year. 


Most popular type of policy for children is the limited-life payment. 
This is a compromise between an endowment and an ordinary life policy. 
You pay premiums only for a specified number of years. 


Limited-life policies account for more than one-half of all juvenile 
policies. Ordinary policies account for about one-tenth. Endowments make 
up the rest. 


If you don’t want to have the child saddled with premium payments 
on his own later on, consider buying him some kind of life policy outright, 
as a gift, pay for it all at once. 


Whatever you do along the line of taking out insurance in your child’s 
name, it’s important to keep one thing in mind: The object is to provide 
financial security for the distant future. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Insurance is only ane way of doing that. Many people feel that some 

OCT. 30, 1954 other type of investment—such as mutual funds, trusts, and so on—give 

, , better value. What you decide depends on your particular circumstances, 
opinions, and aims. 
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It’s time to get moving on your personal Christmas cards. By mid- 
November, the selection will have been narrowed way down. And if you 
want your name imprinted, it’s wise to act by Thanksgiving. 

You can escape mob scenes at impromptu card counters. Christmas- 
card salons at better department stores, large stationery stores, some good 
specialty shops, and local museums afford relative quiet for you to choose 
your cards—and probably a wider range of good quality. 


As a general practice, avoid cartoon cards that overlook or make fun 
of the significance of Christmas. Though they may strike one or two as 
unusual, you can expect many of your friends or customers to respond with 
downright indignation. 

To an extent, that’s true also with cards emphasizing—however seri- 
ously—the more superficial aspects of Christmas. The trend is still strongly 
toward the spiritual; designs and verses with a religious theme are more 
than twice as popular as they were five years ago. 


Best bet if you’re uncertain: Stick with the traditional cards, especially 
those that carry some familiar Christmas symbol—such as Santa Claus, 
winter or biblical scenes. 


There are a couple of points of courtesy worth remembering. One is 
to send all cards first-class—even though you don’t have to if there is no 
handwritten message, but just a phrase of greeting and your signature. 


Another is to put a return address on the envelope. Most people mislay 
addresses of some friends, appreciate the latest information so they can 


send them cards as well. 
— 


Hallowe’en note: Household rubbing alcohol is a good, handy product 
for removing soap rubbed on windows, cars, and shingles by witches and 
ghosts. It also easily removes wax-pencil marks, crayon, candlestick grease, 
chalk, and other dirt with little danger of damaging any surface. 


Here are some developments in drug and medical research worth noting: 


e Amoebic dysentery, a tropical disease that affects 10% of the U.S. popu- 
lation, shows promise of being controlled by a drug called Camoform. 
Now on test, it appears to be the most effective treatment yet. 


¢ Whooping cough can be eased by a new intramuscular form of the 
wide-range antibiotic, terramycin. Children whoop less, get out of bed 
sooner, are more comfortable and easier to take care of. 


¢ For fractures there’s a cast material made of Melmac plastic resin and 
plaster of Paris that gives greater comfort, allows quicker return to normal 
activity. 
—oe— 
Chances are your minister’s living standards are lower than ever. 
National Council of Churches reports that even though clergymen’s salaries 
have risen somewhat, purchasing power has dropped anywhere from $35 
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Furniture Courtesy of the Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, New 


How 
the comfort 
of 


U.S. Koylon® 


Every working hour can be more productive 


when U. S. Koylon Foam Cushioning does Foam Cushioning 


away with “chair fatigue”. This most lux- 
urious of foams is the last word in comfort 
because it keeps body and muscles in bal- helps your 
ance—in every position. Koylon actually 


“floats” weight effortlessly, so it’s com- office staff 


pletely relaxing, lets your staff work rested. ™ 

And notice how much beauty Koylon con- 

tributes to office furniture. It tailors with get more WOrK done 
exceptional smoothness, keeps its looks 

after long use. The finest office furniture 

today is tagged “made with U.S. Koylon 

Foam Cushioning.” 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151-L Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








Log Cabins 


Are Charmingly Rustic! 


Year ‘round Homes, Lodges, Clubs, 
Motels, etc., when made of Northern White 
Cedar last for CENTURIES, are easy to 
erect, insect proof, frost free, need no in- 
sulation. Ours are “pre-cut’”—your plans 
or ours—with exterior doors and windows 
assembled. Descriptive folder and plans 
FREE. Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


Ward Cabin Co. 


120 BW Delaware Ave. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








NEW way fo ship 
GLASS and FRAGILE PRODUCTS 
Safely... Economically! 

ere . 

PRE-FORMED PACKAGING provides complete IN-CARTON 
suspension. . . fits contour of individual item. Made 
in easy-to-use rolls and precut lengths and widths. 
SUS-RAP is used by mony of America’s largest manu- 
facturers to ship: 

AUTOMOBILE WINDSHIELDS @ MIRRORS @ 

CLOCKS @ NEON and PLASTIC SIGNS 

@ GLASS REFRIGERATION SHELVES @ MARBLE 

SLABS @ STOVE TOPS @ PORCELANIZED 

PANELS @ TV WINDOWS @ HOLLOWARE 
SUS-RAP is engineered to your requirements. 
For Complete Information MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


; VANANT CO., Inc. Gentlemen: 
| We wont to know more about SUS-RAP. 
; ( ) Send literature ( ) Have representative call 


! 
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| NAME TITLE : 
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! 
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Every month this year Americans 
have bought more life insurance than 
they did in the same month last year. 
This has continued despite the fact that 
consumers have cut other purchases. In 
the first nine months of 1954, they pur- 
chased 5% more life insurance than 
they did in the same period last year. 
And this trend is more than a 1954 phe- 
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nomenon. Since the close of Worl 
War II, life insurance purchases hav 
increased 2¥2 times. The year 1946 saw 
the greatest increase of any year; buying 
of new life insurance then jumped 55% 
over 1945. This was followed by thre 
years that showed some decline. Then 
in 1950, purchases shot upward again, 
They have kept right on increasing. 


w Racing to Meet the Need 


Construction of school buildings toda 
makes up almost a quarter of all non 
residential construction in the U. S$. h 
the first eight months of this year, edt 


cational building expenditures amounted j 


to 7.1% of all spending for new com 
struction and 23.8% of all non-residen 
tial building expenditures. This com 


pares with 6.2% and 21.7% respectively j 


in 1953. The increasing importance a 
school building is one more factor that 
brightens the outlook for construction 
in the future. With the need for mor 
school rooms today and the tremendous 
baby crop of the 1940s, which is now 
reaching school age, school construchoa 
is expected to keep right on humming 
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The price of raw sugar has slid to 
eatly 1952 levels, dragged down by fears 
that the 1954 quota may turn out to be 
larger than needed. Sugar is marketed in 
this country under a quota system de- 
signed to protect the domestic industry 
from oversupply and resulting low prices. 
Fearing that the 1954 quota may be too 
high, producers have been anxious to 






The Ogre of Oversupply 


sell quickly. The price has dropped. If 
the price should dip too far, ray wl 
tary of Agriculture can step in and revise 
the quota, although Secy. Benson might 
be reluctant to do so at this time. Big 
worry of producers is that the price is 
declining just when U.S, sugar harvest 
time is approaching. 


Prices Received by Farmers 


1910-14=100 
320 -_ 





1952 1953 


Lowest for Over Four Years 


Prices farmers receive for their prod- 
ucts were down again in September; 
dipping to their lowest point since April 
1950. The decline from August amount 
ed to 2%. Lower prices for hogs, eggs, 
soybeans, and potatoes brought 
about the decline. Increases in prices 

cattle, milk, cotton, wheat, and to- 
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bacco failed to offset it. The parity in- 
dex fell one point — to 88. This index is 
a ratio obtained by dividing prices farm- 
ers received by prices they pay for com- 
modities, interest, taxes, and es. For 
over a year now this ratio has hovered 
near pre-World War II levels. 





CONDENSATION 


PLASTIC COATING 


@ NoDrip eliminates costs of 
painting and maintenance. 





@ NoDrip protects and lengthens 
life of metal equipment and 
other installations. 


@ NoDrip makes idle space 
usable. 


Why let a condensation problem, 
caused by dripping from sweat- 
ing tanks, pipes, walls, ceilings, 
air ducts and other metal in- 
stallations, burden you with a 
costly maintenance and waste 
space problem? 


NoDrip plastic coating insulates 
and protects, gives you new 
plant working area previously 
blocked off by condensation drip. 
NoDrip is easy to apply, without 
special experience, with brush, 
trowel or spray. 


NoDrip can be used on any sur- 
face, safely. Stops rust and cor- 
rosion, prolongs metal equipment 
life by many years without any 
maintenance! 








Za COMPANY 








Technical Coatings for Home and Industry Since 1895 


No Drip Data Handbook 
Send Coupon Today! 





Se 


J. W. MORTELL CO., 
580 Burch St., Kankakee, Ill. Dept. 10 


Please send my FREE copy of the NoDrip Data 
Handbook. 
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It’s enough to drive a man crazy. The toaster ticks away in waltz time 
. .. when the bread pops out, it’s still white. Coffee not ready yet? That automatic 
coffee maker sure is taking its time. Watch out, you’ll miss the 8:02 again! 


While we’re at it — how about the other appliances in your home 
... dryer, washer, deep-freeze, ironer, broiler, mixer, vacuum? 
Are they working the way they should? 

Or do they seem to lack pep and ambition? 


Every electrical appliance man has designed was dreamed up as a convenience 

for his fellow man. Progress gets punched in the nose 

when appliances don’t do what they’re supposed to do. Flick on a few of them at once, 
and they’re hungrier for more juice than your present circuits can deliver. 

The reason they flub— inadequate wiring. 


Today, there are at least 60 appliances designed to make home living better, 

easier and less costly. Ten years ago close to half that number. 

So you see —.the appliance makers have moved ahead so fast the wiring in your home 
can’t keep up with them. Needed badly — larger cable, more circuits, 

extra switches and outlets, modernized panelboards. Not just for today either 

... but generously adequate for tomorrow’s electrical wonders. 


Experts estimate at least 90% of the homes in this country, old and new, 
suffer from inadequate wiring. Make sure yours is not one. 

See your local light and power company. Their counsel will help you. 
Or write us for your free copy of 

“Getting the Most from Your Home’s Electrical System.” 





This message is the fifth in a series sponsored Flectrical World 


by’ Electrical World ... for eighty years the 





basic reference of the operating and manage- 
ment men in America’s great electric power 
industry. Electrical World serves them fast 
and faithfully each week with the industry’s | 
news, plant practice and technology. Here in RING 
its editorial pages an industrial giant lives and 
breathes and plans ahead. Here in its advertising 
pages the leaders do business with the leaders. 
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The climate is favorable now for 
the operations of company build- 
ers and company liquidators. 
Men like the four pictured at the 
right are increasingly in the news 
Moo. 


They Collect Companies Lik@ 


On a single day last week, newspapers 
carried news items on three out of four 
of the men pictured above. 

Louis Wolfson, the best known of 
the lot, won a round in his struggle to 
get control of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. (BW—Oct.2’54,p172). Without a 
court fight, Ward lawyers agreed to 
give Wolfson the list of stockholders 
that he wanted. Since 1949, Wolfson 
has acquired at least four major com- 
panies. 

Leopold Silberstein, head of Penn- 
Texas Corp., announced plans to pur- 
chase the Bayway Terminal Corp., 
New Jersey deepwater docking facility, 
and he has bought into Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., Hartford (Conn.) machine 
tool maker. Bayway will be Silber- 
stein’s 10th acquisition or formation 
since 1951 (BW —May8’54,p93). 

Frederick W. Richmond got a re- 
prieve through the postponement of a 
coming court fight started by some 
Follansbee Steel Corp. stockholders 
who have filed an injunction aimed at 
blocking the sale of Follansbee’s assets 
to Richmond. Reason for the delay: 
Hurricane Hazel endangered the Brooke 
County (W. Va.) courthouse where the 
hearings were to be held. Richmond 
has collected several small machine tool 
companies in recent months. 

Thomas Mellon Evans, president of 
H. K. Porter Co., of Pittsburgh, didn’t 
happen to make news that day, but he 
might well have. He’s in the middle of 
a tussle for control of Laclede-Christy 
Co., St. Louis refractory products 
maker, and the company’s management 
is fighting back (although Evans now 
claims a substantial majority of Laclede- 
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LOUIS WOLFSON 


Christy’s stock). Evans has collected 
more than a dozen properties since 
World War II. 

¢ Sample Specimens—Wolfson, Evans, 
Silberstein, and Richmond are but a 
sampling from a much larger group, 
known variously as tycoons, industrial- 
ists, liquidators, proxy warriors, and 
syndicators. Included are Robert Young, 
Floyd Odlum, Royal Little, Norton 
Simon, and many others. 

These are the men who are sending 
many a professional management to 
checking over its stockholder lists, 
while whistling “River, Stay Way From 
My Door.” And they are the men 
who have many an ownership manage- 
ment saying that maybe now is the 
time to sell out, while prices are high. 
¢ Vulnerable—Mark this: If your com- 
pany’s stock is selling under its book 
value; if you have a good product, or 
at least valuable assets; if you have a 
fat surplus, or perhaps a recent loss; 
if you previously had good earnings 
and dividend records, but lately have 
been under par for both; if you are 
operating with only shoestring man- 
agement control of your stock or with 
no stock holdings at all—if you can see 
several of these factors in your com- 
pany, one of these company-collectors, 
or maybe one of their advance men 
(“bird dogs,” to the trade) may be wait- 
ing in your outer office one of these 
days. 


I. Collecting Companies 
The sweeping generalization is al- 


ways risky, but there seem to be three 
main reasons why these men stand out: 


LEOPOLD SILBERSTEIN 


¢ At any one time, each controls 
the management of several corporations, 
instead of just one. 

¢ They get in the headlines as in- 
dividuals, not as cogs in organizations. 
Often they are better known than the 
corporations they control. 

¢ They are always fighting to get 
control of some company, or at least 
are thinking about it. 

Young’s successful reach for control 

of the New York Central last spring 
and Wolfson’s trumpeted decision to 
enter the ring against Sewell Avery, 
with Montgomery Ward as the prize, 
have made front page news this year. 
But for several years—particularly since 
the start of the present bull market in 
June, 1949—there have been similar 
deals on a lesser scale, many of which 
barely made the papers, and a good 
number of them have been brought of 
by one or more of these company- 
collectors. 
e One Case—Take Thomas Mellon 
Evans. In 1939, when he was 29 years 
old, he reportedly got enough H. K. 
Porter securities at giveaway prices to 
contro] the old metalworking company. 
During the war, Porter's business 
boomed. After the war, Evans started 
acquiring companies, but it wasn’t un- 
til after the start of the bull market that 
he really moved. Look at these acquis 
tions: 


e July, 1949—Jarecki Mfg. Co. 

© December, 1949—Quaker 
Products Corp. 

© September, 1950—All the stock of 
Connors Steel Co. 

e December, 1950—All the stock of 
Delta-Star Electric Co. 


Rubber 
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e March, 1954—14 Oil field supply 
stores from Dresser Industries. 

e September, 1951—All the stock of 
Buffalo Steel Co. 

. September, 1952—Stock o} The Wat- 
son-Stillmanm Co. 

e July, 1953—Controlling 
Sons Rope Co. 

¢ December, 1953—Alloy Metal Wire 
Co. 

e March, 1954—Six plants from Mc- 
Lain Fire Brick Co. 

e June, 1954—All the stock of Pioneer 
Rubber Mills. 

Evans is also president of the Amer- 
ican District Steam Co. and is chair- 
man of the Southern Pacific Milling Co. 
¢ Fertile Field—In the minds of most 
observers, there. are three interdepen- 
dent reasons why company-collecting 
is running heavy right now: (1) the bull 
market, (2) the availability of risk capi- 
tal, and (3) the advantages of capital 
gains taxes over income taxcs. 

Big investors have. hardly been able 
to go wrong in the bull market but, 
as they sell out and take their profits, 
they must look for new places to re- 
invest. Some go into tax-free municipal 
bonds, but many want to keep on stack- 
ing the chips—they aren’t ready to sit 
back and live on the safe but slow in- 
come from the tax-frees. So they seck 
out special situations where a capital 
gain is likely. 

Here's where the tycoon enters the 
picture. He finds the special situations 
the investors are looking for, or he has 
the situations brought to him. He 
goes into action with his own company 
or a syndicate that he forms, and he is 
prepared for battle, if necessary, to get 
what he wants. : 


interest in 
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He must have the ability to ferret 
out likely deals, to gain the confidence 
of investors, and to play super-shrewd 
business poker at the negotiations table. 
To carry this off—and to carry it off suc- 
cessfully time after time, so as to keep 
the confidence of the investors—the 
tycoon must be something more than 
just a smart operator. 


ll. Portrait of a Tycoon 


‘The typical tycoon of this genus 
starts with little personal wealth, but 
making money is never difficult for 
him. This convinces him he can make 
the really big money. When he makes 
that, his thirst shifts from money per 
se to power, to the desire to build and 
control a vast industrial enterprise. In 
this stage, he adopts a battle cry: “I'd 
like to build the largest machine tool 
manufacturing company” (Richmond); 
“T’ll have a $100-million industry, di- 


‘versified throughout utilities and trans- 


portation” (Silberstein). 

¢ When Others Sleep—Once Wall 
Street lawver who has been in on many 
of these deals sees the company-col- 
lector as ingenious, full of nerve, un- 
inhibited, opportunistic, and indefati- 
gable. The impression is that these 
men work when others work—and also 
when others sleep. 

‘The modern tycoon is never afraid to 
make a bid on a good deal, even when 
he has vet to locate the cash to swing 
it. He leans heavily on the force of 
his personality, his quick mind, and his 
clib tongue. He has a flair for getting 
others to follow him into ventures; at 
the conference tabla others look to 
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Quick, clean, dry 
all-weather construction 
for modern insulated walls 


Q-Panel walls are handsome in ap- 
pearance and have better insulation 
value than 12-inch slow, expensive 
masonry walls. They go up fast be- 
cause they are hung—not piled up— 
and in any kind of weather. Crews 
have installed a mile in a week. These 
sturdy steel or aluminum panels are 
permanent, yet they can be de- 
mounted and moved at will. Use the 
coupon below to write for literature. 


— —SOn— 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


2437 Farmers Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Plants in U.S.A., Canade and England 






Please send free literature on Q-Panels. 
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When the gamefish strikes, 
“fighting oil” is on your side! 


To make sure salt-laden moisture doesn’t destroy the intricate gears and 
springs in his precision made reels, a manufacturer of fishing tackle asked 
for—and promptly got—the help of Houghton lubrication engineers. 


Houghton research went to work. Tests were made under the most discourag- 
ing atmospheric conditions. Development of a special fortified reel oil 
resulted—an oxidation resistant lubricant depositing a thin, tough film that 
‘fights the elements most effectively. 


You don’t have to make fishing tackle—nor tackle fish—to benefit by such 
on-the-job service from the Houghton Man. The same painstaking precision 
that solves small problems has also been devoted to industry’s major 
lubrication problems. 


To get an idea of the countless ways Houghton product development can 
serve you, ask the Houghton Man for our latest Product Index. Or write 
directly to E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Ready fo give you 
on-the-job service... 











see what he is going to do, the 
do the same. 

l'o keep this support, of course, he 
must keep on being right, kecp on pull 
ing rabbits out of hats. One big flup 
and the money suddenly becomes hag 
to get 
¢ Behind Scenes—In most instances the 
operator relies heavily on the advice 
of five types of counsel—legal, financial, 
tax, industrial, and public relations 
But he may also operate entirely op 
his own, particularly at the start of g 
deal. He'll bring others in (often 
luctantly, because he likes to be the 
whole shooting-match) when he needs 
more money than he has in his own 
coffers or when he wants to spread the 
risk 

He’s popularly known as a great 
student of balance sheets and _ stock 
lists who possesses an uncanny memory 
for figures and accounting ratios. But 

man who is close to one such oper- 
ator thinks he’s actually superficial, a 
man of action, intellectually bolstered 
bv “‘students”’ behind the scenes. “The 
student,” savs this observer, ‘“‘is fasci- 
nated by the man of action.” 
¢ Publicity—There are, however, broad 
differences among these tycoons. In 
fact, one proxy fight specialist says 
thev reallv have little in common ex- 
cept that they acquire companies and 
make lots of money. 

A few of them, for example, shun 
publicitv—so much so that vou can hear 
it whispered darkly that “you've never 
even heard of the biggest and _ the 
most powerful of them.” 

Others, however, feed on publicity. 
hey need it for three purposes: to get 
backing, to let people know they're 
looking for deals, to arouse market ac- 
tion in a stock thev want to sell or 
trade. However, when thev are statt- 
ing to buy into a company, they prefer 
tc stay out of the newspapers, because 
they want to get the stock as cheaply 
as possible. 

e Management—Another difference 1s 
how thev run the companies they con- 
trol. The tendency is to leave the old 
management intact—provided it goes 
along with the syndicate’s policies. But 
in some cases the old. management goes 
out on its ear; sometimes, in fact, the 
syndicate has succeeded during the 
proxy fight in creating such a low pub- 
lic opinion of the old management that 
it has no alternative but to fire them. 

Usually the big man himself will be- 
come chairman or president (or both) 
of one of the corporations he controls, 
and the newer companies will be car 
ried either as subsidiary corporations, as 
divisions, or simply as controlled but 
separate corporations. 
¢ Liquidators—A final difference 1s the 
one between the “builder” and_ the 
“liquidator.” They all consider them 
selves as builders, but occasionally, 
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The Reader . 
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HE ABC SYMBOL, which appears at 
| the head of this page, is your brand— 
the reader’s brand—on this magazine. It 
stands for Audit Bureau of Circulations. It 
means that this magazine will stay in business 
only so long as it continues to serve its readers 
to their satisfaction. 
That Bureau—known for short as ABC—is 
a voluntary, nonprofit, cooperative association 
founded in 1914 by a group of publishers, ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies who wanted 
to establish and maintain higher standards of 
publishing practices than then prevailed. Its pri- 
mary and specific purpose was to set up yard- 
sticks to appraise circulation values and to verify 
the claims of publishers as to their circulations. 
For the buyer of advertising space this provides 
an effective means to take some of the guesswork 
out of buying and to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of competing publishers. BUSINESS 
WEEK magazine has aptly described ABC as 
“the publisher’s conscience—and cop.” 


UT IN DOING that job, ABC performs an- 
B other function of high importance to the 
readers of ABC member publications. It pro- 
vides a constant pressure on the publishers to 
keep alive in their staffs a sense of primary re- 
sponsibility to their readers. That is because the 
most simple and direct method of making a 
publication responsible to its readers is to place 
upon it a purchase price, whether by subscrip- 
tion or newsstand purchase. The right to pur- 
chase or to refrain from purchasing a publica- 
tion gives to the reader and to no one else the 
power to pass effective judgment on the pub- 
lisher’s success in serving the reading public. 
Each paid publication will grow or languish, will 
prosper or fail, in proportion as it wins or loses 
the following of thousands or millions of read- 
ers. The readers, by their patronage, record their 
judgments as to whether the publisher and his 
publication are measuring up to their responsi- 
bility to them. 
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And that is where the ABC comes into the 
reader’s picture. The newspaper or magazine 
that carries the ABC symbol on its masthead 
must in the first place be a paid circulation pub- 
lication. Moreover, it must conform to the high 
standards set up by the Bureau as to terms of 
payment and accounting methods. And again 
it must open all of its books to the auditors of 
the Bureau on demand. 


INCE THE INFORMATION thus determined by 
S thorough and impartial audit is periodically 
made public through the ABC statements and 
audit reports, it is constantly available to and 
universally used by advertisers who are consid- 
ering the purchase of space in an ABC publica- 
tion. These reports show the circulation trend, 
as verified and certified by ABC, and thus put 
the advertisers in a position to know whether or 
not the publisher is rendering satisfactory serv- 
ice to his readers. 

Thus the publisher who submits his publica- 
tion to the supervision and discipline of ABC 
affirms in the strongest possible manner that he 
recognizes his primary obligation is to his read- 
ers and that he owes his standing to a voluntary 
demand by those readers. It follows that the 
editors of ABC publications must be exception- 
ally alert to the desires of their readers and 
responsive to their needs, since any decline in 
circulation will soon show up in the ABC state- 
ments and audit reports. 


HAT IS WHY we describe the ABC symbol 
i bm the reader’s brand. It shows that a pub- 
lication must be primarily responsive to him and 
that he holds in his own hands its success or 
failure. And that ABC symbol is not only a 
constant reminder to him of that fact, but also 
an equally constant reminder to all concerned 
that the reader’s willingness to pay for the ABC 
publication is the acid test of its value to him 
and to the advertiser. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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EXCEPTIONAL EQUIPMENT for industrial 
air and material handling! 


For 40 years Clarage has been manu- 
facturing fans for industrial services, as 
well as equipment for other air handling 
and conditioning assignments. Now, with 


“100 





ANNOUNCING ... Clarage Type XL 


Industrial Fans 


the new Type XL Fans, Clarage offers 
equipment of advanced design to answer 
the most modern industrial require- 
ments. Rugged construction, high effi- 
ciency, and in-the-field adaptability are 


important distinguishing features. 


Full details await you in Bulletin 702. 
CLARAGE FAN CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LARGEST CORPORATIONS IN AMERICA 
ARE USING CLARAGE EQUIPMENT 

























‘‘What time does Flight 7 arrive 
in Detroit?’’ Advertising copy writer 
Dick Lord knows the answer—and a 
lot of other answers, too. 

He learned them working behind 
a counter of the new Fifth Avenue 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 260 Madison Ave., N. Y. MU3-4900 








office of Northwest Orient Airlines. 
At least oncea year allart, copyand 
account men in our ad agency go out 
to sell where people buy. 
It helps us make harder-selling ads 
all the other weeks of the year. 
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though not so often as manv businey. 
men think, they liquidate the prope. 
ties they buy. Silberstein, for instange 
has never liquidated, although in th 
case of his acquisition of Industry) 
Brownhoist, he did go into the eame 
surplus to pay a fat dividend that 
ceeded the company’s earnings (mog 
of the dividend, of course, going ty 
the principal Brownhoist stockholde 
Silberstein’s Penn-Texas Corp.). Rich. 
mond’s plans for Follansbee amount tp 
liquidation. He would like to sell the 
assets to Republic Steel and the oy, 
porate shell to Murchison interests in 
lexas (who could use the property 
which has a deficit, as a tax loss instr. 
ment 


lll. Who's the Boss? 


(he tvcoon may not be his own man 
quite to the extent that his publicity 
implies. It largely depends on the abil 
ity of the lawvers who represent his 
backers. One of these lawvers. says. 
“We believe he’s honest, but even if 
he does want to do things his own wa 
or go so far as to dip into the funds 
of the enterprise, he can’t—we’ve got 
him tied down tight.” 

But apparently there are other in 
stances where the grip on the purse 
strings loosens a bit. This can happen 
in a couple of wavs. The investor may 
have such blind faith in the big man 
that he releases control. Or agents of 
the backers may be casual about the 
fine print, may even wind up in the 
pocket of the big man they're policing. 
Ihe same thing has been known to 
happen during proxy fights, when the 
defense army switches to the victorious 
invade! 
¢ Question—This, of course, raises a 
big question: Do the tycoons work be- 
vond the law? A great number of peo 
ple have the impression that they do, 
but few can name figures, places, and 
dates. The fact is that the typical ty 
coon takes pains to keep his operations 
scrupulously legal—he has to. Still, there 
is an atmosphere that surrounds thes 
men, and one that they must cor 
tinually try to dispel. 

One New York lawver savs: “I don't 
know much about these guys or how 
they operate, but something in my vis 
cera tells me there’s something fishy 
about them.” But he hastens to add: 
“Of course, as an attorney, I must con- 
sider them perfectly straight, because 
I have no facts to the contrary.” 

Of course, a lot of the cry of “dis 
honest” and “buccaneer” comes from 
the managements that stand to lose out 
in a proxy fight. If they don’t go that 
far they at least holler “liquidator” and 
“unethical.” 

A quick check of a pair of these ty 
coons turned up these typical responses: 
“He has the confidence of his bankers 
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New York's biggest, too)”—“I threw 
him out of my office two years ago”— 
“fye never heard anything derogatory 
about him’’—“‘He’s not crooked; he just 
makes a lot of people sore; that’s all.” 
+For the Little Man—Cries of “liqui- 
jator” naturally appeal to the labor 
interests, particularly in the town where 
3 plant is due to shut down (Follans- 
bee, W. Va., for instance). But such 
wk may fail to: impress the stock- 
holders. 

Stockholders, in fact, are prone to 
so for the tycoon. There are two rea- 
sons; The tycoon will generally move 
in on a company where the stockholder 
hasn't been getting so good a break as 
he once got, and the tycoon always 
marches under a banner that makes 
him The Stockholder’s Champion. 


lV, How They Operate 


As the promoter’s deal works out, the 

stockholder may or may not get a break. 
lately, thanks to a strong stock market, 
he has had a break if he wants to sell. 
He has also had one if he likes lots of 
cettificates, because the tycoons have a 
propensity for splitting the stock of 
the parent corporation. 
«Family Problems—The parent’s stock 
is the trading instrument. Tax laws 
being what they are, many owners who 
put their companies on the block don’t 
want cash. Take the case of the aging 
manager-owner of a small, privately 
held company. He wants to leave an 
estate to his heirs, but he sees possi- 
ble dangers in leaving the estate in the 
fom of his own firm’s unlisted securi- 
ties, At his death, the government will 
put a value on the securities for taxing 
purposes. Usually the value will be 
close to the book value of the property 
(whereas, today, most listed stocks have 
alower market value than book value). 
Accordingly, inheritance taxes will be 
high, and the heirs may have to use up 
the company’s assets paying them. 

So the owner-manager sells out to 
a syndicator (many of Evans’ acquisi- 
tions have been of this nature), trad- 
ing his shares for shares in the syndi- 
cator’s operating company. His heirs 
wil then receive the marketable securi- 
ties of the bigger company. They can 
pay inheritance taxes by liquidating a 
portion of this stock, and they can di- 
vesify their holdings to get a more 
secure position. Of course, the family 
has lost control of the company, but 
it may have gained more capital and 
pethaps a seat on the tycoon’s board. 
*Splits—There are other reasons why 
the tycoons like to split their stock and 
ue their securities as trading currency. 
First, such a move may satisfy their own 
stockholders, thus leaving carnings—if 
any-for other purposes. Secondly, se- 
cunties are*handy to have around when 
other sources of capital begin to peter 
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Save time now wasted 


copying...and cut costs! 


The time spent in retyping for extra copies, 


in rewriting forms, in transcribing records 
is wasted! Because an Ozalid machine makes 
better copies, faster and cheaper, than any 


human copyist! And saves errors, proofreading, 


and revisions as well. 


Anything on translucent paper, cloth or film 


can be copied on sensitized material by an 


Ozalid machine in a matter of seconds, and in 


any quantity needed. Ozalid reproduction is 


instant, without negatives, stencils, developing 
baths, special inks. Ozalid copies are clear and 


clean, delivered dry, ready for use. A letter 
copy takes less than a minute, costs less 
than two cents. 

THousanps of companies use the Ozalid 
process to reproduce statements, reports, 
letters, orders, invoices, statements, drawings, 
hand written notes—and save clerical time, 
speed communication, get action earlier. In 
every office, there are scores of uses for an 
Ozalid machine. And anybody can use one. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) to show you. Or write 
75 Ozaway, Johnson City, N. Y. 

OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 


Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


(right) The Bambino, new small copying 
machine for office use, handles material 

up to nine inches wide, any length. 

And saves enough work in even a small 
office to soon pay for itself. 












































































































The selection of Federal Pacific circuit breakers and other control 
devices for many of America’s leading power systems is clear acknowl- 
edgment of their protective performance, reliability and low-cost 
maintenance. In fact, advanced engineering and design, explains 
Federal Pacific's amazingly rapid growth as a manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of electrical control equipment from 110 volts to 300,000 volts. 


The huge and fast-growing demand for Federal Pacific electrical con- 
trol equipment has been met by a constant increase in manufacturing 
facilities. Today eleven strategically-located plants help assure prompt 





Top specification on power systems 








A MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR INVESTMENT! 
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PICTURED ABOVE is one of the five Federal Pacific Oil Circuit 
Breakers installed in the switchyard of an important new 625,000 kw 
generating plant in the West. Each breaker has an interrupting rating 
of 10,000,000 kva in one-twentieth of a second... All 230 and 115-kv 
air switches in the switchyards of this plant are also Federal Pacific. 


Manufacturing plants from coast to coast 


deliveries the country over. 





Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dallas County, Texas; Scranton, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Santa Clara, Calif. 
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FEDERAL PACIFIC ELECTRIC CO. 


Ma 


ral 


Office: 50 PARIS STREET, NEWARK 1, N. J 


Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada 








out or when all of the company’s pp 
erty has been mortgaged. Also split 
which lower the stock’s market value 
may arouse market action. 
e Backing—Many deals, however, ap 
handled without using company fung 
or bank loans. Money is solicited frop 
a variety of sources, including inyeg. 
ment trusts and corporation  pensig, 
trusts. Richmond is backed by at leg 
two corporate pension funds of cop, 
panies listed on the New York Sto 
Exchange. The manager of anothe 
corporate pension fund says he hy 
invested money from the fund in both 
Wolfson’s and Richmond’s dealers, 
he pension funds aren't casy to get, 


Probably the only ones available jp 
these men are those that are elf 
administered, not handled by insurange 


companies or banks. Most pension 
funds restrict themselves to blue-chip 
portfolios, but as one observer says 
“as long as these funds are put ip 
charge of human beings, thev'll fing 
their wav into any money-making en- 
terprise.” 

e Risk Capital—Other financial backing 
comes through investment houses. This 
takes two forms. Anv house has a list 
of customers who like to take fliers. 
The tycoons know this and go to the 
houses for backing, the house picking 
up the commission on the deal. There 
is a tendency, also, for the investment 
house to take a piece of the syndicate 
instead of a commission. That way, it 
gets a better tax break if there’s a capi- 
tal gain. 

Do the present-day tycoons have a 
future? The general opinion seems to 
be that thev do as long as the soil they 
grow in stays fertile: ‘They need a rising 
market, the present kind of tax laws, 
the availability of risk capital. Without 
these things, the going would be much 
tougher for them—they all but vanished 
curing the Depression. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Hughes Aircraft has appointed Law 
rence A. Hyland vice-president and 
general manager to fill the spot vacated 
last summer by William C. Jordan 
(BW-—Jul. 7’54,p48). Hyland has been 
with Bendix Aviation since 1937. 
* 

Employee stock purchasing at Dow 
Chemical has been ‘very good” accord- 
ing to the company. In its present (and 
sixth) purchase plan, 9,500 employees 
have bought 149,000 Dow shares. 
That’s 38.5% of those eligible to buy. 


a 
Elgin National Watch has bought Neo: 
matic, Inc., Los Angeles electrome 
components maker. It’s the first move 
in Elgin’s product diversification pt 


OT: 
gram 
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SUNTAC Hydraulic Oi! 
Guts leakage 42%, saves $10,000 a year 





cial backing 


ouses. Thi : : 
e has a i A LARGE BEARING MANUFACTURER had hydraulic system trouble. Its HEAVIER OILS WERE TRIED in an effort to stop the leakage. Oils of 
‘ ki Ls automatic chucking machines leaked excessively. Chuck slippage 150, 200, 300 and, finally, 500 viscosity were used, but they failed to 
take fliers ocurred. The result—frequent tool breakage, scrapping of work, solve the problem. When a 500 viscosity oil failed to prevent chuck 
| go to the § extensive downtime, and contamination of the cutting oil. slippage, they had no alternative but an expensive rebuilding iob. 
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; oe 
: SUNTAC 302 WAS TESTED in several machines that were leaking SUNTAC WAS ADOPTED for all machines. Results: elimination of all 
badly. Accurate records were kept of oil consumption, tool break- tool breakage due to clutch slippage, saving of 600 to 800 hours 
; age, downtime, scrap, and other pertinent information. These tests downtime, substantial reduction in amount of scrap, and a reduction 
= ie proved conclusively that Suntac could control the leakage problem. in oil consumption of 42%. Total savings: over $10,000 per year. 
sident ami A 
on pe Remember, Suntac is the hydraulic oil especially compounded to reduce 
od hea leakage. Special compounding makes the droplets cling together . . . keeps 
1937. them from leaking through packings and joints. Experience has proved that 
D Suntac will cut leakage an average of 35%. Get complete information about 
‘ OW . . 
SS oct Suntac and other Sun cost-cutting oils and greases from your Sun repre- 
resent (and sentative. Or write Dept. BW-10. 
employees 


a 1 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT ONocE 
+ * 
"ical SUN OIL COMPANY ® 


pre: PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 
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Danis Wanted 
r tions 

Executive Accountant, 43, M.B.A., C.P.A., 20 

years experience as public, priv ate, and gov- 

ernment auditor; university lecturer; financial, 

necass. income tax and cost problems. Mini- 

mum salary $9,000. PW-4279, Business Week. 

















Attorney: age 30, ex marine world war two, 
willing to travel. Admitted to the bar June 
1953, practicing at present with a large law 
firm in New York City. Seek to better my status 
with another law firm or with a large corpora- 
tion. Have very high ethical manners in law 
practice. Can furnish high recommendations 
from law professors, plus graduated with high 
marks. PW-4406, Business Week. 

Industrial Sales ~ Supervisor for major rubber 
company with broad experience in personnel 
procurement, sales training, supervision and 
marketing, wants change—age 39—BEE degree. 
PW-4407, Business Week. 


Sales Manager: 8 years capital goods direct sell- 
ing, 4 years sales management, Knows how to 
analyze and interpret over-all company situa- 
tion in relation to products, markets, personnel 
and facilities and how to synthesize these 
factors into an effective marketing program de- 
signed to improve profitability of operations and 
provide opportunities for development of in- 
dividuals by concentrating collective efforts on 
the right markets and company inherent 
natural advantages, Seeks general management 
or marketing management connection with 
capital goods or consumer durable goods pro- 
ducer. Business administration training. PW- 
4363, Business Week. 
Personnel-Industrial Relations. ) Young energetic- 
19 years experience, 7 in industry. Can relocate. 
PW-4340, Business Week. 

=== Selling Opportunity Wanted == 
Established mfg. agent calling on industries in 
upstate N. Y. is seeking additional production 
line. Excellent coverage and reference. RA- 
4387, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Ideas for Paper and Desk Work is the nation’s 
only low-cost service which evaluates claims 
made for office equipment and supplies. For free 
descriptive literature send your name and title 
to: Ideas, 105 W. Monroe St., Chic. 3 








Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York, 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Factory, Hotel, Realty, Equipmen 
consolidated or increased. Payment ——— Sy 
Field-1008-5th Ave., N.Y¥.C. 28, BU 8-579 





EQUIPMENT © 











For Sale 
Due to additions to our present fire fighting 
facilities, we have on hand some —— equip- 
ment which we offer for sale . . 0—750 G.P.M, 
Ahrens-Fox Pumping Engines. “10-780 G.P.M. 
Seagrave Pumping Engines. These engines are 
large bore double ignition motors which are 
adaptable to work other than fire fighting. Ap- 
paratus is complete, but may be in need of 
sundry repairs. For detailed specifications and 
bid forms, phone, wire, or write Room 400 City 
Hall, Chicago, Ill. Sealed bids will be opened at 
1 0 A.M. C.S.T. December 15, 1954. Mr. Jos. 
Regan, Chief Storekeeper or Mr. Thos. J. Healy, 
Chief Salvage Technician. 











Branded Merchandise for your Christmas Gifts 
at true wholesale prices: Choose from over 1,000 
nationally advertised items including Appli- 
ances, Benrus Watches, Parker Pen Sets, Evans 
Lighters. We have catered to business firms for 
over 20 years. Write on your letterhead for our 
new free catalog. O. Faust, Dept. W1054, 223-N, 
8th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








Xmas Gitt Service—Free of charge @ To each 
person on your Xmas list: I will send an attrac- 
tive Xmas gift card, with your name as donor, 
listing 24 leading magazines, such as Life, 
Readers’ Digest, Esquire, etc. They select their 
favorite one and return to me in prepaid enve- 
lope. First copy arrives Xmas—you are then 
billed at reduced Xmas rates. Max Prager 384 
E. 98 St. Bklyn, N. Y. UL 5-3935. “Represent- 
ing national magazines since 1937” 

“Sales Incentives — Gifts — Premium Awards — 
Prizes”. We are wholesale distributors of 
jewelry, silverware, luggage, electrical appli- 
ances, houseware, furniture. Send for our 
EMCO Wholesale Gift Guide featuring Amer- 
ica’s finest lines of Merchandise—EST 1900. 
eee Maltz Co., 5 South Wabash, Chicago 3, 

A 
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Must TV Go by Default? 


AST SUNDAY AFTERNOON, New 
Yorkers who tuned in to tele- 
vision’s Channel 5 saw an _ ex- 
ample of something rare—business- 
men on a television panel discus- 
sion. 

The program, called The Ameri- 
can Business Outlook, was spon- 
sored by the Mennen Co.  Busi- 
nessmen on the show were Wil- 
liam Mennen, Jr., executive vice- 
president of his family’s company, 
as moderator, and executives from 
Grand Union Co., Worthington 
Corp., and Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

You can look at the event in 
two wavs. 

First, it was part of an ingenious 
institutional gimmick—at very low 
cost—for the Mennen Co. The 
company wanted somehow to dra- 
matize its 75th anniversary. That 
is a particularly difficult thing to 
promote effectively without spend- 
ing huge amounts of money, for 
everyone has anniversaries. 

Mennen decided to pick 4 theme 
—the next 75 vears—and to explore 
it through business leaders whose 
companies are as old as Mennen 
or older. Local-station TV in kev 
cities, the company figured, is the 
medium to use for airing the dis- 
cussions. 

Mennen, of course, picks up 
the tab. It is small because the 
talent isn’t paid and an off-hour 
time is used. 

The first tryout was in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Under-Secy. of Com- 
merce Walter Williams was fea- 
tured, among others, including a 
handful of businessmen from a 
three-state area. These executives 
gladly accepted Mennen’s invita- 
tion to participate, since they 
could share in the institutional 
promotion. 

The New York show was the 
second in the series. Other cities 
on the schedule are Detroit, At- 
lanta, Boston, and possibly San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. 


OR MANAGEMENT, there’s a big- 
Foe: implication ‘in Mennen’s 
institutional trick than merely the 
effective use of television for com- 
pany purposes. 

You can find instances where 
businessmen have exposed them- 
selves to television cameras, but 
they are unusual and largely have 


commercial aims. Rarely, if at all, 
do you find gage figuring 
in ‘T'V panels in open discussions 
of problems of the day. 

An interview that NBC had 
with Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., General 
Motors chairman, a few months 
back was probably unique. Prior 
to that, Du Mont had tried val- 
iantly to produce a_ successful 
program called Meet the Boss, in 
which heads of companies were in- 
terviewed. This flopped, mainly 
because the execution was so poor. 
Most cities agreed the idea was 
good (BW—Aug.16’52,p110). 

Perhaps management should ask 
itself now—with television fully 
of age—if it isn’t letting the me- 
dium go by default to other 
groups. Politicians, labor leaders, 
educators, and special pleaders of 
all kinds haven’t hesitated to fill 
U.S. living rooms with their ver- 
sions of our problems, economic 
and otherwise. 

Businessmen have yet to be 
heard from effectively. 


HE FIRST STEP could well be 
VF dews the pattern the Mennen 
company has adopted—with or 
without the anniversary angle. The 
public is interested in business, 
but it doesn’t get much chance 

hear management’s own ideas. 

What’s more, skeptics to the 
contrary, business can be made an 
interesting, as well as an informa- 
tive, subject. Variety, the trade 
paper, in reviewing Mennen’s first 
show found much to criticize, but 
had this to say about Bill Mennen: 

“Even more importantly, it in- 
troduced to the medium a man 
obviously made for TV. Mennen 

. giving the impression of spon- 
taneity, was the show’s greatest 
factor.” 

Bevond something like the Men- 
nen show, management ought to 
consider whether the time has 
come for its leaders—both locally 
and nationally—to subject them- 
selves to the kind of cross-exam- 
ination that many authors, labor 
leaders, and politicians now permit. 

Being badgered by TV _panel- 
ists may hurt at first—and business- 
men untrained in this sort of thing 
may put their teet in their mouths 
now and then—but that would be 
better than not learning to com- 
municate at all. 
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THE TREND 





Unemployment: What It Means 


The fact that the U.S. has nearly 3-million unem- 
ployed has been a source of heated debate during this 
year’s political campaign. ‘To the uninitiated, it would 
seem that 3-million unemployment, an increase of al- 
most 1.8-million in the last 12 months, is a huge and 
ominous symptom that all is not well with our economy. 

Nobody is in favor of unemployment, however mod- 
erate. But, when viewed in perspective, the present level 
of unemployment does not appear a cause for alarm. 
It must be considered in the context of the 65.2-million 
now in the labor force, and the 62.2-million who are 
presently employed. And it must not be isolated from 
the fact that the economy over the past vear has been 
in the midst of a crucial adjustment from the war- 
inflated peak of a super-boom to more normal peace- 
time levels. It should be remembered that there had 
been widespread fears that unemployment would be 
far bevond the present level. 

This is small solace to those presently out of work 
through no wish or fault of their own. But not all the 
3- anillion are in this category. The total includes many 
who are just entering the work force and many who 
have left their jobs entirely of their own volition. 

Thus, the 3-million does not represent a solid, stag- 
nant mass that is identified with economic depression. 
In part, at least, it represents the normal play that takes 
place in a free economy, where various firms compete 
within industries, and industries compete with each 
other. It is representative, too, of an economic system 
based on freedom and progress, where workers are not 
content merely to have a job, but are often searching for 
a better job. 

In a dictatorship, of course, unemployment can be 
wiped out through the devices of forced labor, directed 
labor, and concentration camps. But in a dictatorship, 
no worker is permitted the luxury of changing jobs 
or of chucking a job because he does not like the boss. 

But though the play in our free economy will always 
leave some unemployment, it has become political sui- 
cide to say so. The manners and mores of our times 
are such that total employment is demanded, and any- 
time unemployment exists, it is to be considered a sig- 
nal for drastic action. 

This reaction is the result of the “full-employment 
fixation” gripping the public. At the heart of this 
fixation is the notion that the government has eradicated 
unemployment in the past and can do so again. 

It is true that unemployment was kept at a bare 
minimum during wartime and in periods of war-induced 
inflation. But this condition should not be confused 
with full employment. It is hyper-full employment that 
is possible—and desirable—only in times of national 
emergency. And even in this condition, there were 
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workers who, for one reason or other, who failed ty 
find jobs. 

Full employment and_hyper-full—or total—employ. 
ment should not be confused. Yet many of those de 
manding full employment are actually demanding per 
petual hyper-employment, which means as a practical 
matter, perpetual inflation. Thus, paradoxically, the 
more extreme outcry against any unemployment at all 
becomes not a demand for a healthy economy but for 
policies that would put the basic soundness of the 
economy itself in jeopardy—and lead on ultimately to 
collapse. 

It is forgotten in the current debate that the present 
figure of unemployment is actually the smallest this 
generation has ever known in time of peace. Only in 
periods of actual conflict—including, of course, Korea- 
have we had less. And never before in peacetime have 
so many workers been gainfully employed. 

Viewed in this light, the present picture is, if any 
thing, reassuring. Always in the past we have made 
the transition from war to peace with big shifts from 
the employed ranks to the unemployed. ‘This time 
we have come down from the stratospheric peak of a 
great war-born inflation without incurring disaster. This 
is a momentous achievement that is not a sign of sick 
ness but of health. 


Breaching the Wall 


The Supreme Court's decision outlawing segregation 
in the public schools is meeting with resistance in various 
communities where state and local authorities have 
implemented the law. Some resistance is to be ex 
pected, for the outlawing of segregation comes up against 
the Chinese wall of centuries-old traditions and feats. 

A small but effective breach in this wall has been 
accomplished through an experiment carried out by the 
New Rochelle (N High School. The students at 
New Rochelle invited 10 boys and girls from _ high 
schools in Washington and Baltimore to examine the 
integration of white and colored pupils at first hand. 

The reactions of the student guests were not unant 
mous, but all of them discovered that white and colored 
pupils could work and study together. They found out, 
too, that a lot of their prejudices was simply fear of 
the unknown. 

One experiment will not end the resistance. But 
the new outlook that the students from Baltimore and 
Washington will bring back to their own schools 
will undoubtedly spread. We think the New Rochelle 
students are to be commended for a useful act of good 
citizenship. 
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ALCOA Chemicals can help turn your products to ‘“gold”’! 


Gold isn’t as easily come by as the ancient alchemists 
once hoped. But in one respect at least they were on 
the right track. It does take an extra-special something 

the so-called “magic ingredient” to do the trick. 

Many modern industries have discovered that ALCOA 
Chemicals are very special magic ingredients. Wher- 
ever these versatile aluminas and fluorides are used, 
product quality is enhanced, performance is stepped 
up and processing is more easily controlled. That helps 
make products successful . . . and successful products 
mean money in the bank. 

ALcoa Aluminas, for example, make spark-plug 
porcelains more durable . . . abrasive wheels cut faster 
... refractories last longer, withstand higher temperatures, 

ALcoa Fluorides protect lumber against rot and 


termites ... remove impurities from steel . . . help laun- 


dries wash clothes whiter . . . kill inseets and rodents 
Plastics, rubber, glass, textiles, china, enamel, ¢ 
metics—and a seemingly endless list of other products 
are better when they contain ALCoA Chemi als. Pet 
haps your product could profitably use a little of thei 
magic. Write for details today. It could mean gold fo 
you tomorrow! ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEM- 
ICALs Division, 700-K Alcoa Building. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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At Sharp & Dohme, 
supplier of quality 


pharmaceutical and Know : for the company they Keep 


i 
biological products 
to the medical and i 
allied professions, 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., INC. Burroughs Sensi- 
matics are used in 


PHARMACEUTICALS branch sales oper- 


ations to speed the 


BIOLOGICALS handling of accounts 


receivable. 
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Delta Power Tool, famed 
division of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Com- " 
pany, states: ‘“Versa- Rolfs, one of the world’s 
tility is the Sensimatic largest manufacturers of dis- 
feature we appreciate tinctive personal leather 
most. They can handle goods, uses Burroughs Sensi- 
all accounting jobs, matic accounting machines 
eliminate peak-load for efficient handling of pay- 
bottlenecks, and reduce rolls, stock inventory data 
total expenses.”’ and in-process records. 











The Waltham Watch Com- 
pany, of Waltham, Mass,, 
reports: “Our Sensimatic ac- 
— machine computes 
q y social security 
reports with accuracy and 
speed, as well as giving 
complete satisfaction on 

payroll operations,” 








Known for their amazing versatility and 
efficiency by businesses large and = small, 
Burroughs Sensimatics provide the perfect 
answer to the pressing problem of better 
accounting at lower cost. Exclusive sensing 
panel permits shifting from job to job with the 
turn of a knob. Simple to operate — beginners 
quickly become expert. Call your Burroughs 
representative today. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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